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NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
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[Upon the diſmiſfion of Mr. Grenville's adminiſtration at the end 
of June 1965, a new miniſtry was formed by the late Duke of 
Cumberland, with the Marquis of Rockingliam at the head 


of it; offers having been made by his Royal Highneſs to Mr. 


Pitt, Lord Temple, &c. who declined them. As ſoon as the 
principal perſons of the new miniſtry had kiſſed hands, the 


following pamphlet was publiſhed. It was aſcribed to Lord 
Lyttelton, but. very unjuſtly : it is believed to have been writ - 


. ten by Charles Lloyd, hs wig. 7 wot Mr. nn 


_ 


17 1 could have prevailed on pre”! to W deſe Pa 
that ſyſtem which I have ſo heartily approved, 


and thoſe friends with whom I have fo uniformly acted 


for theſe two years, it muſt have been from motives, 
not of ambition or intereſt; but from the proſpect of 


promoting ſtill more effectually the public benefit. 


cannot, however, indulge this pleafing hope from the 
Arrqngerients which are now taking place. e 36450 


The new miniſters are proclaimed the, Jeliverers of 
thei country. The influence of the favourite 7s to be en- 
tirely removed, and his friends to be proſcribed. I will not 
enquire whether the favourite whon they pretend to ab- 
Jure, is not the great magician, who gives even the ap- 
pearance of ſolidity to this phantom of adminiſtra- 
tion; neither ſhall T enter into an examination of the 
characters of the new miniftry, of whom, having ne- 
ver mixed in thoſe diverſions to which they * given 


. „„ „ 


f „ \ 

| the greater part of their time, it is impoſſible. far me. o 
ſpeak knowingly.—Senſible, however, themſelves that 
the bottom of their abilities or experience is too nar- 
row to bear them, they ſeek for ſhelter under other 
names than their own, and having received the nomi- 
nations of every officer from a duke who himſelf 
ſtands the leaſt forward, hope to owe their ſucceſs to 
the patronage of men who are known to be moſt ad- 
verſe. With this view they are daily promiſing to their 
adherents the approbation and ſupport of ſome who 
have abſolutely refuſed, and of others who have not 
enen to an union with their party. 


1 ö * N 


Thoſe who hold the two higheſt ſtations in the law, 
have moſt falſely been cited, as giving ſanction to a 
change, which in fact they have moſt publicly and ſin- 
cerely regretted. The marquis, the favourite of the 
A army and of the people, and another noble lord cloſely 
united to him i in affection and i in office, have, with 
equal injuſtice, been held forth as friends to a ſyſtem 
of which they have declared their diſapprobation. But 
theſe young gentlemen, zvho have never appeared on any 
lage before, in order to conciliate to themſelves the good 
opinion of the public, have been induſtrious. to inform 
us, that they undertake the repreſentation of this poli- 
tical drama at the particular deſire of the popular ftate/- 
man. They have circulated with uncommon aſſiduity, 

0 Mr. Pitt heartily approved of the new ſyſtem, N 
t he would give to it himſelf, and ſolicit for it from 

is friends, a cordial ſupport. As I have no commerce 

By that gentleman, I can only judge of the part which 

be will take, from what Ithink his temper, his rand 

and his character would lead him to. 


Did he really approve the ſyſtem, to lc g 100 

1 ew of procuring more numerous ſubſcriptions, they 
| have prefixed his name, I am perſuaded he would have 

taken ſome official department; one he would have 
; 2, nomi- 


9 


1 3 1 
| noon men; to whoſe intereſts. he ns; attached, | 
and on whoſe principles and plans he could have de- 
_ pended; and that being ſecure of anſwering his own 
| purpoſes, by accepting the forts of government, he 
would not have ſuffered them to have dropped into the 
hands of a miniſtry compoſed of the extravagancies 
of youth, and the infirmities of age. I know that 
another very reſpectable name is held out as the ſhield 
of Ajax, under which theſe military ſtateſmen are to 
march to conqueſt, It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
to whom the circulation of theſe reports is committed, 
had been forbidden to ſport with names ſo near the 
_ throne, and particularly that a reſtraint had been put 
on that inſolent publication, in which it was declared, 
that this noble perſonage was recalled to a ſecond life, by the 
diftreſſes of his nepbet.— The ſingle purpoſe of putting 
forward a name which muſt always be treated with re- 
ſpect, can only be that of uniting men. The uncer- 
tainty and variety of meaſures which haye been pur- 
ſued under it, leave little room to hope for a ſtability 
of ſyſtem, even were his life to be as long as our re- 
gards would make us wiſh it. In whatever light, 
therefore, I look at this adminiſtration, whether on 


the hollow ground, on which they have choſen to put 


themſelyes, the exchanging, or rather accumulating 
favouritiſm, which they pretend to aboliſh; or on the 
motley and diſcordant ages and characters, which com- 
poſe it ; or on thoſe whom, either falſely, or fruitleſsly, 
they claim as their protectors, I am confirmed in my 
reſolution of refuſing to give it countenance or + 
orte, | 


If the enmity, which the new miniſtry acoſellty & to- 
words Lord B— is fincere, they will be repaid in kind, 
and their ruin then is at the diſtance of a few months 


only; for it is not probable, that the man who has re- 


peatedly broken his word of neutrality with thoſe to 
"N= he had been conſiderably indebted, ſhould keep 
| A „ it 


t 6 7 Ie 
it to thoſe who declare open war with him. They 8 
not themſelves be blind to this, but muſt expect that 
he who removed a well- grounded and ſucceſsful mi- 
niſter, to revenge the mimi mog of his brother, will not 

fit tamely by and fee the reſt of his friends proſeribed 5 
by a ſet of men, who have neither . nor abj- 
Jities. to ley their deftruRtion. | 5 


2 * 3 


4A CANDID ANSWER ro A LATE PAMPHLET, ENTITULED 
AN HONEST MAN'S REASONS FOR DECLINING To TAXE 
* ANY PART IN THE NEW OST RATION 


. EY 


Du patris, quorum ſemper 2 numine T roja . 

Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, . 

dun Hales animos n u ef Tam certa 127 8 yu | 
5 po 8 955 9 9 12 . | $8 „ 
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barer to Gy "OY Eſq. now Sir Wa went Bart. Wo 
a ſhort time after the publication of this pamphlet, which was 


in June 3765, was appointed one of the. en to ** es 
e under * Marquis of N 4; 7 


N 
* 


3 AM chad: to Hoa, that certain TT are at laſt 
x . of their error, and have laid aſide the 
prejudices they uͤſed to entertain agalnſt the harmleſs 
writers ang rinters of 3 pamphlets. I remember, when 
it was thoug t an object worthy the attention of a mi- 
*hiſtry to crulh thefe hydra-heads of liberty, with all 
their Herculean powers. Conviction has prevailed over 
pre poſſeſſion, and the public may again be amuſed 
and informed by a ſvcceſſion of polemic writings - 
Amongſt the various productions on the ſubject of the 
late happy change, a remarkable pamphlet is lying 
now before me, which bears for its title, The Honeſt 
Man's Reaſons for declining”. t6 take. any Part in the new 
Admin iſrotion. The author (be he my lord or fir) who 


thus thinks it Wyeutabowss on him to tare the reaſons of 
5 ; t his 


. 192 


his political ſeceſtion, may, for any thing 1 know to 
the contrary, have been offered ſome plage, for which 
he was thought capable; but he will Sardon me if 
(ignorant as I am of his great abilities and ſuperabun- 
dant honeſty) J heſitate ſomewhat to allow, that thoſe 
were the only reaſons, ' which may have influenced his 
very ſingular conduct. As J pretend not to know po- 
fitively, who this anonymous writer is, I may venture 
to attribute his ſeIf-denial rather to the effects of ſelf- 
conceit and diſappointment; and I may ſuppoſe fur- 
ther, without offence, that, having i in this performance 
vented his ſpleen | and reſentment; he may, in his 
cooler moments, come to reſolve, chat, without any, 
diſparagement to his honeſty or merit, he may accept 
ſome future offer, which this now obnoxious and inca- 
pable miniſtry may do him the honour 0 lay in his way. 
He may then, for his own fake, be ſorry and repent of 
publiſhing a work, which he muſt wiſh, when that day 
comes, to have recalled; becauſe, whilſt he is arraign- 
ing the extravagancies of youth in others, he has cer- 
tainly convinced the world, that he is himſelf Joung, 
Very young in political ſagacity and experience. 


Whatever may be the conſequences of this injudici- 
ous ſtep to himſelf, my preſent concern is only to 
take care, that detraction may not be miſtaken for argu- 
ment, fiction for fart, and aſſertion for proof. That the 

blic may weigh in equal ſcales the arguments pro-- 
duced on both ſides, and may be enabled to judge, 
which are the lighteſt in the balance, I will conſider 
the pamphlet almoſt paragraph by paragraph. 


Our author begins with infinuating, that to take 


part with the preſent miniſtry, would be to dgſert his 


former ſyſtem. I anſwer, that to take part with the 
reſent adminiſtration would be ſo far from a deſertion 


6: bis e that ĩt would be uniformly 10 o perſevere i in it, 
, and 
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11 
and to avail himſelf of the ſucceſs, which a determined 
oppoſition to bad meaſures has at laſt procured. 


Whatever objections he may have to make to ſane of 
their arrangements, he cannot be a fair and impartial 
obſerver, who does not ſee, that the proſpe# of the 
public benefit being promoted is beyond compariſon, greater 
under our preſent governors than it was under the 
former. The meaſures of our former governors have 
been arraigned, tricd, and condemned by the voice, 
little leſs than unantmous, of the people. The mea- 
ſures of the preſent, he allows, are not ſufficiently pub- 
lic to warrant an examination of them, Ir is by their 
actions and meaſures alove, that they ought to be 
judged ; and they are confident, the people will not be 
deceived by any wild hypotheſis, which this miſtaken, 
- though perhaps honeſt man, has formed in his diſcon- 
tented brain; and which every day's Experience will 

3% 8 ed 


One merit they have apparent and undeniable 4 their 
flirſt ſetting out, that the miſchievous influence of that 
clan of miniſters, who owed their introduction to the 
error of the favourite, has been fundamentally and radi- 
cally removed. This advantage being confeſſedly gained 
to the public, it matters not to the public whether the 
late favourite lent his aſſiſtance to this removal of ſo 
fragrant an evil; nor whether it took its riſe from his 
reſentment or caprice. When their inveterate enemies 
happen to quarrel, honeſt and wiſe politicians will lay 

hold of ſo favourable an opportunity to do good to | 
others, and come at their own right, Like experienced 

: generals before a garriſon, which has riſen up in 
mutiny, they will avail themſelves of the lucky mo- 
ment for attack, will enter in, during the confuſion, 
at the unguarded breach, and take poſſeſſion of the 
otherwiſe impregnable citadel. . The proſperous. gale 
and tide 8885 themfelyes but rarely in affairs of 

great 
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great importance. —If once neglected, they ſcarce ever 
return RR + : 


Nor is it worth diſputing, what 3 the late fa- 
vourite may hold of thoſe, who have the reins of go- 
vernment now in their hands. The nation, which 
entertains already a favourable opinion of them from 
their former ſpirit and integrity, will eſtabliſh a more 
perfect judgment of them from their preſent and fu- 
ture actions. If, to the utmoſt of their abilities, they 
ſhould purſue the public good, all honeſt men will cer- 
tainly take part with them, will readily aſſiſt, and ſup- 
port them; and that ſupport will make it impoſſible 
for the favourite ever to regain his former influence. 
But if they ſhould be deſerted in the courſe of their beſt - 
endeavours by thoſe, who formerly made a part of their 
line of battle, deſerted perhaps for no better reaſon than 
becauſe this or that friend is not humoured and in- 
dulged in all his partialities or prejudices, and for rea- 
ſons he bas bitberto declined to reveal, the want of due ſup- 
port may poſſibly reſtore the favourite to that influence, 
which otherwiſe he never could have regained. This 
is the very conduct, which no doubt the favourite, if 
he ſhould be mad enough to make a freſh attempt, 
muſt ſincerely rejoice at. It is the next ſtep to the 
taking a part with him: or is, perhaps, an underhand 
diſguiſed expedient to reſtore thoſe others to influence, 
whom it has coſt us ſo much anxious labour to deprive 
of it. 


Hoc Ithacus velit, & nag no en atride. 


But the late miniſter, (ſeparated now for the firſt | 
time from his aſſociates, and in the ſingular number) 
has acted, as the honeſt man is perſuaded, without any 
5 concert or dependence on the E. of B—: it follows neceſ- 
| Garily, that all the arbitrary arid futile meaſures, of | 
= = _ which he was accuſed before of being no more than a | 
CNS part- 


+ Ys 


| 2 10 7 ä 
participant, muſt be charged ſole to his on account; 
An heavy load, too weighty, he will find, even for his 
able ſhoulders to ſupport; from which the friends of 
| the E. of B. may with bim joy of being ſo luckily diſ- 
charged. Mechinks the panegyriſt of this upright and 
wiſe miniſter Thou!d be cautious of inticing others, at 
preſent ſomewhat incredulous, into the mme perſua- 
ſion. 'His ſpirited friend will be no otherwiſe a gainer 
by it than to have exchanged the appellation of a tool 
for ſomething wor ſe, g 


The removal of G. from his bigh ſtation, i is appa- 
rently a ſore, that galls not a little his new. champion. 
I will not diſpute with him in mathematical problems, 
to whom principally the merit belongs of G. 's remo- 

val; but it is obvious to common ſenſe, that if G. 

ſupports B. H. and S. who are prejudicial to K. and C, 
it behoves K. and C. if they are wiſe, to remove G. 
from the power of doing harm, no leſs than B. H. and 
8. — I cannot, in my 1 join the encomiums 
he beſtows upon his well grounded and ſucceſsful miniſter. 
By what means he had any ground at all to ſtand upon, 
the late favourite can beſt explain; ſucceſsful, it muſt 
be allowed, he has been in the defence of 2 war- 
rants; and in the diminution of p——y privilege ; 
ſucceſsful in an obſtinate perſeverance, in an odious ex 
tenſion of the exciſe; ſucceſsful in maintaining. kms ſl 
beggars in their offices, and keeping honeſt ſufferers 
out of their rights. How far he has been ſucceſsful in 
his meaſures relating to America, the numberleſs re- 
monſtrances and complaints arriving daily from that 
country will in a ſhort time inform us. His merits, 
upon examination, will ſcarce eppear conſiderable 
enough to juſtify the aſperſions caſt ſo undeſervedly on 
the deere of the preſent 2dminiſtration; nor can I ſee 
any proof from his paſt ſervices, that the fate or for- 
| tunes of this country IG, in the leaſt degree, upon 
bis 
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bis being permitted to rule over, or rake n with | 
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But cohat f is fo be the pain. to the 0 0 it is aſked, hs | 
this late miniſterial revolution: ? Is it any thing more 
than a ſquabble about places 2—A queſtion very ealily 
to be anſwered. That {quabble about places is impor- 
| tant to the. public—ir is important, that , honeſt men 
' ſhould be put into them; that influence and -power 
ſhould be in the hands of honeſt men, to the end that 
meaſures tending to the public good may be purſued. 
Nor is it ſurely any imputation upon ſuch, nor need 
they ever repent, that they are favoured and ſupported 
by great men, as honeſt as themſelves; and, till it can 
be proved, that they have not abilities to execute their 
ſeveral functions, I am at a loſs to conceive, how they 
Can, in their public characters, have incurred any honeſt 
man's indignation. They, who will not be ſlaviſſi de- 


: pendants upon any great man whatever, diſdain the 


thought of ſubmitting to the dominion of double fauour- 
itiſm; and it is an inſtance only of their candour and 
moderation, not of their ſervility, that they are diſpoſed 
to employ under them a few able perſons, who have 
been favoured formerly with Lord Bute's protection. 
It is this candour and diſpaſſionate temper, which has 
2 them to look out for abilities in every quar- 
: where thoſe abilities have not been ſtained with arbi- 
me and oppreſſive principlzs.—Of all men. under this 
deſcription they defire the concurrence, they will not 
be aſhamed to beſpeak, and endeavour to procure the 
honourable aid, and W : | 


Tre rutulufor faar 7 null diferinine kalt. 
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"It is a r end concern: is thei; that ſome, for he 
integrity they have a perfect eſteem, of whoſe'abilities 
they are moſt fully convinced, have not conſented hi- 


therto to an union with their party's and that ſome in- 
dced, 


deed have abſolutely refuſed to n with them. But 
theſe our patriots in places are, thank Heaven, not ſo 
diſpirited, as not to undertake to do as much good to 
their country, as they may be able, even without them ; 
and they will ſtil! wiſh for the arrival of that happy 
day, when the acceſſion and cordial union of thoſe, 
 whoſeabſence they lament, ſhall contribute to ſtrengthen 
their ſteady endeavours, and, by that reaſonable junc- 
tion, enable them to ſtand forth, as miniſters without 
exception; they have the modeſty not to deny, that all of 
them cannot lay claim to experience in their departments; 
but they may flatter themſelves, that, without detri- 
ment to the public ſervice, an extraordinary degree of 
attention and diligence will go a great way towards 
ſupplying that defect; and, ſhould any trivial error be 
committed by them, inſtead of defending it, as their 
immediate predeceſſors have done, they will not be 
aſhamed to own, and to correct it. | 


It is an hardy aſſertion, which no honeſt man ould 
make without a certainty of the fact, that two reſpecta- 
ble perſons, holding the higheſt ftations in the law, 
have moſt publicly and fincerely regretted the late change. 
I might as well aſſert, what has been as induſtriouſly 
circulated, -that one of them has na more partiality to 
the out, than to the ins, but lumps them in his deteſta- 
tion equally together. The other, I can never believe, 
can be convicted of expreſſing himſelf unfavourably, 
either of his ancient friendſhips, or his family con- 
nections; and it would be doing an injuſtice to hoth 
theſe worthy. perſonages to ſuppoſe, they will ſet their 
faces againſt any miniſtry, that ſhall appear to act from | 
honeſt principles. Neither ought i it to obtain any more = 
credit, that the popular marquis and his affectionate 
cColleague in office are ſo utterly averſe to a ſyſtem, of 
which they. hitherto nN 4 «a as N — 
yo. „ © apo —— 
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What the great commoner may think of theſe 
young gentlemen, (a name I ſhall not ſcruple to adopt, 
as carrying no reproach with it, till it appears they are 


too young to do their country ſervice) or what he may 


have ſaid, if he has ſaid any thing in approbation or. 


diſlike 'of their new ſyſtem, I ſhall not take upon me 
to affirm; both ſides, it is very probable, have made 


more uſe of his name and opinion, than can be fairly 

| juſtified; but I may venture, after the example of my 

honeſt, honeſt antagoniſt, to judge of the part he will take, 
from cobat I think his temper, his opinion, and his charatter 
would lead to. Firſt then, from a recollection of what 


TI have heard paſſed in parliament, where Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Conway were zealouſly embarked in the ſame 
cauſe, in the defence of the rights and liberties of the ä 


people, I can by no means aſſent, that he will like the 


new adminiſtration the worſe for General Conways 
having a conſiderable ſhare in it. I ſhould judge, that 


there is nobody of whoſe abilities and integrity he has 


a better opinion. Nor does it follow, that he totally 
diſapproves their ſyſtem, becauſe he has not taken an 


official department amongſt them. Who knows, that 


his own judgment did not incline him to have taken 
one? Who will pretend to affirm, that, if he had been 


unconnected, and entirely left to his frft thoughts, he 
would not have preſided, at this moment, with his 
councils, over thoſe, whoſe zeal he had ſo long dire&- 


ed, whoſe principles he had ſo conſtantly approved? 


and upon whom indeed could he have pitched for his 
aſſociates in the taſk of government, but upon thoſe 
very perſons, whoſe misfortune it now is, as well as the 
greateſt objection made to them, that they are deprived, 
moſt unaccountably, of his immediate aſſiſtance? If 


the eſſential intereſts of the nation are committed, as 
the non-acceptant urges, to a miniſtry compoſed of the 
 extrauvagancies of youth, and the infirmities of age, upon 
whom, let me ö to > alk him, muſt the blame fall, 
that 
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that * great commoner does not, with his abilities, 


prevent this giddineſs and dotage from being prejudi- 
cial to his country? It was made capital, by Solon's 

laws, for any perſon to continue neuter, when the com- 
mune magnum was endangered by parties. — The more 


therefore, that this honeſt recuſant, who diſdains to 


change his modern friends for an employment, ſucceeds 
in proving the inexperience and inabiliy of the preſent 


well · intentioned adminiſtration, the more he ſhews the 
abſolute neceſſity there is for the aſſiſtance of every 
-candid and diſintereſted patriot-; and the more occaſion 


he will have to juſtify that ſcrupulous delicacy, Which 


has prompted one of his friends, as it is ſaid, to ſhrink 


| from the weight of popular odium, and another to refuſe 
0 ſtoop to take part with them. But, the brave knot 


of Engliſnmen, Who have appeared with ſo much cre- 


dit to themſelves and no leſs benefit to the nation, an 


the lage of parliament, who ſtood up ſo undauntedly in 
defence of our ancient conſtitution, will ſłkulk behind 
the ſhield of no political Ajax for protection in ſo 


gilorious a cauſe. I truſt they are not now ſo few in 


number, as: to doubt of conqueſt ; I rather believe, 
as well as hope, they cannot fail of ſucceſs; but, if 


they ſhould, they will have had the merit of having 
manfully attempted it, of having ſtruggled for it, and 
of deſerving it. Far from thinking it an, inſolence, or 

ſymptom of their inbecility, to boaſt of the ſupport of one 


of moſt noble and meritorious perſonages in the na- 
tion, they will continue (without aſking leave of the 
honeſt trimmer) to glory in the patronage of ſo re- 
ſpectable a leader, to rejoice in the ſupport of a patriot 
hero, who wiſnhes to live but to ſerve his diſtreſſed coun- 
try, and who, by the 50i/dom of bis councils in the cabinet 
has been endeavouring recently to reſtore peace and 
hermony throughout his majeſty's dominions, which 
che had delivered formerly from imminent danger, ** 


ct s „ 
It is Wich "Rot reluctance, that I launch out für- 
0 1 upon a ſubject, of ſo very delicate a nature; I 
have confined. myſelf to a ſtile of moderation, from a 
dieſire not to fend; but; in defence of an ãnjured cha- 
racter, which appears to me to be by ſome miſunder- 
ſtood, and is by others miſrepreſented, I ſhall not ſtop. 
to conſider whom my arguments may diſpleaſe. If 
the friends and dependants of this juſtly popular prince 
have heretofore been ſteady in their oppoſition to bad. 
meaſures, it may ſurely be preſumed. from thence, that 
be did not ſleep. regardleſs of the royal miſerits,, bur was in- 
_ceſſantl. at work to remove them; and the aſperſions 
caſt upon his many and . virtues, are moſt 
convincing proofs, that he has been much more alert to 
extricate his ſovereign from diſtreſs, than ſome defeat- 
ed politicians could have wiſhed, But, when they bare 
the barefaced hardineſs to add, that his interpoſition 
has increaſed thoſe miſeries, inſtead of relieving them, 
they diſplay to the world their cloven feet, by prefery 
ring in their eſteem their late inveterate enemies to 
their Mill cordial friends; and, by thus playing the 
game into the hands of thoſe, whom! they ſo 9 
poſed, againſt the very men, with whom. they haves 
Ek for ſome time to haye acted. BY,” 4 


It is agreed on all ſides; chat this 5 3 
Po moſt induftriouſly employed his power to. effectu- 


ate this happy revolution. By whoſe particular means 
he was introduced to receive that power, he has em- 
Ployed ſo meritoriouſiy, the public is not very ſolicitous 
to enquire. The change imports them only as they 
feel the good effects of it; and feeling them, they will 
continue to bleſs the hand which has procured them. 
But this, it ſeems, however immaterial to the nation, 
is one of the chief cauſes of the honeſt pamphleteers 
diſapprobation. The noble agent, not being entirely 
+6 bis taſte, his prejudices have wrought upon him to 
e, the meaſure Rey he will not therefore dend 


Pp 
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his hand to pump, he - not help to fave the Snking 
veſſel, becauſe his friends diſlike the pilot, nor yet will 
take the rudder into their on hands, and fit at the 
helm in his place. Is then the ſhip to be abandoned, 
and given up to deſtruction, becauſe a few impractica- 
ble paſſengers fit indolently down, and peeviſhly refuſe 
to labour with the more induſtrious and prudent ſailors? 


"Muſt the whole crew ſubmit to periſh: through their ul . 


humours and their obſtinacy? 


The honeſt man ſays, yes: for he will © engage in 
an adminiſtration formed under bis auſpices ; were either 


ttkeir abilities or purpoſes laudable, which he is frank 


enough to declare he thinks they are not; or if they 
were, they will not be long in a ſituation to exert them. 
The office laid in his way has not, forſooth, the appear- 
ance of permanency. I will examine the reaſons he is 
pleaſed to give, why, under this adminiſtration, no of- 
Ice can be permanent; he ſays, their ſupport will either 
fail or betray them; for either the Ear! of Bute privately 
_ engapes to ſupport them with his influence, or he takes no 
Part them. On this gueſtion, their ſucceſs muſt depend ſepa- 
ratehy from their parliamentary firength, and on this queſ- 
tion they themſelves principally rely. I will not have 
recourſe with him to the forcible power of the crown, 
increaſed though it has been to an enormous degree by 
the exorbitant rewards, as well as exceſſive cruelty in 
- puniſhments, practiſed. by their predeceſſors in office, 
for the eſtabliſhment of their parliamentary; ſtrength. 
On the contrary, I will eſtimate. the honeſty of our 
preſent repreſentatives ſo high, as to be confident 
that they will cordially ſupport all meaſures tend- 
ing to promote the public welfare. Corruption in- 
dieed might acquire friends, as perſecution would un- 8 
doubtedly beget enemies. The perſuaſive engine, 
am not obliged to allow, will be employed; or, 
it it were, it probably would have the ſame ſucceſs, 
| that it has met with ner a es nor Will it 
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be falr to ce = the reſource of force. and vio- 
lence will'by our preſent miniſters be recurred to, be- 
fore one inſtance. of ſuch a nature can be alledged 
againſt them. Their induſtry in doing juſtice to all 
| thoſe who had been perſecuted,” is a ſure pledge to the 

public of their future lenity and moderation. | 


But who has told this gentleman, that it was the plan 
of the new miniſtry, at once abruptly, and without hefita- 
tion, to contradict and repeal every meaſure, that was 

carried for the laſt two years? It is no uncommon 
thing in parliament to repeal in one ſeſſion, what they 
had enacted in another; and it is more than probable, 
that the next ſeſſion may ſee cauſe to alter the mode 
and rigour of ſome acts, the impropriety of which 
might not appear fo clearly to them in the laſt, But, 
if the adminiſtration ſhould fail in their ur to 
make what they think neceſſary reformations, what 
blame can be imputed to them? the public will not be 
in a worſe ſtate, will remain only i in the ſame ſituation, 
in which they were placed by the preceding miniſters. 
It will be expected, to be ſure, from thoſe now in office, 
to propoſe thoſe reformations; it will be the buſineſs 
of the parliament to adopt or refuſe them; and I have 
not the leaſt doubt, but every honeſt man, when con- 
vinced of his error (though not abruptly and W con- . 
fidrration) will readily retract it. | | 


The acquiſition or acceſſion of parliamentary 8 
being then very preſumable, I will not allow, that their 
continuance in power will depend upon the late fa- 
vourite's promiſes of ſupport or neutrality ;\ though 
either of theſe hypotheſis is fully ſufficient to enſure 
it; much leſs can I conceive how the reſult muſt be their 

ruin. If he is willing to ſupport, and ſhall be able; it 
will increaſe, not leſſen their ſecurity z nor need they 
be aſhamed to accept the aſſiſtance, even of him, in the 
purſuit of their own vpright meaſures. Qui facit per 


6 
ebum, facit perſe, is a maxim as incontrovertible in vir- 
tuous as in criminal actions. Whatever the honeſt 
ſeribler may think of them, they are not ſo great no- 
vices in politics, as to refuſe ſupport from any quarter, 
that will contribute to the public good. Unlimited and 
unreſtrained by terms repugnant to their honour, they 
will accept, and thankfully, the aſſiſtance even of the 
late: unpopular and diſgraced miniſters. Perha ps it is the 
| only. amends. theſe gentlemen have in their power to 

make for their degenerate apoſtacy. Since therefore 
the fance of the favourite, as well as every 6ther in- 
dividual in parliament, will contribute, as far as it goes, 
to their eſtabliſhment, ſo even will his aeutrality be pro- 
ductive of advantage to them. For thoſe, over whom 
he is ſuppoſed to have an influence, left to themſelves, | 
will probably adopt that ſide, to which he is under- 
ſtood to be the leaft unfavourable, Thus Ihave proved, 
that his ſupport. or neutrality, ſo far from, being their 
ruin, cannot fail of contributing to their daily confir- | 
mation. The reſt of the honeſt man's hypotheſis is 
1s to ridicylous and abſurd to deſerve an anſwer. + 2 
need not be afraid of his perſuading any one man of 


5 ſenſe in the kingdom, that the favourite has conſented 


that his friends ſhould not be merely neglected, but 
even diſmiſſed from their employments, has conſented 
to retreat himſelf, and that the new miniſters ſhould 
acquire full ſway in every department of influence in 

the ſtate; and all for what? why truly, as a Machiave- 
_ Han round about expedient to tegain his abdicated 
power. He muſt foreſee, no doubt, if he aſſiſted 
them, the certainty of his receiving theſe mortifica- 
tions; and muſt have determined to ſubmit patiently 
to them, But to be a forward inſtrument: towards the 
diſmiſſion of his dependants, in order: forſooth, to re- 
ſtore them; to transfer univerſal power to his oppo- 
nents, with a latent deſign to reſume it, is an experi- 
ment W888 detour in politicy, which will * in 


TFT 


this country, be made with ſueceſs. That he has pu 


lated a: fecret article with the new miniſters, for the re- 
ſtoration of his power, is an inſinuation as falſe, as the 
ſuppoſition of his defigning to recover it, is improbable, 
The unblemiſhed and invulnerable characters of the 


noble perſons, againſt whom this ſtroke of malice 18 | 


levelled; are alone ſufficient to defeat the impotent at- 


tack. The poiſoned dart is broken in pieces, and falls - 
harmleſs to the ground, like the brittle ſword of Tur- 


nus from the heavenly-tempered armour of Vulcan. 


Let the day come, which is foretold ſo confidently, of 


his requiring returns for theſe ſacrifices, of his demand- 
ing appointments and honours- for all his diſcarded friends 


and follywers ; thoſe patriots, who were not afraid to 


look his meridian ſun in the face, will ſcarce ſhrink at 
his fainter ray in the evening. Certain of incurring 
the public odium by complying with ſuch demands, 
they cannot but -rivet themſelves till ſtronger in the 


hearts of their fellow-ſubje&s, by refuſing them; and 


they will as reſolutely defy his utmoſt diſpleaſure then 
as they have done Heretofore upon the like occaſions. 


For my part, I am amongſt the number of the many, 


who cannot foreſee their political death depending either 


upon his envy, caprice, or fear. Whatever paſſion may 


have incited him to remove this honeſt man's honeſt 


and ſpirited minifter, whoſe ſo much vaunted abilities 1 


am perſuaded he never did gfteerm (and it may be pre- 
ſumed, if he has removed him, he does not dread his re- 
ſentment) it is not probably, at the preſent moment, his 
inclination, nor will it ever be again in his porver, to 


make or unmake adminiftrations at his pleaſure. He 


is not accuſed by the honeſt man, nor ſuſpected by any 


- 
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one elſe, of particular affection to our preſent rulers; 
but having, formerly beep the aggreſſor, in injuring 
them, by whom he never was injured, it is moſt likely. 
he will ever hereafter prefer them to thoſe late aſſoci · 
ates or dependants, whom he may poſſibly accuſe of 


3 


„ 
having betrayed him. Nor do I eſtimate his under- 
ſtanding at ſo low a rate, as to ſuſpect him capable of 
renewing the raſh attempt to lord it over the firſt nobi- 
lity, and wantonly ſport with the peace and happineſs of | 
three kingdoms. Having drunk full deeply of the bit- 
ter cup of ambition, having ſeen the perils of ſtate- 
intrigues and national reſponſibility, having experi- 
enced no leſs than his predeceſſors, the ingratitude of 
his creatures, raiſed by him from contempt to conſe- 
quence, from beggary to opulence, from the duſt to 
honours, he will ſcarce be raſh enough to launch his 
| ſhattered bark again into the ſame tempeſtuous and 
dangerous ocean. Fortunate he will be beyond ex- 
pectation, if he ſhould be able to draw the dark veil - 
of oblivion over his paſt temerity; and favoured al- 
moſt beyond example, if his future retirement and 
acquieſcence ſhould be allowed to atone for the evils, 


occaſioned by his too-aſpiring ambition. But, if his 


reigning paſſion is ſtill as the honeſt man inſinuates, to 
knock down adminiſtrations, like Drawcanfir, and then 
bid them -riſe up again; if ſuch be his malignity of 
mind- (which I am far from believing) that he fiads 
pleaſure only in deſtroying that goodly firuZure of go- 
vernment, which he has neither ability nor judgment to 
direct, the reſult 2oill be his own ruin, and a freſh triumph 
to the adminiſtration. They neither have reaſon to 
expect the treatment Mr, Grenville has met with; nor 
to fear the fate which the D. of Bedford had to dread 
from a deſpairing and incenſed mob; which mob, if 
they roſe up at all, would probably riſe up in their de- 
fence againſt the common enemy. Be it therefore his 
inclination, and be 1 it even hereafter in his power, to 
play the fame political farce again, as his deſtruction 
would be the conſequence, I will not threaten myſelf 
or the nation, with the fear of ſo improbable an at- 
tempt; onthe. contrary, far, very far, from ſeeing the 

preſent adminiſtration in the light of a Jim cobweb, 
which every your fy may hope to break through, 1 
| © " regard 


t 9 
regard it as an edifice in a ſtate of ſtrength, that pro- 


miſes not the ſhort date of a few months only, but an in- 
creaſing and permanent ſecurity. It may, it will no 


doubt, receive additional buttreſſes and new ornaments; 


but the foundation and groundwork will {till continue 
the ſame; a foundation, I truſt, not to be ſhaken by 
the impotent blaſts of envy and malevolence, built, 
as it is, not on hollow ground, but on the united favour 
of the crown and the almoſt univerſal RS NE of 


the people. 


I have now waded through this ant: ainitelt mant- 


feſto; which ſeems calculated merely to ſerve the 


purpoſe of ſome ambitious and diſappointed ſtateſman. 
And having, as I went along, expoſed the fallacy of 


all his reaſons, and the futility of his objections, as 
well as ſhewn the injuſtice of his inſinuatibns, I find it 


needleſs to expatiate further upon the ſubject: I have 


refrained from urging many material facts, for fear of 


giving offence to ſome, with whom a ſpeedy re- union 
is moſt fincerely deſired : and yet I flatter myſelf, what 
I have offered will be ſufficient to conyince the 1 * | 
tial reader, . 


That the preſent miniſtry 2 the eſteem of 
the public for their former actions, and the immediate 
ſervice they have done their country. —T hey have re- 


moved from the ſeat of power a ſet of Ts, offenſive 


equally to k— and people. 


I have likewiſe, in contradiction to the gung hypo- 
theſis of the /0i-diſant honeſt man endeavoured to prove 


| that it is more than probable (I had almoſt ventured to 


ſay certain) that their adminiſtration will be perma- 


; nent ro 


_ they. are e agrecable to both ing and peo- 
pie; — . 
VV | Brcaſe 
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Biecauſe they will proceed to act upon the fame patri- 
© otic principles by which they firſt acquired the national 

favour; on principles, which Mr. Pitt cannot but com- 
mend, being congenial with his own, and therefore 
never will oppoſe; but which, it is rather hoped, he 
Will, in the next ſeſſion of parliament, whether as a 
miniſter, or private man, for the good of his country, 
invigorate and confirm with all the force of his perſua- 
five eloquence, and all the weight of his deſervedly 
eſteemed character. I ſhall leave it now to time, the 
grand diſcoverer of truth, to determine, whoſe argu- 
ments are moſt concluſive and beſt founded, + 


Opinionum commenta delet dies. 


r G 8 r C 1. 


1 ſhall be these I in general to have paid too much 
attention to the daily hackneys, Anti-Sejanus, Detector, 
A true Engliſhman, with a few others of the ſame black 

' hue, in thus beſtowing a ſhort poſtſcript on their ri- 
| baldry and incoherent nonſenſe ; and yet it may not be 

quite uſeleſs to flap off theſe tiney inſects, who are 
| buzzing ſo continually about our ears, without how- 


ever the leaſt ability to ſting. The harmleſſneſs of 


the productions might induce their readers to ſuſpect, 
| that they are concealed friends of the new miniſters. 
 Unableto produce one ſingle blameable ami Mon or com- 
| miſſion, they are reduced to the neceſſity of prophecy- 
ing, that, poſſibly, /ome time or other, the adminiſtra- 

tion may be guilty of an error. An heavy formidable 
charge indeed} to which the fallibility of human na- 
ture ſubjects even the moſt conſummate ſtateſman ; and 
from which it would be the higheſt arrogance to plead 
an exemption, To combat therefore ſeriouſly with 
non: entities, and poſſibilities only, would be no wiſer 

yu to fight in earneſt with mere — . 
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they are to do, provoke a retroſpect into the miſconduct 


of their patrons, and tempt a daily recapitulation of 
what they have done, to their eternal ſhame? Theſe 
blunderers, if they are not hypocrites, would do pru- 


dently to recolle& the trite but wiſe adage, that 
<« men, before they venture to throw ſtones, ſhould 


« well conſider, whether their own houſes be not made 
c of glaſs; for ſurely, of all characters that now 


exiſt,” thoſe of their newly canoniſed ſaints and patriots 


are the moſt brittle and fragile. And let them learn 


this further leſſon from the great orator of * 


age, (an author who has probably not come in their 
way,) that, . Nothing is Jeſs ta be borne, than for thoſe 
ce men to pretend to call others to accoun for their actions, 
cc who are not able to o jufrify their own.” 


The truth! i, that the public conſiders all chefs ma- 


licious and ſcurrilous invectives, as the agonizing ef- 
forts of men in deſpair; who, like, Sempronius 1 in the 
tragedy, are dy ing with curſes and CXFFATIONSs the af 


words in their mouths, 10 


3 


u ee beds cher Wed mip ky 7 [- 


ee 1155 _ er and heav'n, and Cato tremble! 
EY ON e S Cato. 


| Theſe aying cos of 1 call to our 
minds what is related of the Tartars of old i in their en- 
gagements, that they made a furious onſet at firſt, bur, 
if manfully reſiſted, retired with ppecipirarion, dad 
were never heard of any more. 


thai word to the patrons, themſelves, at I * 
done. —I, with their boaſted grey hairs and experience, 


they have acquired any degree of wiſdom in their gene- 


kation, they ſhould perceive the danger and folly of 
* 3 0 Ws erecting 
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Or may we not e theſe profeſſed advocates of | 
the late miniſters to be their ſecret and inveterate ene- 
mies; who by anticipating guilt in others, for what 
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erecting batteries which will be turned againſt their 


own mal- practices; and of commencing an attack, 


which cannot but end fatally, in their own FOR 
and deſtruction. g 


Debinc ie „ ut quieſeant, moneo, 2 400 Frank 
| Maledicere, malefacta ne noſcant ſua. 


— * * 
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10 the h of February, 1766, the houſe of commons in 
committee on the bill to repeal the American ſtamp act, ex- 
amined ſome witneſſes, particularly Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of 


F * examination the followin, gi is a ere 8 : 


Q WHAT is your name, Pay place hs abode? N 
A. Franklin, of Pbülsdeipdis . 


o Do the Americans pay any conſiderable taxes 
among themſelves A. nn, many, „ Ye ao very 
Peary r | 71 £9 n 


„ What are the preſent taxes in . laid 


by the laws of the colony . There are taxes on all 
eſtates real and perſonal, a poll-tax, a tax on all offices, 


profeſſions, trades and buſineſſes,” according to their 
profits; an exciſe on all wine, rum, and other ſpirits; 


and a duty of ten pounds per head on all een im- 
; ported, with ſome other duties, | 


i 


"Q- For what purpoſes. are thoſe taxes lic 2— 


A. For the ſupport of the civil and military eftabliſh- 
ments of the country, and to 9 the heavy debt 


contrafted in the laſt war. 80 


11 | SN 
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Q. How long are thoſe taxes to.continue "| Thoſe 


for diſcharging the debt are to continue till 1772, and 
longer, if the debt [ſhould not be then all 3 


The mers muſt aways continue. = 
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2 Was i it not expected that the debt . have 


ww ſooner diſcharged ?—A, It was, when the peace 


was made with France and Spain—But a freſh war 
breaking out with the Indians, a freſh load of debt 
was incurred, and. the taxes, of courſe, cantinued 
longer by a new law. 


Q. Are not all the people very able to pay choſe 
taxes? A. No. The frontier counties, all along the 
continent, having been frequently ravaged by the 


enemy, and greatly impoveriſhed, are able to pay very 


little tax. And therefore, in conſideration 'of their 
diſtreſſes, our late tax laws do expreſsly favour thoſe . 
counties, excuſing the ſufferers; and 1 ane the i 
ſame is done in other governments. 


Q. Are not you concerned in the management of the 


poſt- office in America ?—A, Yes; I am Rab * 


maſter general of North America. 
7 Don't you think the diftribution of ftamps, by 


poſt, to all the inhabitants, very practicable, if there 


was no oppoſition ?—A. The poſts only go along the 


ſea · coaſts; they do not, except in a few inſtances, go 


back into the country; and if they did, ſending for 


ſtarnps by poſt would occaſion an expenee of poſtage, 
amounting, in many caſes, to much more than that of : 


| as ſtamps themſelves. 


"th Are you 1 with Newfoundland — 


a I never was there. 


"0 Do you know whether there are any ME IP 
on that iſland ?—A., I have heard that there are no 
roads at all, but that the communication between one 


ſettlement and another is by ſea only. 


Q. Can you diſperſe the ſtamps by poſt in Canada? 


A. There is only a, poſt between Montreal and Quebec. 


The gains live ſo ſcattered * remote from each 
other, 


Cn 1 


ather, in \ that: vaſt country, that poſts cannat be fop- 

paorted among them, and therefore they cannot get 

ſtamps by poſt. The Engliſh colonies ns err wm 
frontiers, are very "thinly ſettled. R 


Q. From the thinneſs of the back OY 

«would not the ſtamp- act be extremely inconvenient to 
the inhabitants if executed? A. To be ſure it would ; . 
as many of the inhabitants could not get ſtamps when, | 
they had occafion for them, without taking long jour- 

1 neys, and ſpending perhaps three. or four ert that 

bl .the crown might get ſix· pence. 5 


„ 


2 Are not the, colenies, from chike Gebe hee 
| very able to pay the ſtamp duty? A. In my opinion, 
1 there is not gold or ſilver enough in the colonies to pay 
1 the ſtamp duty for one year. 3 8 


Q. Don't you Wer that the money abs ae the 

„ ſtamps was all to be laid out in America? A. I know 
it js appropriated by the act to the American rvice; 
but it will, be ſpent 1 in the conquered colonies,” where 
the ſoldjers ; are, not in the colonies that pay t. 


1 | 8201 Ls there not a balance. of trade due, from Scales 
vies where the troops are poſted, that will bring back 
1 the money to the old .colonies?—A. I think not. : 8 

believe very little would come hack. I know of no 
trade likely to bring it back. I think it would come 
= from the colonies where it was ſpent directly to Eng- 
| tand; for 1 have always obſerved, that in every colony 
the more plenty of means of remittance to England; the 
more goods are ſent 1 * * more de, Wich 
- 648 carried on. oo TN: 


W | What number of White inhabitants do you think 
Wl chore are in Pennſylvania —A. 1 ee, there "OY be 
= . about 160,000. 1 5 
2. What number of ben are Quakers? — — Per- 
hope a 8 PE pear 
. What | 
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_ to ſixty years of age. 


2 1 
R What nn of Germans ?—A, Perhaps $307 


| ther third; but I cannot ſpeak with certainty. 


2. Haye any number of the Germans ſeen fervice, 
as ſoldiers, in Europe A. Les, many of them, both 
in Europe and America. 


2 Are they as much Gflattsßed with che ſtamp 


duty as the Engliſh ?—A. Yes, and more; and with | 


reaſon , as their ſtamps are, in many caſes, to be double. 


Q. How many white men do you ſuppoſe there are 


in North-America ?—A. About $00,099» __ ſixteen 


Q. What may be the amount t of one year's impoits 
into Penoſylyania from Britain A. 1 have been 1 in- 
formed that our merchants PPPs the 1 APR 99 
Britain to be above 500,000]. 


C3 N ' Hp 34.5 31 


2 Wbat may be the amount of the 3 of youp | 


province exported to Britain >—A, It muſt be ſmall, 
as we produce little that is wanted in Britain. £2 1 Ye 
poſe i it cannot exceed 40, 00. . : 


Q. How then do you pay the balance derek. The 
Fs is paid by our produce carried to the Weſt- 
Indies, and ſold in our own; iſlands, or to. the French, 
Spaniards, Danes and Dutch; by the ſame carried 
to other colonies in 'North: Acherick, as to New-Eng- 


land; Nova“ Scotia, Newfoundland, Carolina and 
Georgia; by the ſame carried to different parts of Eu- 


rope, as Spain, Portugal and Italy. In all which 
places we receive either money , bills of exchange, or 
commodities that ſuit for remittance to Britain; which, 


| together with all the profits on the induſtry of our 

merchants and mariners, ariſing in thoſe citcuitous 
voyages, and the freights made by their ſhips, centre 
finally in Britain to diſcharge the balance, and pay for 
Britiſh manufactures continually uſed in the province, 
or fold to foreigners by our traders. 


; 2. Have 


ES] 


. Have you heard of any difficulties lately laid on 
the Spaniſh trade ?—A. Yes, I have heard that it has 
heen greatly obſtructed by ſome new regulations, and 
by the Engliſh men of war and cutters ſtationed all 
along the coaſt in America. 


Q. Dq you think it right, that Ah ſhould be 
proteſted by this country, and pay no part of the ex- 
 pence?—A, That is not the caſe, - The colonies raiſed, 
cloathed and paid, during the laſt war, near 25,000 
men,. and 68 many millions. 105 | 
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Q. Were you not reimburſed by parliament "BR 
A. We were only reimburſed hat, in your opinion, 
we had advanced beyond opr proportion, .or beyond 
what might reaſonably be expected from us; and it was 
à very ſmall part of what we ſpent. Pennſylvania, in 
particular, diſburſed about 500, oool. and the reimburſe- 
| ments, in the whole, did not exceed 60,0001, 


2. You have. ſaid. that. you pay. heavy taxes in 
Pennſylvania ; what do they amount to ip the pound LS 
A. The tax on all eſtates, real and perſonal, is 18. Gd. 
in the pound, fully rated; and the tax on the profits of 
trades and profeſſions, with ather taxes, wed I . 1 
8 1625 full 28. 6d. in the pound. 


1 Do you know any thing of aut rate of e ; 
in Pennſylvania, and whether it has fallen lately? 
A. It is commonly from 170 to 175. I have heard 
that it has fallen lately from 175 to 162 and a half, 
owing, . 4 ſuppoſe, to their leſſening their orders for 
goods; and when their debts to this country are paid, 

1 think the exchange will probably be at par. BY 


Q. Do not you think the people of America would 
ſubmit to pay the ſtamp-duty, if it was moderated ?— 
A. 258. 2 bt unleſs compelled by force of arms. 


1 A 
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" Are not the taxes in Pennſylvania laid on une; 

1 in order to burden the Engliſh trade, particu- 

larly the tax on profeſſions and buſineſs -A. It is not 

more burthenſome in proportion than the tax on lands. 

It is intended, and ſuppoſed to take an equal propor- 
tion of profits. 


Q. How is the aſſembly oompalis of pin kinds 
| of people are the members, landholders or traders ?— 
A. It is compoſed of anne merchants and ar- 

tificers. | 2 


Q. Are not che . ger landholders —4. I [believe | 
| an; are. 


Q. Do not 3 as as te as BP mift the tax 
off from the land, to eaſe that, and lay the burthen 
heavier on trade . have never underſtood it ſo. 

I never heard ſuch a thing ſuggeſted. And indeed an 
attempt of that kind could anſwer no purpoſe. The 
merchant or trader is always {killed in figures, and 
ready with his pen and ink. If unequal burthens are 
laid on his trade, he puts an additional price on his 
goods; and the conſumers, who are chiefly landholders, 
je Ktos pay the gvexcent parts if-not the whole. 


WT What was the temper of America cowards 2 
Britain before the year 1763 A. The beſt ; in the 
world. They ſubmitted willingly to the government 
of the crown, and paid, in all their courts, obedier ge 
to acts of parliament. Numerous as the people are % - 
the ſeveral old provinces, they coſt you nothing in 
forts, citadels, garriſons or armies, to keep them in 

ſubjection. They were governed by this country at the 

expence only of a little pen, ink and paper. They 
were led by a thread. They had not only a reſpect, 
but an affection for Great-Britain, for its laws, its cuſ- 
| toms and manners, and even a fondneſs for its faſhions, 
chat greatly increaſed the commerce. Natives of Bri- 
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| tain were always treated with particular regard ; - to be 
an Old-England-man was, of itſelf, a character of ſox I 


reſpect, and gave a kind of rank among us. 
Q. And what is e e now?—A. O, very 
much altered. i 


Q. Did you ever hear the * of a to 
make laws for America queſtioned till lately? A. The 
authority of parliament was allowed to be valid in all 
laws, except ſuch. as ſhould lay internal taxes. It 

was never diſputed in laying duties to UT com- 


JJC 
Q. In what proportion bath SE "HOOP in 
America? —A, I think the inhabitants of all the pro- 
vinces together, taken at a medium, double in about 
twenty-five years. But their demand for Britiſh manu- 
flactures increaſes much faſter; as the conſumption } is 
not merely in proportion to their numbers, but grows 
with the growing abllities of the ſame numbers to pay 
for them. In 172g, the whole importation from Bri- 
rain to Pennſylvania, was but Wear 18e Rafting; 
LE is NOW near half a million. ts 


N Inj what light did the: hols wy e uſe't to 
confider the parliament of Great Britain ?—A. They 
conſidered the parliament as the great bulwark and ſe- 
curity of their liberties and privileges, and always ſpoke 
of it with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration. Arbitrary 
ne they thought, might poſſibly, at times, at- 

mpt to oppreſs them; but they relied on it, that the 
parliament, on application, „ would always give redreſs. 
They remembered, with gratitude, a ſtrong inſtance of 
this, when a bill was brought into parliament, with a 
clauſe, to make royal inſtructions laws in the colonies, 
which the houſe of commons would not * ang it | 
was ren, =—_ 


Q. And have they not fill the fithe" teen for 
parliament ? A. No; it is greatly leſſened. 


Q. To what cauſes is that owing e 70 a con- 
currence of cauſes; the reſtraints lately laid on their 
trade, by which the bringing of foreign gold and filvet 
into the colonies was prevented; the prohibition of 
making paper money among themſelves; and then de- 
manding a new and heavy tax by ſtamps; taking 
away, at the ſame time, trials by juries, and refuſing 
to receive and hear their humble petitions. 


Q. Don't you think they would ſubmit to the ſtamp⸗ 
act, if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken out, 
and the duty reduced to ſome particulars, of ſmall 
moment ?—A. No; they will never ſubmit to it. 


_- Q. What do you think is the reaſon that the people 
of America: increaſe faſter than in England?—A, Be- 


cauſe they marry younger, and more generally. 


Q. Why ſo?—A, Becauſe any young couple that 
are induſtrious, may eaſily obtain land of their outings” on 
which they can raiſe a family. 


Q. Are not the lower rank. of people more at their 
eaſe in America than in England?—A.. They may be 
ſo, if they are ſober and düngen, as they are better 
paid for their labour. p 


Q What is your opinion of a cee tax, impoſed 
on the ſame principle with that of the ſtamp-a&; how 
would the Americans receive it A. Jult as Fey 40 
this. They would not pay it. 


Q Have you not heard of the belebt ahi 
houſe, and of the houſe of lords, aſſerting the right of 
_ parliament relating to America, including a power to 

tax the people there 3 bee 1 a rage On en 
reſolutions. * 
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Q What will be the opinion,of the Americans on 


thoſe reſolutions — A. They will think them uncon- 5 
ſtitutional and unjuſt, 


'Q. Was it an opinion in America before 176g, that 
the parliament had no right to lay taxes and duties 
there ?—A. I never heard any objection to the right of 
laying duties to regulate commerce; but a right to lay 
internal taxes was never ſuppoſed to be in parliament, 
as we are not repreſented there. | 


Q. On what do you found your opinion, that the 
people in America made any ſuch diſtinftion ?—A. I 
know that whenever the ſubject has occurred in con- 

verſation where I have been preſent, it has appeared to 
be the opinion of every one, that we could not be tax - 
ed in a parliament where we were not repreſented. 
But the payment of duties laid by act of parliament; as 
regulations of commerce, was never diſputed. 


Q. But can you name any act of aſſembly, or r pub- 
lic act of any of your governments, that made ſuch 
diſtinction ?— A. I do not know that there was any; 
I think there was never an occaſion to make any ſuch 
act, till now that you have attempted ro tax us; that 
has occaſioned reſolutions of aſſembly, declaring the 

- diftin&tion, in which I think every aſſembly on the 
continent, and every member 1 in every aſſembly, have 
been unanimovs. | 79 7 


Q. What then could occaſion converſations on that 
ſubject before that time ?—A. There was in 17 54. a 
. propoſition made (I think it came from hence) that in 
caſe of a war, which was then apprehended, the go- 
vernors of the colonies ſhould meet, and order the le- 
"vying of troops, building of forts, and taking every 
other neceſſary meaſure for the general defence; and 
ſhould draw. on the treaſury here for the ſums ex- 
pended, which were afterwards to be raiſed in the co- 
lonies by a general tax, to be laid on them by act of 


[ſn] 


parliament. This occaſioned a good deal of conver- 
ſation on the ſubject, and the general opinion was, that 
the parliament neither would, nor could lay any tax 
on us, till we were duly repreſented in parliament, be- 
cauſe it was not juſt, nor agreeable to the nature of an 


_ Engliſh conſtitution. 


Q. Don't you know there was a time in New-Vork, 


when it was under conſideration to make an application 
to parliament to lay taxes on that colony, upon a defi- 

_ ciency ariſing from the aſſembly's refuſing or neglect- 
ing to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for the fupport of the 


civil government? A. I never heard of it. 


oy Q. There was ſuch an application under conſidera- 


tion in New-York ; and do you apprehend. they could 


ſuppoſe the right of parliament to lay a tax in America 
was only local, and confined to the caſe of a deficiency 
in a particular colony, by a refuſal of its aſſembly to 
raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies ?—A. They could not ſup- 
poſe ſuch a caſe, as that the aſſembly would not raiſe 
the neceſſary ſupplies to ſupport its own government. 


An aſſembly that would refuſe it muſt want common 
ſenſe, which cannot be ſuppoſed. I think there was 


never any ſuch caſe at New-York, and that it muſt be 


a miſrepreſentation, or the fact muſt be miſunderſtood. 
I know there have been ſome attempts, by miniſterial - 


inſtructions from hence, to oblige the aſſemblies to ſet- 
tle. permanent falaries on governors, which they wiſely 
.refuſed to do; but I believe no aſſembly of New- 


York or any other tolony, ever refuſed duly to ſup- 


port government by proper allowances, from time to 
time, to public officers. 3 


ut in caſe a governor, acting by inſtruQtion, 
ſhould call on an aſſembly to raiſe the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, and the aſſembly ſhould refuſe to do it, do you 


not think it would then be for the good of the people 
of the colony, as well as neceſſary to government, that 


the 
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the pathament ſhould tat them .A. 1 do not think 
it would be neceſſary. If an aſſembly could poſſibly 
de ſo abſurd as to refuſe raiſing the ſupplies requiſite for 


the maintenance of government among them, they 
could not long remain in ſuch a ſituation; the diſor- 
ders and confuſion en by it, muſt ſoon * 
them to reaſon. 


Q. If it ſhould not, ky not the right to 7 in 
Great-Britain of applying a remedy ?—A. A right only 


to be uſed in ſuch a cafe, I ſhould have no objection to, 
ſuppoſing it to be uſed ne for the good of the peo- 
ple of the colony. 


Q. But who is to judge of 1 Britain or the co- | 
| kouy ?—A. Thoſe that feel can beſt judge. 


"'Q. You fay the colonies have always ſubmitted to 7 


external taxes, and object to the right of parliament 


only in laying internal taxes; now can you ſhew that 
there is any kind of difference between the two taxes 
to the colony on which they may be laid ?—A. I think 


the difference is very great. An external tax is a duty 


laid on commodities imported; that duty is added to 
tte firſt coſt, and other charges on the commodity, and 

when it is offered to ſale, makes a part of the price. 
If the people do not like it at chat price, they refuſe it; 

| they are not obliged to pay it. But an internal tax is 


forced from the people without their conſent, if not 


laid by their own repreſentatives. The ftamp-a&t 


ſays, we ſhall have no commerce, make no exchange 


of property with each other, neither purchaſe nor 
| grant, nor fecover debts; we ſhall neither matry nor 
make our wills, unleſs we pay ſuch ſums, and thus it 
is intended to extort our money from us, or ruin us * | 


he! conſequences of refuſing to pay it. 


"0 But ſuppoſing the internal tax or ae to be ud 1 
on the neceſſaries of life imported into you . | 


» will not that be the ſame ot in its effects as an 
| internal ; 
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internal tax ?—A. 1 do not know a angle article im- 
ported into the northern colonies, but what theys can 
either do without, or make themſelves. 


Q. Don't you think cloth from England abſolutely 
neceſſary to them? A. No, by no means abſolutely 
neceſſary; with induſtry and good management, they 
may very well ſupply themſelves with all they want. 


Q. Will it not take a long time to eſtabliſh that ma- 
nufacture among them; and muſt they not in the mean 
while ſuffer greatly? — A. I think not. They have 
made a ſurprizing progreſs already. And J am of opi- 
nion, that before their old clothes are worn out, they 
will have new ones of their own making. 


2. Can they poſſibly find wool enough in North» 

America? A. They have taken ſteps to increaſe the 
wool, They entered into general combinations to eat 
no more lamb, and very few lambs were killed laſt 
year. This courſe perfi iſted in, will ſoon make a pro- 
digious difference in the quantity of wool. And the 
eſtabliſhing of great manufactories, like thoſe in the 
clothing towns here, is not neceſſary, as it is where the 
buſineſs is to be carried on for the purpoſes of trade. 
The people will all ſpin, and work 1 themſelves, in 
their own houſes. 


Q. Can there be wool nd mafic enough i in 
one or two years ?—A. In three your [ think there 
may. | 


Q. Does not the ſeverity of the winter, in the north; 
ern colonies, occaſion the wool to be of bad quality? 
A. No; the wool is very fine and good. 


— 


5 Q. In the more ſouthern colonies, as in Viraiula, 
don't you know that the wool is coarſe; and only a kind 
of hair? A. I don't know it. I never heard it. Yet 
1 have been ſotnetimes in Virginia. I cannot ſay Jever 
. ls | * N took 


— 
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took particular notice of the woo! there, but 1 be- 
lie ve it is good, though I cannot ſpeak poſitively of it; 
but Virginia, and the colonies ſouth of it, have leſs 
occaſion for wool; their winters are ſhort, and not very 
ſevere, and they can very well clothe themfelves with 
linen and cotton of their own raiſing for the reft of the 
year. 


Are not the people in the more e northern colonies 
i obliged to fodder their ſheep all the winter ?—A. In 
ſome of the moſt northern colonies they may be obliged 
to do it ſome part of the winter. 


Q. Conſidering the reſolutions of parliament, 25 the 
right, do you think, if the ſtamp- act is repealed, that 
the North-Americans wil be ſatisfied ?—A, 1 Rare 


they will. 


Q. Why do you think fo A. I think the reſolu- 
tions of right will give them very little concern, if they 
are never attempted to be carried into practice. The 
colonies will probably conſider themſelves in the fame 
ſituation, in that reſpect, with Ireland; they know you 
claim the ſame right with regard to Ireland, but you 
never exerciſe it. And they may believe you never 
will exerciſe it in the cotonies any more than in Ire- 
land, uoleſs on ſome very extraordinary occaſion. 


Q. But who are to be the judges of that extraordi- 
nary occafion ? Is not the parliament ?—A. Though 
the parliament may judge of the occafion, the people 
will think it can never exerciſe ſuch right, till repre- 
ſentatives from the colonies are admitted into parlia- 
ment, and that whenever the occaſion ariſes, 33000 
tatives Will be ordered. | BE 


Q. Did) you never hear that 1 during the laſt 
war, had e ed to furniſh a quota towards the common 


defence? A. Maryland has been much miſrepreſented 


in that matter. Maryland, to my knowledge, never re- 
: fuſed 
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fuſed to contribute, or grant aids to the crown. The a- 


ſemblies every year, during the war, voted conſiderable 


ſums, and formed bills to raiſe them. The bills were, 
according to the conſtitution of that proyinge, ſent up 
to the council, or upper houſe, for concurrence, that 
they might be preſented to the governor, in order to be 


enacted into laws. Unhappy diſputes between the two 


houſes, ariſing from the defects of | that conſtitution 


principally; rendered all the bills but one or two abor- . 


tive. The proprietary's council rejected them. It is 
true, Maryland did not contribute its proportion, hut i it 
was, in my opinion, the fault of the government, not 
of the people. 


. Was it not talked of in the other provinces as 3 
proper meaſure to apply to parliament to compel them? 
A. I have heard ſuch diſcourſe ; but as it was yell 


| known, that the people were not to blame, no ſuch ap- 


plication was ever made, nor any ſtep taken towards it. 


Q. Was it not propoſed at a public meeting?— 
A. Not that I know of. | 


2. Do you remember the aboliſhing of the paper 
currency in New-England, by act of aſſembly ?—A, 1 


do remember its being e in the Maſſachuſett's 
Bay. 


Q. Was not Lieutenant Governor Hurchinfon prin- 
cipally concerned in that tranſaction . 1 have 
heard ſo. 


Q. Was it not at that time a very nao law ?— 


A. I believe it might, though I can ſay little about it, 


as I lived at a diſtance from tum province. 


1008 Was not the 2 of gold and filver an ar- 
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Q. What is the preſent opinion there of that law? 
ls it as unpopular as it was at firſt ? A. I think it is 
A. Have not inſtructions from hence been ſome- 
times ſent over to governors, highly a ad un- 
political . Les. | 


2. Have not ſome governors l hh them 
for that reaſon ?—A, Yes; I have heard ſo. 


Q. Did the Americans ever diſpute the controuling 
power of e to rs ger the commerce ?— 
A. N gf | 8 | 


2. Can any thing leſs than a military 3 carry : the 
ſtamp- act into execution ?— A. I do not ſee how a mi- 
Ny force can be applied to that purpoſe. 5 


Q. Why may it not ?—A. Suppoſe a military force 
ſent into America, they will find nobody in arms; 
what are they then to do? They cannot force a man to 
take ſtamps who chuſes to do without them. They 
will not find a rebellion; they may indeed make one. 


Q. If the act is not repealed, what do you think 
will be the conſequences ?- A. A total loſs of the re- 
ſpect and affection the people of America bear to this 
country, and of all the commerce e that depends on that 
reſpect and affection. 


4 How can the commerce be affected K. Lou 
: will find, that if the act is not repealed, they will take 
very little of your mannfactures in a ſhort time. 


Q. Is it in their power to do without them ?—A, 1 
think they may very well do without them. 


Is it their intereſt not to take them A. The 
coods they take from Britain are either neceſſaries 
mere conveniencies, or ſuperfluities. The firſt, as 


cloth, 1 with a little induſtry, they can make at 
Pen home; 


* 


. 

home; they ſecond they can do without, till they are 
able to provide them among themſelves ; and the laſt, 
which are much the greateſt part, they will ſtrike off 
immediately. They are mere articles of faſhion, pur- 
chaſed and conſumed, becauſe the faſhion in a reſpect- 
ed country, but will now be deteſted and rejected. 
The people have already ſtruck off, by general agree - 
ment, the uſe of all goods faſhionable in mournings, 
and many thouſand pounds worth are ſent back as un- 
ſaleable. | 


le it their reſt to make cloth. at bens 2— 
A. I think they may at preſent get it cheaper from 
Britain, I mean of the ſame fineneſs and neatneſs of 
workmanſhip; but when one conſiders other circum- 
| ſtances, the reſtraints on their trade, and the difficulty 
of making remittances, it is their intereſt to make 
every thing. 


2 Suppoſe an a& of tene e 3 5 
vVvich a tax, how would they receive it [mths I Wik! it 
would be objected to. ; 


Q. Then no regulation with a FE would be ſubmit- 
ted to?—A, Their opionion is that when aids to the 
crown are wanted, they are to be aſked of the ſeveral 

aſſemblies, according to the old eſtabliſhed uſage, who 
will, as they always have done, grant them freely. And 
that their money ought not to be given away, without 
their conſent, by perſons at a diſtance, unacquainted 
with their circumſtances and abilities. The granting 
aids to the crown, is the only means they have of re- 
commending themſelves to their ſovereign, and they 
think it extremely hard and unjuſt, that a body of men, 
in which they have no repreſentatives, ſhould: take a 
meꝛrit toitſelf of giving and granting what is not its own, 
but theirs, and deprive them of a right they eſteem of the 
utmoſt value and importance, a it is the. e of 
* their other rights. 


<zs %%ͤͤ; 
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Q. But is not the poſt- office; which they have long 
received, a tax as well as a regulation? A. No; the 
money paid for the poſtage of a letter is not of the 
nature of a tax; it is merely a guantum merit for a 
ſervice done; no perſon is compellable to pay the mo- 
ney," if he does not chuſe to rective the ſervice. A 
man may ſtill, as before the act, ſend his letter by a 
ſervant, a ſpecial ar * a e we if n it 


cheaper and ſafer. 1 : : 3 43: 


Qi. But do they not conſider che regulations of the 
poſt- office, by the act of laſt year as a tax ? A. By the 
regulations of laſt year the rate of poſtage was gene- 


rally abated near thirty per cent. through all Ame- 


rica; _ 1 cannot conſüter ſuch abatement as 


8 If an it was laid 1571 parliament, which Thy 


might likewiſe avoid paying, by not conſuming ue 


ticles exciſed, would they then not object to it? 
A. They would certainly object to it, as an exciſe is un- 


connected with any ſervice done, and is merely an aid 
which they think ought to be aſked of them, and granted 


by them, if they are to pay it, and can be granted for 
them, by no others whatſoever, whom they! bave not 
* for that purpoſe. : | 


Qi. You fay they do not object to the right of gur. 
3 in laying duties on goods to be paid on their 
importation; now is there any kind of difference be- 
tween a duty on the importation of goods, and an ex- 
ciſe on their conſumption ? A. Yes ; a very material 
one; an exciſe for the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, 
they think you can have no right to lay within their 
country. But the fea is yours; yon maintain, by 
your fleets, the ſafety of navigation in it, and keep it 
clear of pirates; you may have therefore a natural and 


equitable right to. ſome toll or duty on merchandizes 


bags through that e of Ou dominions, towards 
9 8 


tal 
defraying the expence you are at in ſhips to maintain 
the ſafety of that carriage. 


Q. Does this reaſoning hold in the caſe of a duty 
laid on the produce of their lands exported? And 
would they not then object to ſuch a duty? A. If it 
tended to make the produce ſo much dearer abroad as 
to leſſen the demand for it, to be ſure they would ob- 
ject to ſuch a duty; not to your right of laying it, but 
they would complain of it as 5 d and petition 
you to lighten it. 


Q. Is not the duty paid on the tobacco ——— hk 
duty of that kind ?—A, Thar, I thiak, is only.on :0- 
bacco carried coaſtwiſe from one colony to another, and 


2 — c err rr 


appropriated as a fund for ſupporting the college at 


Williamſburgh, in Virginia. 


Q. Have not the aſſemblies in the Welt-Indies the 
ſame natural rights with thoſe of North-America ?— 
A. Undoubtedly, 


Q. And is there not a tax laid there on their ſugars 
exported? A. I am not much acquainted with 
the Weſt-Indies, but the duty of four and a half per 
cent. on ſugars exported, was, 1 8 granted by 
their own aſſemblies. 


2. How much is the poll-tax in your province laid 
on unmarried men ?—A, It is, I think, fifteen ſhillings, 
to be paid by every ſingle TOY upwards of twen- 
ty-one years old. 


Q. What is the annual amount of all the taxes in 
Pennſylvania {—A. I ſuppoſe about 20,000]. ſter- 
ling. 


©: Suppoſing the — e and PE 
do you imagine that ill- humour will induce the Ame- 
ricans to give as much for worſe manufactures of their 

aun. 11 uſe thee, preferably to better of ours?— 
6 A. Yew 


—.— 
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A. Yes, I think ſo. People will pay, as freely to gra- 


tify one paſſion as another, their reſentment as their 
n | 


Q. Would the people at Boſton Wifewaitnue therr 
with A. The merchants are a very ſmall number, 
compared with the body of the people, and muſt 
diſcontinue their trade, if " will buy their 
cel ; | 


Q. What are hb $28 of Ihe people in the colo- 


nies ?—A. They are farmers, huſbandmen, or planters. 


TL. Would they ſuffer the produce of their lands to 
rot? A. No; but they would not raiſe fo much, 
They would manufacture more, and plough leſs, 


Q. Would they live without the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in civil matters, and ſuffer all the inconvenien- 
cies of ſuch à ſituation, for any conſiderable time, ra- 
ther than take the ſtamps, ſuppoſing the ſtamps were 


protected by a ſufficient force, where every one might 
have them? — A. I think the ſuppolition impractica- 


ble, that the ſtamps ſhould be ſo protected as that every 


one might have them. The act requires ſub· diſtribu- 


tors to be appointed in every county, town, diſtrict, 
and village, and they would be neceſſary. But the 
principal diſtributors, who were to have had a conſide- 


rable profit on the whole, have not thought it worth 
while to continue in the office, and I think it impoſſi- 
ble to find ſub-diftributors fit to be truſted, who, for the 


trifling profit that muſt come to their ſhare, would in- 


cur the odium, and run the hazard that would attend 
it; and if they could be found, I think it impractica- | 


ble to protect the famps 3 in ſo many diſtant and remote | 


2. But i in | where hs could be protected, 


would not the people uſe them rather than remain in 
ſuch a fituation, unable to obtain any right, or recover, 
by law, any debt ?—A, 1 is hard to ſay what they 


would 


, ͤ—: FU — r 
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| would do. I can only judge what other people will 
think, and how they will act, by what I feel within 
myſelf. I have a great many debts due to me in Ame- 
rica, and I had rather they ſhould remain unrecoverable 

by any law, than ſubmit to the ſtamp- act. They will be 
debts of honour. It is my opinion the people will 
either continue in that ſituation, or find ſome way to 
extricate themſelves, perhaps by generally agreeing to, 
proceed in the courts without ſtamps. 


Q. What do you think a ſufficient military Foil 
to protect the diſtribution of the ſtamps in every part 
of America?—A. A very great force; I can't ſay 
what, if the diſpoſition of America is for a n re- 
ſiſtance. 


Q. What is the number of men in America able to 
bear arms, or of diſciplined militia !—A, There are, 


I ſuppoſe, at leaſt—— 
( Voſtion objected to. He it hdreru. Called i in again.) 


 Q.- Is the American ſtamp- act an / equal tax On that 
country ?—A. I think not. 


Q. Why ſo ?—A. The greateſt part pr the money | 
mult ariſe from law-ſuits for the recovery of debts, and 
be paid by the lower fort of people, who were too poor | 
ealily to pay their debts. It is therefore a heavy tax 
on the poor, and a tax upon them for being poor. 


But will not this increaſe of expence be a means- 
we LI the number of law-ſuits ?—A. 1 think 
| ; for as the coſts all fall upon the debtor, and are 
We be paid by him, they would be no enen 
to the creditor to bring his action. 


Q. Would it not have the effect of exceſlive uſury ? 
—A, Yes, as an oppreſſion of the debtor. 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


7 How many ſhips are there laden annually in 


| North America with flax-ſced for Ireland ?—A, I Can» 
| : not 
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not ſpeak to the number of ſhips, but I know that in 
1752, 10,000 hogſheads of flax-ſeed, each containing 
ſeven buſhels, were exported from Philadelphia to 
Ireland. I ſuppoſe the quantity is greatly encreaſed 
fince that time; and it is underſtood that the exporta- 
tion from New-York is equal to that from Philadel- 
Pha. 


Q. What becomes of the flax that grows with that 
flax- ſeed A. They manufacture ſome into coarſe, 
and ſome into a middling kind of linen. 


Q. are there any ſlitting-mills in America? -A. 
think there are three, but I believe only one at preſent 
employed, I ſuppoſe they will all be ſet to work, if 

the interruption of the trade continues. 


Q. Are chere any fulling-mills there P—A great 
many. x 


Q. Did you never hear that a —_ quantity of ſtock- 

ings were contracted for, for the army, during the 

| war, and manufactured in Philadelphia ?—A, I have 
heard ſo. | 


Q. If the ſtamp-act ſhould be repealed, would not 
the Americans think they could oblige the parliament 
to repeal every external tax-law now in force? — A. It 
1s hard to anſwer * what people at ſuch a diſ- 
tance will think. | | 


Q. But what do you 8 they will think were 
the motives of repealing the a&t?—A. I ſuppoſe they 
will think that it was repealed from a conviction of its 
ine xpediency; and they will rely upon it, that while 
the ſame inexpediency. ſubſiſts, you will never attempt 
to make ſuch another. 


2 What do you mean by its eee . 1 
mean its inexpediency on ſeveral accounts; the po- 
verty and inability of thoſe who were to pay the tax 


the : 


NR 
the general diſcontent it has occaſioned; and the im- 
Fan of enforcing it. 


"0 If the act ſhould be repoiled, and the W 
ſhould ſhe w its reſentment to the oppoſers of the ſtamp- 
act, would the colonies acquieſce i in the authority of the 
legiſlature ? What is your opinion they would do? 
A. I don't doubt at all, that if the legiſlature repeal 
the ſtamp- act, the colonies will E in the au- 
thority. 3775 | 


_»a But if the belles ſhould think fit to aſcertain 
its right to lay taxes, by any act laying a ſmall tax, con- 
trary to their opinion, would they ſubmit to pay the 
tax — A. The proceedings of the people in America 
have been conſidered too much together. The pro- 
ceedings of the aſſemblies have been very different 
from thoſe of the mobs, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, 
as having no connection with each other. The aſſem- 
blies have only peaceably reſolved what they take to be 
their rights; they have not built a fort, raiſed a man, 
or provided a grain of ammunition, in order to ſuch 
oppoſition. The ringleaders of riot they think ought 
to be puniſhed; they would puniſh them themſelves, 
if they could. Every ſober, ſenſible man would wiſh 
- to ſee rioters puniſhed, as otherwiſe peaceable people 
have no ſecurity of perſon or eſtate. But as to an in- 
| ternal tax, how ſmall ſoever, laid by the legiſlature | 
here on the people there, while they have no repreſen- 
tatives in this legiſlature, I think it will never be ſub- 
mitted to. They will oppoſe it to the laſt. They do 
not conſider it as at all neceſſary for you to raiſe money 
on them by your taxes, becauſe they are, and always 
have been, ready to raiſe money by taxes among theme 
| ſelves, and to grant large ſums, equal to their abilities, 
upon requiſition from the crown. They have not only 
granted equal to their abilities, but, during all the laſt 


war, * granted far beyond their abilities, and beyond 
| their 
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their proportion with this country, you yourſelves being 


| Judges, to the amount of many hundred thouſand: 


pounds, and this they did freely and readily, only on a 
fort of promiſe from the ſecretary of ſtate, that it 
ſhould be recommended to parliament to make them 
compenſation. It was accordingly recommended to 
parliament, in the moſt honourable manner, for them. 
America has been greatly miſrepreſented and abuſed 
here, in papers, and pamphlets, and fpeeches, as un- 
grateful, and unreaſonable, and unjuſt, in having put 
this nation to immenſe expence for their defente, and 
refuſing to bear any part of that expence. The colo- 
nies raiſed, paid, and clothed, near 25,000 men dur- 
ing the laſt war, a number equal to thoſe ſent, from Bri- 
tain, and far beyond their proportion; they went 
deeply into debt in doing this, and all their taxes and 
eſtates are mortgaged, for many years to come, for. 
diſcharging that debt. Government here was at that 
time very ſenſible of this. The colonies were recom- 
mended to parliament. Every year the king ſent 
down to the houſe a written meſſage to this purpoſe, 
that his majeſty, being highly ſenſible of the zeal and 
vigour with which his faithful ſubjects in North Ame- 
rica had exerted themſelves, in defence of his majeſty's 
Juſt rights and poſſeſſions, recommended it ta the 
houſe to take the ſame into conſideration, and enable 
him to give them a proper compenſation. You will 


find thoſe meſſages on your own journals every year of 
the war to the very laſt, and you did accordingly give 


200,000]. annually to the crown, to be diſtributed in 
ſuch compenſation to the colonies. This is the ſtrongeſt 
of all proofs that the colonies, far from being unwilling 
to bear a ſhare of the burthen, did exceed their pro- 
portion; for if they had done leſs, or had only equalled 
their proportion, there would have been no room or 
reaſon far compenſation. Indeed the ſums reimburſed 
them, were by no means adequate to the expence they 
en 


L . 


incurred beyond hed proportion; but they never mur- 
mured at that; they eſteemed their ſovereign's appro- 
bation of their zeal and fidelity, and the approbation 
of this houſe, far beyond any other kind of compenſa- 
tion; therefore there was no occaſion for this act, to 
force money from a willing people; they had not re- 
fuſed giving money for the purpoſes of the act; no re- 
quiſition had been made; they were always willing and 
ready to do what could reaſonably be expected from 
them, and in this light they wiſh to be conſidered. 


Q. But ſuppoſe Great-Britain ſhould be engaged in 
a war in Europe, would North-America contribute to 
the ſupport of it? — A. I do think they would, as far 
as their circumſtances would permit. They conſider 
themſelves as a part of the Britiſh empire, and as hav- 
ing one common intereſt with it; they may be looked 
on here as foreigners, but they do not conſider them- 
ſelves as ſuch. They are zealous for the honour and 
proſperity of this nation, and, while they are well uſed, 
will always be ready to ſupport it, as far as their little 
power goes. In 1739 they were called upon to aſſiſt 
in the expedition againſt Carthagena, and they ſent 
3000 men to join your army. It is true Carthagena is 
in America, but as remote from the northern colonies 
as, if it had been in Europe. They make no diſtine- 
tion of wars, as to their duty of aſſiſting in them. 1 
know the laſt war is commonly ſpoke of here as entered 
into for the defence, or for the ſake of the people of 
America. I think it is quite miſunderſtood. It began 
about the limits between Canada and Nova- Scotia, 
about territories to which the crown indeed laid claim, 
but were not claimed by any Britiſh colony; none of 
the lands had been granted to any colonift ; we had 
therefore no particular concern or intereſt in that dif 
pute. As to the Ohio, the conteſt there began about 
your right of trading in the Indian country, a right 


ng had 1 the treaty of Unt, which the French 
5 Res infringed, 


2 
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infringed; they ſeized the traders and their goods, 


which were your manufactures; they took à fort 
which a company of your merchants, 'and their factors 
and correſpondents, had erected there, to ſecure that 
trade. Braddock was ſent with an army to re-take that 
fort (which was looked on here as another encroach- 
ment on the king's territory) and to protect your trade. 
It was not till after his defeat that the colonies were at- 
racked. They were before in perfect peace with both 
French and Indians; the troops were not therefore 
ſent for their defence. The trade with the Indiaps, 
though carried on in America, is not an American in- 
wk The people of America are chiefly farmers and 
planters; ſcarce any thing they raiſe or produce is an 
article of commerce with the Indians. The Indian 
trade is a Britiſh intereſt ; it is cartied on with Britiſh 
manufactures, for the profit of Britiſh merchants and 
manufacturers; therefore the war, as it commenced for 
the defence of territories of the crown, the property of 
no American, and for the dence of a trade purely 
Britiſh, was really a Britiſh war—and yet the people of 
America made no ſcruple of contributing their utmoſt 
towards ring it on, and inis it to a happy con- 
cluſion. ; 


Q. Do you think then that the ink poſſeſſion of the 
king s territorial rights, and ſtrengthening the frontiers, 
is not an American intereſt? -A. Not particularly, 
dut conjointly a Britiſh and an American intereſt. 


Q. Lou will not deny that the preceding war, the 
war with Spain, was entered into for the ſake of Ame- 


rica; was it not occalioned by captures made in the 


American ſeas? —A. Yes; captures of ſhips carrying on 
the Britiſh trade there, with Britiſh manufactures. ” 


Q. Was not the late war with the Indians, fince the 
peace with France, a war for America.only ?—Yes; it 


Was more Te} for America than the former; but 
it 
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it was rather a conſequence or remains of the former 
war, the Indians not having been thoroughly pacified, 
and the Americans bore by much the greateſt ſhare of 
the expence. It was put an end to by the army under 
General Bouquet; there were not above 300 regulars 
in that army, and above 1000 Pennſylvanians, | 


| Is i it not neceſſary to ſend troops to America, to 

| Gefen the Americans againſt the Indians? A. No, 
by no means; it never was neceſſary. They defended 
themſelves when they were but a handful, and the In- 


dians much more numerous. They continually gained 


ground, and have driven the Indians over the moun- 
tains, without any troops ſent to their aſſiſtance from 
this country And can it be thought neceſſary now to 
ſend troops for their defence from thoſe diminiſhed 
Indian tribes, when the colonies are become ſo popu- 
lous, and fo ſtrong? There is not the leaſt occaſion for 
it; they are very able to defend themſelves. 


Q. Do you ſay there were no more than 300 regular 
troops employed in the late Indian war ? A. Not on the 
_ Ohtoorthefrontiersof Pennſylvania, which was the chief 
part of the war that affected the colonies. There were 
garriſons at Niagara, Fort Detroit, and thoſe remote 
poſts kept for the ſake of your trade; I did not reckon 
them, but I believe that on the who the number of 
Americans, or provincial troops, employed in the war, 
was greater than that of the es, 1 am not cer- 
5 tain, but I think ſo. | 


Q. Do you think the aſſemblies have a right to levy * 
money on the ſubject there, to grant to the crown ? 
A. 1 certainly think ſo; they have always done it. 


Qi Are they acquainted with the declaration of 
rights? ? And do they know that by that ſtatute, money 
is not to be raiſed on the ſubject but by conſent of par- 


Lament ?—A. They are very well acquainted with it. 
: | Q. How 


hs + 
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2. How then can they i =p have a right to 
_ money for the crown, or for any other than loeal 
purpoſes ?—A, T hey underſtand that clauſe to relate 
to ſubjects only within the realm; that no money can 
be levied on them for the crown, but by conſent of 

_ parliament. The colonies are not ſuppoſed to be 
within the realm; they have aſſemblies of their own, 
which are their parliaments, and they are, in that 
reſpect, in the fame ſituation with Ireland, When 
money is to be raiſed for the crown upon the ſubjekt! in 
Ireland, or in the colonies, the conſent is given in the 
parliament of Ireland, or in the atſeniblies of the colo- 
nies. They think the parliament of Great Britain can- 
not properly give that conſent till it has repreſentatives 
from America; for the petition of right expreſsly ſays, 
it is to be by common conſent in parliament, and the 
people of America have no repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, to make a part of that common conſent. 


Q. If the ſtamp- act ſhould be repealed, and an act 
ſhould paſs, ordering the aſſemblies of the colonies to 
indemnify the ſufferers by the riots, would they obey 
it? A. That is a queſtion I cannot anſwer. 


Q. Suppoſe the king ſhould. require the colonies 


to grant a revenue, and the parliament ſhould be 
againft their doing it, do they think they can grant a 
revenue to the king, without the conſent of the 
parliament of Great Britain ?—A. That is a deep 
| queſtion,——As to my own opinion, I ſhould think 
myſelf at liberty to ” it, and ſhould do it, if I liked 
the occaſion, 


Q. When money has been raiſed in the colonies, | 


upon requiſitions, has it not been granted to the king? 


A. Yes, always; but the requiſitions have generally 


been for ſome ſervice expreſſed, as to raiſe, clothe and 
Pay troops, and not for money only. 
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ahi If the act ſhould! paſs, requiring the Ameriean 
aflemblies to make compenſation to the ſufferers, and 
they ſhould diſobey i it, and then the parliament ſhoulds 
by another act, lay an internal tax, would they then 
obey it A. The people will pay no internal tax; and 


I think an act to oblige the aſſemblies to make compen- 


fation is unneceſſary, for I am of opinion, that as ſoon 
as the preſent heats are abated, they will take the matter 
into conſideration, and if it is = to be done, they 
will do it of themſelves. | 


Q. Do not letters often come into che e in 
America, directed to ſome inland town where no poſt 
goes! ? A, Yes. 


Q. Can any private perſon take up thoſe letters, and 
carry them as directed A. Les; any friend of the 
perſon may do it, paying the poſtage that has accrued. 


Q. But muſt not he pay an additional poſtage for the 
diſtance to ſuch an inland town ?—A, No. | 


Q. Can the poſt-maſter anſwer delivering the letter, 
without being paid ſuch additional poſtage?—A, Cer- 
tainly he can demand own, where he does no 
ſervice. 


Q. Suppoſe a | perſon being far from home, finds a 


letter in a poſt- office directed to him, and he lives in 


a place to which the poſt generally goes, and the letter | 
is directed to that place, will the poſt-maſter deliver 
him the letter, without his paying the poſtage receiva- 


ble at the place to which the letter is directed ?— 


A. Yes; the office cannot demand poſtage for a 


letter it does not carry, or farther than it does carry it. 
Q. Are not ferrymen in America obliged, by a& of 


Parliament, to carry over the poſts without Pay — 
A. Yes. . I 1 
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. Is not this a tax on the ferrymen A. They do 
not conſider it as ſuch, as they have an advantage from 
perſons travelling with the poſt. : 


Q. If the ſtamp- act ſhould be repealed, and the 
crown ſhould make a requiſition to the colonies for a 
ſum of money, would they grant it A. 1 believe By 
would. b 


a Why do you think ſo?—A. I can ſpeak oe the 
colony 1 live in; I had it in inſtruction from the aſ- 
ſembly to aſſure the miniſtry, that as they always had 
done, ſo they ſhould always think it their duty to 
grant ſuch aids to the crown as were ſuitable to their 
circumſtances and abilities, whenever called upon for 
the purpoſe, in the uſual conftitutional manner; and 1 
had the honour of communicating this inſtruction to 
that honourable gentleman then miniſter. 


Q. Would they do this for a Britiſh concern ; as 
ſuppoſe a war in ſome part of- Europe, that did not 
affect them?—A. Yes, for any thing that concerned 
the general intereſt, T hey conſider themſelves bs a 
| Part of the whole. | | N 


Q. What is the uſual oa manner of 
calling on the colonies for aids ?—A. A letter from the 
Ny of ſtate. 


Qt Ts this all you mean, a letter from the ſecretary 
of ſtate 7A. I mean the uſual way of requiſition, in 
a circular letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, by his ma- 
jeſty's command, reciting the occaſion, and recom- 
mending it to the colonies, to grant ſuch aids as be- 
came their loyalty, and were ſuitable to their abilities. 


Q. Did the ſecretary of ſtate ever write for money for 
the crown? A. The requiſitions have been to raiſe, 
clothe and -pay 0 which cannot de done without 
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Q. Would they grant money alone, if called on ?— 


A. In my opinion they would, money as well as men, * 


when they have money or can make it. 


Q. If the parliament ſhould. repeal the tamp-adt, * 


will the aſſembly of Pennſylvania reſcind their reſolu- 
tions ?—A. I think not. Fa 7 


Q. Before there was any thought of the ina; 5 


did they wiſh for a fa ar in parliament ir . 


A. No. 
"0, Don! t you Win 3 there is, in the Pennſylva- my 


nia charter, an- expreſs reſervation of the right of par- 


liament to lay taxes there ?—A, I know there is a clauſe 
in the charter, by which the king grants that he will levy 
no taxes on the inhabitants, unleſs it be with the conſent 
of the aſſembly, or by an act of parliament; 


Q. How then could the aſſembly of n 
aſſert, that laying a tax on them by the ſtamp- act was 
an infringement of their rights A. They underſtand 


it thus; by the ſame charter, and otherwiſe, they are 


intitled to all the privileges and liberties of Engliſh- 
men; they find in the great charter, and the petition 
and declaration of rights, that one of the privileges of 
Engliſh ſubjects is, that they are not to be taxed but 
by their common conſent; they have therefore relied 
upon it, from the firſt ſettlement of the province, that 
the parliament never would, nor could, by colour of 
that clauſe in the charter, aſſume a right of taxing 
them, till it had qualified itſelf to exerciſe ſuch right, 
by admitting repreſentatives from the people to be 
taxed, who ought to make a pn of chat common 
conſent. 


Qt. Are there any ei in the charter that juſtify alin 
cotiſtrution ?—A. The common tights of Engliſhmen, 
as declared by magna charta, and the petition of right,” 


D: 2 Q. Does 
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Q. Does the diſtinction between internal and exter- 
nal taxes exiſt in the words of the charter * deed 1 


believe not. 3 


* Q. Then may they not, by e the ſame interpretation, 
object to the parliament's right of external taxation? 
A. They never have hitherto. Many arguments have 

been lately uſed here to ſhew them that there is no dif- 
ference, and that if you have no right to tax 
them internally, you have none to tax them exter- 
nally, or make any other law to bind them. At 
preſent they do not reaſon ſo, but in time they * 


poſſibly be convinced by theſe arguments. 


Do not the reſolutions of the tente aſ- 


ſemblies ſay all taxes? A. If they do, they mean only 
internal taxes; the ſame words have not always the 


ſame meaning here and in the colonies. By taxes they 
mean internal taxes; by duties they mean cuſtoms ; : 
theſe are their ideas of the language. Y 


Q Have you not ſeen the reſolutions of the Math 
| chuſett's Bay aſſembly ?—A. I have. | 


Q. Do they not ſay, that neither external nor inter- 
nal taxes can be laid on them by parliament A. 1 
don't know that they do; I believe not. | 


— 


Q lf the fame colony ſhould ſay neither tax nor im- 
poſition could be laid, does not that province hold the 


power of parliament can lay neither? — A. I ſuppoſe 
that by the word impoſition, they do not intend to ex- 


preſs duties to be laid on goods imported, as regula- 
1 tions of commerce. „ Y 


N ; 
| . 1 What cant he colonies mean then pl impoſition my 
aaiſtinct fromtaxes ?—A. They may mean many things, 
2s impreſſing of men, or ofcarriages,quartering troopson 
private houſes, and the like; there may be — im- 
1 Politions that are not properly taxes, 5 = 


wa 


N Is not the poſt· office rate an internal tax, laid by 
act of parliament ? — A. I have anſwered that. | 


Q. Are all parts of the colonies equally able to pay 
taxes? -A. No, certainly; ; the frontier parts, which 
have been ravaged by the enemy, are greatly diſabled 
by that means, and therefore in ſuch caſes, are uſually 
favoured in our tax-laws. | 


Q. Can we, at this diſtance, be competent n of 
what favours are neceſſary ?!—A. The parliament have 
ſuppoſed it, by claiming a right to make tax-laws for 
America; I think 1 it impolbble, | 


Q. Would the repeal of the famp-act b be any dif- 
couragement of your manufactures ? Will the people 
that have begun to manufacture decline it? A. Yes, 
I think they will; eſpecially if, at the ſame time, the 
trade is opened again, ſo that remittances can be 
eafily made. I have known ſeveral inſtances that make 
it probable. In the war before laſt, tobacco bein 
low, and making little remittance, the people of Virgi- 
nia went generally into family manufactures. After- 
wards, when tobacco bore a better price, they returned 
to the uſe of Britiſh manufactures. So fulling-mills 
were very much diſuſed in the laſt war in Pennſylvania, 
becauſe bills were then plenty and remittances could eaſi- 
ly be made to Britain for Engliſh cloth and other goods. 


Q. If the ſtamp-· act ſhould be repealed, would it 
induce the aſſemblies of America to acknowledge the 
right of parliament to tax them, and would they eraſe 
their reſolutians ?—A. No, never. 


A 0: there no means of obliging them to eraſe 
thoſe reſolutions ?—A. None that I know of ; they will 
never do it, unleſs compelled by force of arms. 


Q. ls there a power on earth that can force them to 
eraſe them ? A. No power, how great ſoever, can 
| force men to change their opinions, 


9 IT Q. Do 
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Q. Do they conſider the poſt- office as a tax, or a 

a regulation ?—A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation 
5 conveniency; , every aſſembly encouraged it, and 
ſupported it in its infangy, by grants of money, which 
they would not otherwiſe have done ; and the nie 
have always paid the poſtage. DER | 

- When did you receive the dene you men- 

tioned ?—A, I brought them with me when I came to 
En. land, about fifteen months fince. 

Q: When did you communicate that arb to 
this miniſter ?—A. Soon after my arrival, while the 
| ſtamping of America was under conſideration, and be- 
fore the bill was brought in. 

Q. Would it be moſt for the intereſt of Great. Bri- 8 


5 to employ the hands of Virginia in tobacco, or 
; in manufactures 2A. In tobacco, to be ſure, TATE 


* Q. What uſed, to be the pride of. the . 8 
A. To indulge in the IAN and ae F 
1 5 


| Q. What is now eh 'pride A. To: wear "ING 
old clothes over Ba 293%d tl il 1 I can * new "ne 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A 


LATE SHOR T ADMINI- 


| STRATION. ; 


BY THE RIGHT HON, ED- 
MUND BURKE, PRIVATE 


SECRETARY TOTHE MAR- | 


QUIS OF ROCKINGHAM, 


DURING HIS SHORT AD=- - 


' MINISTRATION, © © 
— I, £ 


HE late adminiſtra- 
tion came into em- 


ployment, under the medi - 
ation of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, on the tenth day 


of July, 1765; and was 


removed, upon a plan ſet- 
tled by the Earl of Cha- 


tham on the thirtieth day 
of July, 1766, having 

laſted one year and n 
days. 09974 TS 


In that ſpace of time. 


D 4 
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A TRUE HISTORY or A 
_ LATE SHORT .: ADMINI- 
srRATTOx. 
BY CHARLES LLOYD, ESQ. 
- PRIVATE SECRETARY TO 
MR, GRENVILLE, DURING | 
HIS ADMINISTRATION, 


* 
FTER a ſuſpenſion | 
of all government 


for near two months, and 


when the cauſe, manner, 
and . mediator of the in- 
tended change had induced 
every one, who had been 
converſant in buſineſs, to 
decline accepting them, 
the great offices of admi- 
niſtration were given upon 
a plan, not ſettled by the 


Earl of Chatham, to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, 


who had borne the office 


of a lord; to Mr. Conway, 
who had been a groom of 
the bed - chamber; and to 


the Duke of Grafton and 


Mr. Dowdeſwell, who had 
never been in office at all. 


"16 that 1 pace af time. 


III. The - 


1 


Ill: 


* The diſtractions of the 
Britiſh empire were com- 
poſed, by ihe repeal of the 
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But the conſtitutional 


ſuperiority of Great Bri- 


tain was preſerved by the 


as for ſecuring the. bee 


| Led tbe colonies, . 


Private. Fr ws were re- 
lieved from the juriſdiction | 


of the exciſe, by ihe e 
7 the wok 1 1 | 


by a partial exemption 


N 


The fubjea colonies of 
Great Britain were ex- 
cited to rebellion, and in- 


nivance and encourage 
ment given to their re- 
ſiſtance 10 the ſtamp act, 
and the conſtitutional * 
periority of Great Britain 
ſurrendered to their claims 
by the ! of it. 


By the alteration in the 


eyder act, the cyder coun- 


ties received the reward of 
cheir tumuilt and ſedition, 


from any tax on their be- 
verage; and their propor- 
tion of the burthens of the 


ſtate, together with the ad- 
dition of the new duties on 
cyder, was transferred to 


the other counties. of Eng- 


land, whoſe beverage was 


The perſonal liberty of 


the ſubje& was confirmed, 
by the reſolution again gee 
neral warrants. 


already and had ſo lately 
988 ſeverely tarod. oy 


The eden ind | 


general warrants, which . 
was rendered unneceſſary 
by the deciſions of the 


courts of law, and which 


thoſe 


NV 
The lawful ſecrets of 


buſineſs and friendſhip 
were rendered inviolable 


by. the reſolution for con- 
demning the ſeizure of papers. 


1 9 


thoſe who had before op- 


poſed now concurred in, 
becauſe the perſonal liber- 


ty of the ſubject was al- 
ready provided for and ſe- 
cured, was propoſed from 
motives of ſpleen, refent- 
ment, and the pride of ſu- 
perior ſtrefigth. 


VI. 


The ſecurity-of the law- 
ful ſecrets of buſineſs and 
friendſhip, which a late 
miniſter propoſed to render 
inviolable by the conſtitu- 
tional method of a bill, 


was, as ſoon as their fears 


The trade of America 


was ſet free from injudici- 


ous and ruinous impoſi- 
tions—lts revenue was im- 
proved, and ſettled upon 


a rational foundation—lts 
commerce extended with 


foreign countries; while 
all the advantages were 


by his abſence, rejected, 
and a reſolution of one 


houſe of parliament, which 


cannot have the ſame le- 
gal authority, 98 IG : 


in its Place. 


VII. 


The trade of America 
was ſet free from thoſe ties 
which had ever been 
thought neceſſary to make 
it advantageous to Great 
Britain, and the taxes re- 
duced below even their 
requeſt. Its revenue was 
improved and ſettled on 


the foundation of tumult 8 


_ — r 
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ſecured to Great Britain, 
by the aft for repealing cer- 


tain duties, and encouraging, 
regulating, and ſecuring. the 
tradeof this kingdom, and the. 


Britiſh dominions in America. 


VII. 
Materials were provided 


aka inſured to our manu- 


faftures—The ſale of theſe 


manufactures was encreaſ- 


ed — The African trade 
preſeryed and extended— 


The principles of the act 


of navigation purſued, and 


the plan improved—And 
the trade for bullion ren- 


dered free, ſecure, and 
permanent, by tbe act for 


opening certain ports in Do- 


minica and Jamaica. 


That adminiſtration was 
the firſt which propoſed, 
and encouraged public 
meetings, and free conſul- 


and ſedition. 
merce with foreign coun- 


Its com- 


tries extended, and part 


of the advantages to Great 


Britain ſurrendered, while 
the whole was put to ha- 
zard by the meaſure of re- 


pealing certain duties, and 


encouraging, regulating, 


and ſecuring the trade of 
this kingdom, and the Bri- 
ziſþ dominions in America. 


VIII. * 


To provide a temporary 


ſupply for our manufac- 
tures, a permanent ſupport 


and extended ſale of them 


was retarded and prevent- 
ed. The prine iples of the 
act of navigation were ſap- 


ped, and that plan which 
had been the foundation of 
our naval ſtrength, aban- 


doned and counteracted. 
The Spaniſh court alarmed, 


and the trade for bullion, 


which the preceding admi- 


niſtration had facilitated, _ 


was checked, and the ſen- 


timents of the miniſtry it- 

ſelf contradicted, by open- 

. ing certain ports in Domi- 
nica and Jamaica. 


1X. 


That adoration was | 


indeed the firſt which-in- 
truſted thelegiſlative power - 


to a committee of mer- 


- ane 


| 
: 


tations of merchants from 
all parts of the kingdom; 
by which means the trueſt 
lights have been received, 
great benefits have been al- 
ready derived to manufac- 
ture and commerce; and 


the moſt extenſive prof- 
pects are opened for further 


improvement. 
| X, : 


Under them, the intereſts 


of our northern and ſouth- 


ern colonies, before that 


time jarring and diſſonant, 
were underſtood, com- 
pared, adjuſted, and per- 
fectly reconciled. 
paſſions and animoſities of 
the colonies, by judici- 
aus and lenient meaſures, 
were allayed and compoſ- 
ed, and the foundation laid 
for a laſting agreement 
amongſt them. | 


Whilſt that adminiſtra- 


tion provided for the li- 
berty and commerce of 


their country, as the true 
| baſis of its power, they 
conſulted its intereſts, they 
_ aſſerted its hanour abroad, 
with temper and firmneſs; 
by making an advanta- 


geous treaty of commerce 


With Ruſſia; by obtaining 


Py 


EG 


The 


| es 


E 


chants, by which means 
the moſt partial informa- 


tions were received and at 


tended to, the public in- 


tereſts ſacrificed to thoſe of 


a few individuals, and the 
extenſive reſources of Great 
Britain almoſt cut off. 


| 5 
Under them the inter- 
eſts of our northern and 
ſouthern colonies were miſ- 
taken, and preferred to 


thoſe of Great- Britain; 
vhile their paſſions and 


animoſities were ſuſpend. 


ed only by the union, 


formed to reject their de- 
pendency, and diſclaim 


the authority of Great- 


Britain; and if their i in- 
tereſts were reconciled, it 
was by the ſacrifice of thoſe 
of the mother country. 

| XI. 

The treaty of com- 
merce with Ruſſia had 
been projected, by their 
predeceſſors, on terms 
more adyantageous to 
England; and the late ad- 
miniſtration departed only 
from .that firmneſs, which 
had conſulted its mtereſts 
and honour, by conceſſions 


to hay court of Peterſburgh. 
| The 


2 liquidation of the Conde 


ping 1 How 

its aſhes the negociation 
for the Manilla ranſom, 
which had been extinguiſhs 
ed and abandoned by * 
9 | 
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vereign with decency; 
with reverence. They dif- 
countenanced, and, it is 
' hoped, for ever aboliſhed 


ſtitutional practice of re- 
: moving military officers for 
wr their votes in parliament. 
== They firmly adhered to 
thoſe friends of liberty, 
4 in its cauſe, and provided 
for them in preference to 
every other claim. 


1 T1 - 


4 bills, to the bauiataction 


| had been refuſed in the pre- | 


nix, the negociation for 
the Manilla ranſom, did 


e Sp mals. ape 


: They treated their ſo- | 


the dangerous and uncon- 


treated their ſovereign with 
who had run all hazards. 


ſures, and requiring his 
opinion, in writing, as to 


ture. Though too timid 


The Canada bills x were eli 
quidated on ſtipulations 
which, though accepted 
by the wearied and deſpair- 
ing proprietors, were leſs 
beneficial than thoſe which 


ceding year. That Phce- 


not, under them, appear 
brighter than it had done 
in-the time of their pre- 
deceflors, by whom it was 
never abandoned; and the 
public has bitberto ſeen 
nothing ariſe from e | 


XII. . Fo 


The ey treated their ſove- 
reign with all the reverence 
which is conſiſtent with 
their declaring, that they 
came into office upon his 
faith, and inſinuating, even 
in this their manifeſto, that 
they go out of office by 
his breach of it. They 


decency, by pledging his 
name falſely to their mea- 


a bill then under the con- 
ſideration of the legiſla- | 


ta 
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to remove, they were not 
afraid to prefer, for their 


i Hef wores -þ t, the 


_* young and intereſted offi= _ 


cCers, who were attached to 
them, to thoſe of much 
_ ſuperior military preten- 
ions. They revived, ex- 


tended and exerciſed, with 


partial ſeverity, thoſe civil 
proſcriptions which the 


preceding miniſter had en- 


dieavoured to aboliſh, and 


with ſuch of their own ad- 
herents, as had followed 
them in their deſertion of 

the moſt reſpeQable part 
4 7#2. OE the * | 


XIII. 


With the Earl of Bute 


they had no perſonal con- 


nection; no correſpon- 
dence of councils. Tbey 
perſecuted him. They 
practiſed no corruption ; 


nor were they even ſuf- 


pected of it. They fold 
no offices. They obtain- 


ed no reverfions or pen- 
fions, either coming in or 
going out, for themſelves, 


their families, or their de- 
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filled every department 
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If they had, with Lord 


Bute, no correſpondence 


of councils, it was not for 


want of inclination, but of 
ability ; for many among 


them endeavoured to avail- 


themſelves of the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance of former inter- 
courſe, to conciliate his 
preſent favour. They be- 
came miniſters from being 
thought leſs hoſtile to his 
lordſhip than thoſe to 
whom they ſucceeded; and 
they did not venture to re- 


1 2 move the leaſt of his de- 


ou 
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pendants. In the two pre- 
ceding years, no election 
had been made, in which 
the influence of miniſterial 
corruption could even be 
ſuſpected. The laſt ad- 
miniſtration opened the 
winter campaign with the 
election at Rocheſter.— In the 
former period, no penſion 
was granted, except to a 
lady, who was the object 
of public, as well as of royal 
compaſſion, and to a gen- 
tleman, who had amply 
merited it by forty years 
faithful and laborious ſer- 
vice. In the latter period, 
ive hundred pounds per 
annum, for life, was given 
to a gentleman who had 
never ſerved at all, and 
wuhoſe diffidence did not 
ſuffer him to accept an of- 
fice of 3oool. per annum, 
without this inſuring con- 
ſideration. A reverſiona- | 
ry leaſe of a very benefi- 
cial grant was beſtowed on 
a gentleman in very afflu- 
ent circumſtances, extend- 
ing his term thirty-five 
years, while two hundred 
pounds per annum given to 
another, purchaſed a vacan- 
cy ina reſpectable aſſembly. 
A noble lord likewiſe is 
| 5 
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In the proſecution of 
their meaſures they were 
traverſed by an oppoſi- 


tion of a new and ſingular 


character; an oppoſition 


of placemen and penſion- 


ers. They were ſupport- 
ed by the confidence of 
the nation. And having 


held their offices under 


many difficulties and diſ- 
couragements, they left 
them at the expreſs com- 
mand, as they had accept- 


ed them at the earneſt re- 


queſt of, their royal maſter. 


* 
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indebted to m 1 indul- 
gence, for a grant of 'tim- 
ber in à certain foreſt, 


af R worth at leaſt 13,0001. 
Theſe are ſome of the ſer- 


vices of the firſt three 


months; and I doubt not, 


but the ſubſequent part of 


their adminiſtration pro- 
duced many of a ſimilar 
nature. 
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In the proſecution of 


their meaſures, they were 
indeed traverſed by an op- 
poſition of a new and ſin- 
gular character; an oppo- 
fition of placemen and 
penſioners, for they oppoſed 
themſelves. The public 


therefore refuſed their con- 
fidence to a miniſtry which 


was irreſolute, divided, and 


over-awed to a degree of 
ridicule, which was timid 
and preſumptuous by turns, 
and whoſe proceedings 
were ſtained with the va- 


rious hues of each faction 
which compoſed it. They 
hung, however, with the 


moſt intereſted perſeve- 


rance on thoſe offices, to 
the difficulties of which 
they wereſo apparently un- 
Equal, till they were re- 

moved 


(67 


moved apok a plan ſettled 


Sy that miniſter whom they 


- Theſe are plain facts; 
of a clear and public na- 
ture; neither extended by 
elaborate reaſoning, or 
heightened by the colour- 
ing of eloquence. They 
are the ſervices of a ſingle 
year. 1 15 17 
XVI. 


1 he removal of that 
adminiſtration from power 


is not to them premature; 


fince they were in office 
enough to accom- 
pliſh many plans of pub- 


+ 4 4 


Ac utility; and by their 


 petfeverance and reſolu- 
tion, rendered the way 
ſmooth and eaſy to their 
ſucceſſors; having left 
their king and their coun- 
fry in a much better con- 
dition than they found 


| them. By the temper they 


manifeſt, they ſeem to 


have now no other wiſh, 
than that their ſucceſſors 
may do the public as real 
and as faithful ſervice as 
they have done. 


had courted, forſaken, and 


endeavoured to ruin. 
=... 
Theſe are plain facts; 
of a clear and public na- 
ture; neither extended by 
elaborate reaſoning, or 
heightened by the colour- 
ing of eloquence. They 
are the ſervices of a ſingle 
year. 


= 


XVI. 
The removal of the late 
adminiſtration from power 
was to them premature, 
ſince it was in that hour 
ſecurity in which they . 
boaſted with equal confi- 
dence. and falſehood of 
their vicxory over Lord 
Bute, Mr. Grenville, and 
Lord Chatham; but is ibi 
public, it was loo late, for 
they were in office lon 
enough to deſtroy th 
many plans of public uti- 
lity, which their predeceſ- 
ſors had formed; and, by 
their incapacity, irreſolu- 
tion, and profuſion, to ren- 
der the way rough and dif- 


ficult to any ſucceſſors; 
33 GET which they 


| vw 
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wiſh to increaſe, if ve may 
judge of their temper by 
the conduct of ſuch of 


them as could not find fa- 


vour in the eyes of Lord 
Chatham; and particular- 
ly by the courteous recep- 
tion given in Groſvenor- 
_ ſquare, to that noble lord. 


a ni be 5 to determine, ebe they left 
their king and country in a much better condition than 
they found them, upon the ſcanty materials produced by | 
their ſhort: hiſtorian. The other meaſures purſued by : 
them, and which his modeſty hath omitted, muſt con- 
tribute to the deciſion of this point. They are there- 
fore added to afift the judgment of the reader. 


They increaſed the eſtabliſhment, 3 in a time of pro- 
found peace, 94,0001. per annum; 7773000. of which 
was propoſed to be expended in repairing and rebuild- 
ing ſhips, (while there were already more ſhips than 
could be manned) and was demanded by thoſe who 
had oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of the-former year, as 
too large, merely becauſe when great lords ſay aye, a 
r of the er muſt not ſay no. The 
reſt of the increaſe is the effect of profuſion in every 
article which could admit of being enlarged. 


poor c 


The ſavings made by the former miniſtry ids a- 
mounted to 230, oool. The laſt adminiſtration. ne- 
glected the improvement of the revenue, by ſtopping 
ſhort in thoſe tracts which had been pointed out to 
them: when, by the acquiſition of che Iſle of Man, 
an illicit trade, amounting to zoo, ooo per annum, was 
prevented, it was intended to perfect and extend that 
meaſure by ſimilar regulations, with regard to Guernſey 
This intention Was made known, the 
f means conlidered, the meaſure 1 for and omitted: 


and Jerſey. 
Vor. =” 
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their predeceſſors in office had obtained from France, 
for the maintenance of their priſoners, the only ſum 
ever brought into the exchequer upon that account. 
The demands for the priſoners taken in Germany and 
the Eaſt- Indies, though equally founded in juſtice, not 
being ſupported with equal vigour, have in their hands 
produced nothing. 


The former miniſtry had increaſed the he 1 reve- 
nüe by their American Hills, the duty on gum ſeneca, 
and the poſt-office regulations, 234,000). per annum, 
excluſive of the. judicious alterations which had been 

made in many parts of the revenue, and of that reduc- 
tion of intereſt which amounted to 130, 58 fl. in the 
"ſpace of two years. In fact, the total debt provided 
for in that period, amounted to 6,462,946l. while the . 
funds for the diſcharge of this were laid principally 
upon foreigners, and rather promoted than impeded 
our commerce. The laſt adminiſtration diminiſhed the 
public reyerive by the acts reſpecting America, 
135, oool. by the alteration of the cyder tax, 20,0001. 
per annum. They raiſed the ſupplies. 1 in the only year 
in which that province was entruſted to them, at the 
expence of near 13, 00l. above that of the former, 
"though the public was now in a more advantageous | 
ſituation, and the tax impoſed for payment of the in- 
tereſt of their loan (that on windows) muſt be either 
oppreſſive or ineffectual. The ſame chancellor of the 
-exchequer, who had ſtated the diſpoſeable mohey of 
the finking fund, as confiderably under one million, 
took credit for '2;r50,0001. on that fund, None | 
as it wWas by his ſyſtem of finance. Y 


The! improvements which the former 8 
5 had made in the revenue, would have enabled them to 
give that relief to the landed intereſt, to which their ſtea- 
oy acquieſcence, under the necellacy burthens the 
— had fo well entitled them, By the laſt admir 
3 the ä of this relief were ada 5 eut © 
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aud the landed gentlemen were partially frerificed to 
f the intereſts of traders and coloniſts. 1 
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Upon the whole, the nation, which i in the preceding 
two years had been benefited 200,000. per annum, 
was impoveriſhed by the laſt adminiſtration, (if we add 
their increaſe of expence to their dimunition of the 
income) in the ſpace of one year, 240, oool. which is 
the intereſt of E£1GHT MILLIONS! The public, which 
had beheld them advanced to office with ſurprize, felt 
a warm indignation at the oppreſſions which it had ſuf 
fered from their meaſures, and ſaw with the juſteſt plea - 
ſure, a part of them, at leaſt, deprived of the power 
of augmenting the diſtreſſes of the ſtate. The nation | 
has too ſeverely felt the effects of their incapacity and 
profuſion, either to wiſh for, or to ſupport ſacceſogs " 
| e * _ * ; HEY. > Sink. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE TRADE AND. FINANCES. or 
THIS KINGDOM, AND ON THE MEASURES: OF ADMINI- 
STRATION, WITH RESPECT TO THOSE GREAT NA» 
TIONAL OBJECTS SINCE THE CONCLUSION OF THR 

PEACE. 


BY THOMAS Innen, x50. 


HAT the wealth and the power of W 
| depend upon its trade, is a propoſition, Which 
| it would be equally abſurd in theſe times to diſpute or 
to prove: it was not indeed apprehended that they 
were ſo great as they have been found to be, we did | 
not ourſelves know our own ſtrength, till the vigour of 
the laſt war applied the reſources of that wealth, and 
exerted the efforts of that power; in the progreſs of 
it many acquifitions highly beneficial to commerce 
were nde; ; and the moſt important of them were ſe- 
1 | is Ry cured 
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cured by the peace; but on the other hand, the abili- 
ties of this country were ſtretched to their ee ex- 

tent, and beyond their natural tone: trade muſt ſuffer 
in proportion; for the price both of labcur and mate- 
rials was enhanced by the number and the weight of 
«the new taxes, and by the ſudden and extraordinary de- 
mand which the ruin of the French navigation brought 
upon Great · Britain: in conſequence of which, rival 
nations, who were not before, may now be able in 
many articles to under: ſell us at foreign markets, and 
even become competitors at our own. Both public 
and private credit were at the ſame time oppreſſed 
by the vaſt and rapid encreaſe of the national debt: 
the value of the ſtocks being ſunk by the quantity of 
them, ſcarcity of money and high rates of intereſt en- 
ſued; and the large unfunded debt which remained 
behind, aggravated the evil, and affected every money- 
tranſaction. Theſe are circumſtances of very ſerious 
concern, and important to the deciſion of any enquiry 
. into our national ſituation: to ſtate them therefore diſ- 
tinctly; to ſet againſt them the advantages we have 
gained; and to examine into the meaſures which have 
been purſued ſince the peace, as well thoſe which 
will contribute to reſtore order to the finances, to pre- 
"ſerve or to recover trade, and to improve our new ac- 
quiſitions; as thoſe which have a contrary tendency; in 
order from the whole view to form ſome judgment of 
the real ſtate of this kingdom, with reſpect to is finances 
= and its commerce, will be attempted in the following 
- conſiderations ; but meaſures having varied, and the 
national ſituation and proſpects being thereby different 
dSat different times, it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
1 them into two periods, the one ending in the laſt year, 
1 + the other | comprehending all ſubſequent operations: 
and I ſhall therefore endeavour to keep the conſidera- 
tion of each entirely ſeparate, as the N means of de- 
Te ing upon der. FFF 
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The debt contracted by the war which had beet ; 
funded before the negociations for peace began, con- | 
ſiſted of 50, 730, oool. redeemable annuities; of 472,500l, , Þ} 
being the value at fourteen years purchaſe of the an- | 
nuities upon lives which were granted in 1757, and pr , 
6,826 875. being the value of the long annuities 
granted in 1761 and 1762, at 27 years purchaſe, 
which was the price they bore about the time of ſigning 
the preliminaries, and is nearly a medium price. The 
encreaſed funded debt was therefore at that time 
58, 029,375. but the expences of the war did not 
ceaſe with its operations; they continued for ſome 
time to be very conſiderable; diſtant fleets and armies 
could not be ſuddenly recalled; large eſtabliſnments 
could not he immediately reduced; and on theſe and 
other accounts it was neceſſary between the ſigning of: - 
the preliminaries and the concluſion of the peace, to- 
make a loan of 3,500, oool. The fund provided for 
the payment of the Annuities thereon, were the addi» 
tional duties of 81. per ton on French wine and vinegar,” - 
of 4. per ton on other wines and vinegars, and of 21. 
per ton on cyder and perry imported ; and a new A, 
of 4s. per hogſhead on all cyder and perry made in 
Great- Britain to be paid by the maker thereof. The 
ſum to be raiſed on this fund was wanted for immedi- | 
ate ſervices, and preſſing demands, and à vaſt debt ſtill . 
remained unfunded * that part of it only which con- 
ſiſted of navy bills and ordnance debentures amounted 
to 3,670,739]. 28. 8d. and for theſe a temporary pro- 
viſion was immediately made, in the ſame manner as 
had been done at the end of the former war, with re- 
ſpect to the then out- ſtanding bills and debentures, by 
charging upon the ſinking fund ſo many of them as 
ſhould be ſubſcribed, to be converted into ſtock at 
four per cent. redeemable. The intereſt was the ſame 
as before, but when it was upon bills, the time of pay- 
Ment was uncertain ; upon the ſtock it is regular: they 
E * "wel 
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were indeed always aſſignable, but nor diviſible; if 
therefore the money which the bill-holder wanted was 
leſs than his bill was worth, he was obliged to (ell more 
than he wiſhed, the entire bill only, and not a part of it 
being ſaleable; and as many of them were for large, 
and molt of them for fractional ſums, it was. often dif- 
ficult to diſpoſe of them. Stock, on the contrary, in 
any proportion and at any time will find a purchaſer. 
On theſe conſiderations the majority of the proprietors 
to the amount of 3,483,5531. 18. 10d. were induced 
to ſubſcribe, and the market was thereby cleared of a 
great quantity of paper: circulation upon government 
ſicurity, which had excluded a like circulation upon 

private ſecurity, and engroſſed all the ready caſh ; this 
operation therefore made an opening for tke admiſſion 
of notes and perſonal ſecurity, facilitated diſcount, 
| "and occaſioned an calier circulation of money. 


But notwithſtanding this relief a large debt was fill 
| unprovided for; it accumulated the next year; and 
trade, and credit, and the ſtocks, all laboured under 
the oppreſſion. It was fo ſenſibly felt, that many per- 
ſons impatient of the burthen, thought a further loan 
neceſſary for paying off a conſiderable part of it; but 
they did not ſufficiently reflect on the permanent miſ- 
chief which the creating of a fund equal to ſuch a loan 
would have occaſioned: the conſiderable ſurpluſſes 
which were in the diſpoſal of parliament, the ſurpluſſes 
of the duties on coals and culm, of thoſe on ſoap, pa- 
, uk ſtarch, linens, ſilks, liess, and ſtuffs; of the 
amp - duties, and of the duties ypon licences for re- 
tailing ſpiritous liquors were all appropriated, The 
high duties which the legiſlature had laid upon ſpiri- 
tous liquors to prevent the too frequent uſe of them, 
were alſo applied; the funds which luxury could ſup- 
| ply, were exhauſted by the taxes impoſed upon plate, 
Cards, dice, brandy, and wine; commerce had furniſh- 
£2, ed! its To by a further ſubſidy on Eaſt-Indian com- 
| | | madities 
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modities, on the produce of our own plantations, on 
grocery, linens, and other miſcellaneous articles: pro- 
perty had again and again been called upon to raiſe 


freſh contributions by additional ſtamp duties, addi- 


tional duties on houſes, additional duties on windows: 


and the demands of the war ſtill crouding on, recourſe 


had at laſt been had to thoſe ſupplies which an univerſal 


home conſumption could raiſe : the common beverage 


of the people was choſen, and duties were laid on malt, 
on beer, and on cyder. Theſe preſſed immediately on 
the middling and lower ranks, on huſbandmen and 


manufacturers, who were not indifferent to many of 


the other duties; the wages of labour were raiſed ; the 
value of foreign commodities, and even of our native 
produce was enhanced; and theſe are circumſtances 


always prejudicial, frequently dangerous, and ſome- 


times fatal to trade and manufacturers. Was this 


a time to impoſe a new tax which muſt have been heavy 


to have been effectual; and which, fo far as our com- 


mercial intereſts might have been affected by it, would 
not in the end have been a benefit, oy it ſhould be | 


a preſeat relief, to public credit?! 
But even if a fund free from any objection had been 


e an accidental diſtreſs from another quarter would 


have prevented the application of it: — 4 The failures 


* at Berlin, at Hamburgh, and in Holland, Which hap- 


ce pened about the month of September, 1763, had 
« ſpread terror to every commercial city on the con- 


* tinent: the effects of ſuch bankruptcies could not 
ec but be great and extenſive; they were unknown, 


and therefore appeared greater; no man vas ſure 
„ that he himſelf was fafe z every one coneluded 
« that others were ruined ; they were afraid they 
« ſhould be drawn upon; chi were afraid to draw; 
and diſmay and diſtruſt appearing in every counte- 


i nanee, enoreaſed their mutual apprehenſions; wealth 
4 could not procure credit, nor confidence ; but uni- | 
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<-werſal-doube prevailed, and all expecting what they 


“ feared, and diſbelieving what they heard, impatiently 


et waited in conſternation and deſpair for a certainty 
© which they dreaded to receive. The Britiſh mer- 


ce chants alone behaved: with a ſpirit equal to the cri- 
5 ſis: though they were particularly unprepared for 


“ ſuch an event at that conjuncture, when all Europe 


e was deeply, and they were more deeply than any, en- 
C geged in the ſtocks, which in conſequence of this 


* calamity were falling; though moſt of their tranſ- 


actions therein were time-bargains, by which their 


&. credit was already ſtretched,” and they had made 


«© theinſclves anſu erable for a new ſpecies of demands, 
“great in amount, near in proſpect, and which could 
© not be poſtponed, even for a day; yet amidſt theſe 


* accumulated difficulties, regardleſs of the partial ſe 
4e curity of their own particular houſes; they applied 


«themſelves wholly to provide for the general ſafety : 
60 though the ſituations of their correſpondents were 


1 «acknowledged. to be precarious, they truſted them 
t more than ever: they turned all they could into mo- 
* ney, they ſold, at a loſs, they borrowed in order to 


cc lend z and. then made vaſt and immediate remittances 


«the, greateſt. | The encouragement and concur- 
*' rence of a firm adminiſtration ſupported their re- 


s ſolution, and ſeconded their efforts: the Bank 
on this preſſing occaſion, inſtead of paying in flyer, 
nee "doubting. on ſecurities, or recurring to any of the 
little expedients of caution. and delay, boldly, and 


without heſitation, and without reſerve, gave the 


| Wt moſt effectual afſiſtange, for diſcounting bills with 
Y the readieſt diſpatch, and to an incredible amount: 
« and the merchants being from thence ſupplied with 
0 larger ſums than they themſelves thought it poſſible 
0 for them to command, and ſending away all they 
« * could procure, by * A e and vigorous ex- 
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6 ertion of their power, prevented the dan iepwey of | 
« Europe.” But all their generous endeavours might 
have failed, if the money wanted for this great pur- 

poſe had been diverted to any other; or if any check 
had been given to an operation, to which the leaſt de- 
lay muſt have been fatal, and which the ſhorteſt inter- 

miſſion might have rendered abortive. A loan made 
under ſuch cireumſtances would have been attended 
with the ruin of many individuals; the price of the 
ftocks already fallen by the quantities which had been 
fold in order to raiſe money, muſt have ſunk ſtill low- 
er; and the further depreſſion of both publie and pri- 
vate credit would have been che age th $224 
nf ſuch a deſperate meaſure,” O | 


On the other hand it ſeemed at firſt Geht alba = 
effectually to relieve the public of the” burthen of ſa 
large an unfunded debt by any other means: It was, 
| however attempted, and the attempt has ſucceeded be- 
yond expectation. A ſtrict. ſcrutiny was during the 
years 1764 and 1765 made into the ſeveral branches of 
the revenue, into the collection, and into the expendi- 
ture; thoſe revenues were encreaſed by a ſteady exe- 
cation of the laws relating to them, and improved by 
additional regulations: new reſources of finance were 
opened; and the whole was conducted with a fruga- 
lity, which was important becauſe it was univerſal, 
and generous as its object was juſtice. From the con- 
currence of all theſe meaſures, ſupplies were found in 

the years 1764 and 1765, ſufficient to reduce the un- 
funded debt within ſuch a compals, as to be no longer 
oppreſſive upon public credit; that part of it which 
confiſted in navy bills only excepted : they had accu- 
mulated ſo faſt, that though 650,000], had been grant- 
ed in the ſupplies for 1764, towards diſcharging the 
| debt of the navy, yet the bills in courſe of payment 
on the 3 iſt of December, 1764, with the intereſt due 

thereon, 9 to 1,971,589 l. 58. 8d. to eaſe, the 
15 | market 


. 
market of this incumbrance, it was popoſed to pro-—- 
vide for the major part of them by creating a fund for 
1, 500, o. The diſtreſs of the laſt year was now en- 
tirely at an end; the alarm it had occaſioned was ſub- 
fidedz money was in plenty; the ſtocks were rifing; 
trade flouriſhed ; and the courſe of exchange was in 
our favour ;: there could therefore be no difficulty in 
making a loan ; the terms offered and accepted were 
ewo-fifths in redeemable annuities; two: fifths in lot- 
tery- tickets; and the remaining one-fifth either in a re- 
deemable annuity, or life annuity with benefit of ſur- 
 viyorſhip, at the option of the ſubſcribers ; the whole 
at three per cent. Of this propoſition the two-fifths in 
three per cent. annuities were the only. part whoſe yalue 
could be exactly aſcertained; the ſurvivorſhips could 
not properly be worſe than theſe, for theſe might he 
taken inſtead of them, there was a chance that they 
might be better; they had ſeldom been tried in Eng- 
land, and never in parallel circumſtances; in Franc 
they had often ſucceeded ; and if they ſhould ſuc- 
ceed here, they might be applied to greater urpoſes : * 
if they failed, the Fa engaged being ſo ſmall, and an 
option being given between them and the three per 
cent. annuities, no bad conſequence could enſue. On 
theſe conſiderations the experiment was made, it has 
not ſucceeded, and no bad conſequence has enſued, 
As to the lottery-tickets, it was known by experience 
that they would bear ſome premium; and whatever 
advantage might be made was offered in the firſt in- 
ſtance. to the holders of navy-bills, who having ſuf- 


fered by the delay, were entitled to favour, i in the man- 


ner of payment; and had therefore an option given 
them either to be paid at. par, or to ſubſcribe: for 
this purpoſe the ſubſcription was opened for navy bills | 
only to a certain day; by that time ſo many as amount- 
ed to 1,347, Zool. were ſubſcribed ; the hill. -holders 

therefore to Nat great e thought the fubſcrip- 
| tion ; 


5 

tion more eligible than payment at par: The remains 
ing ſum of 152,500l. was afterwards made up by the 
contributions of other perſons; but the whole ſum 
being applied to the diſcharge of navy · bills, the load 
of ſuch a quantity of that kind of circulation was 


taken off; and a ſaving of 16, opol. per annum was 


made to the public, by ſubſtituting a ſtock at three 

per cent. inſtead of navy bills at four; ; Which was dong 
at a time when the three per cents. were below g7, and 
I believe there is no inſtance of money borrowed at 
that rate; while the ſtocks bearing "mp e ite 
were ſo greatly under par. 


ue * © K A 


Vet how ſerviceable ſoever this itn might be 
to public credit, it would not in the end have proved a 
national benefit, if an additional burthen upon trade 
had been the means employed to effect it, but the du- 
ties which compoſe the fund then crete are in no 
degree hurtful, and may in ſome reſpects be beneficial 
to trade; they are duties upon coals, Eaſt-India filks, 
and calllic6es exported, and upon policies of inſurances 
that upon coals exported is four ſhillings upon the 
Newcaſtle chaldron, which is two ſhillings the Lon- 
don chaldron ; and being paid by foreigners only is in 
that reſpect a matter of indifference to this country' ; 
but in another it is of importance; for coals are ne- 


ceſſary to the dyers, the glaſs-houſes, the iron · works, 
the diſtilleries, and other manufactories abroad, and a 


tax upon them 1s an advantage given to the rival Bri- 


tiſh manufactures, who now want every aſſiſtance ; nor 


is there any danger of loſing the trade by ſo moderate 
a burthen upon it; on the contrary it will encreaſe, as 


the peet begins to fail in Holland; and though coals 


are found in the country of Liege, and in ſeveral parts 


of Flanders, yet being ſubject to a variety of tolls in 
the different ſtates through which they muſt be brought, 


they cannot, when they arrive in Holland, be fold fo 


Fheap as IP TIE may "0 to the Eaſt- Indian 
- | com- 
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' commodities which are charged to this fund, ſome 
impoſition upon them was neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of our American commerce in that article: a du- 
ty had been laid in the preceding year upon the ſame 
commodities exported to the colonies; the only ma- 
terial objection to it was, that the Dutch who buy 


thoſe goods here, would be able to under-ſell us in 


America; but this was remedied by extending the 
charge to all that are exported; a duty of five per cent. 
ad valorem on the prohibited ſilks and callicoes, and of 
two per cent. on the white callicoes which have not 
been printed or dyed in England, ſeemed ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſe, as the foreign merchants who 
purchaſe here muſt neceſſarily incur expences of freight 
and commiſſion, from which the Britiſh traders are free. 
'The remainder of the ſund is made up by the new du- 
ties upon. policies of inſurance: thoſe inſtruments had 
been ſo variouſly charged, and the acts relating to them 
were interpreted ſo abſurdly, that ſome regulation was 
proper on the principle of equality: no more than one 
Milling was paid on policies executed in the country, 
while thoſe executed within the bills of mortality were 
charged with three ſhillings and ten- pence, if made | 
out at. a private office; and with one ſhilling more if 
made out by the inſurance companies; there is no rea- 
ſon for any diſtinction, and they are therefore now all 
brought up to five ſhillings; the difference I believe 
will not be very ſenſibly felt any where; if it ſnhould, 
the occaſion for putting them all upon a level will be | 
the more apparent. The whole fund thus compleated 
will, when brought into a regular channel, undoybted. 
ly produce 45,0001. which is the intereſt of the - 
2,500,000]. raiſed upon the credit of | "anc 


If to this ſum of 1, 500, oool. be added ay al. 
4 debt contracted before the negociations began, and 


that which was! funded between the ſigning of the pre- . 


pe La and che concluſion of the treaty, viz. 
3. 300, oool. 
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3. 500, oo0l. on the wine and cyder-tax, and 3,483, 8531. ö 
18. 10 d. navy annuities, the whole funded debt con- 
tracted by the war and funded before the end of the 
ſeſſion, 1765, appears to be 66,612,928 l. 18. od. 
The taxes neceſſary for pay ing the intereſt of ſo large 
a capital, muſt ſooner or later be detrimental to many 
branches of the manufactures, produce, and trade of 
this kingdom. The evil was unavoidable when the 
expence was ſo great; but from the time that the preſ- 
ſing demands for immediate ſervice ceaſed, care was 
taken not to augment it; and ſeveral of the regulations 
relative to. trade, which will occur in the tollowing 
ſheets, are calculated to check and diminiſh its per- 
nicious effects: but the moſt ſolid conſolation under 
the loſs we may ſuſtain, ariſes from the acquiſition 
made in America; by a due improvement of which 
many of the moſt important articles of our commerce 
will be encreaſed, and others which we had not before 
may be obtained: what attention has been given to 
theſe I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſhew; it ſuffices 
for the preſent to obſerve, that we muſt from thence 
' chiefly expect compenſation for the diſadvantages un- 
der which our trade will labour in the European and 
other markets, where we have competitors to encoun- 
ter. We are entitled to this the only return which the 
colonies can make for all the benefits ſo lately and ſo 
liberally beſtowed upon them ; and if the ſupreme au- 
| thority of this r be properly eke we ſhall 


1 ecelve it. 


Another miſchief attending ſo vaſt an accumulation 
if debt, is the opportunity it gives of making a great 
{Intereſt of money: that which may be in the ſtocks de- 
pends upon the price they bear; and they have con- 
tinued to be below their uſual level in times of peace 
for ſeveral reaſons. The vaſt amount now of the na- 
tional debt is one ; as the greater the quantity is of 
any! Ee] at market, the cheaper it muſt be: 
949] | | that 
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that Joanitey dewerer would not have had the fame 
influence on the price, if the encreaſe had been more | 
gradual; the firſt ſubſcribers and the firſt purchaſers 
from them, engaged with a view, to profit only, and 
not with any intention to continue in the new-created 
funds; but theſe funds are ſo large, that a ſufficient 
number of ſtock holders could not eafily be found to 
buy into them: and the adventurers being all of them 
inclined, and ſome of them forced to ſell, have been 
the means father of depreſſing than ſupplying the 
market. Others again bought into the Engliſh funds, 
not indeed for gaming purpoſes, but ſtill for a tem- 
porary convenience; the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
which were ravaged or threatened by the war, remitted 
all they could hither, as to a place of ſecurity ; but 
their diſtreſſes being at an end, they have wanted it 
again at herne: and ſeveral perſons and houſes on the 
continent, thouch they were in places where, them- 
ſelves and their properties were ſafe, yet their German 
eorreſpondence and traffic being interrupted, they 
"veſted the ſurns which by that means were unemployed, 
in funds where they were ſure of a conſiderable intereſt, 
and had a fair proſpect of greater grain, before the re- 
"vival of their trade after a peace could make it neceſ- 
ary for them to recal their money. When proprietors 
"of fo many denominations are all ſellers, they muſt 
greatly out- number the buyers, and that diſproportion, 
ſo long as it continues, will neceſſarily keep down the 
price: the ſhock given to all credit by the failores 
abroad encreaſed the diiproportion, and maintained it 
longer than it would otherwiſe have ſubſiſted; but the 
difference now diminiſhes every day; many have by 
degrees diſpoſed of all they wiſhed to get rid of; pur- 
chaſers multiply as the plenty of money encreaſes; the 
arbitrary reduction of the French funds has thewn the 
Preference due to thoſe of England for theiricertainty 5 
| img —_ Py ariſes out of the ſtocks them- 
ſelves, 
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; ſaves, as a ecbbderable part of the arvidends upon 
the eſtates of infants, of foreigners, and of perfons 
who live within their incomes, is continually laying 
out in the purchaſe of more capital; and.from theſe 
and many other concurring cauſes, the ſtocks have 
been for ſome time generally riſing: the circumſtances 
which kept them low, and which no art or foree could 
remove, becaufe they ſprung out of the nature of a 
vaſt ſtock, ſuddenly accumulated, in ſuch a ſtate of 
affairs as that of Europe then was, have gradually gi- 
ven way to the effect of time and peace, and made room 
for the operation of thoſe meaſures which were con- 
ducive to the ſame ſalutary end of enhancing the value 
of the public funds. To this the diſcharge of a large 
unfunded debt principally contributed; for not only 
the money therein abſorbed was ſet free, but the credit 
of the nation was raiſed by ſuch a proof of its ability z 
and the advantages which were ſeaſonably taken of 
theſe favourable circumſtances, advanced its reputation 
Kill more. All the annuities which were granted at a 
higher rate than three per cent. during the war, are ir- 
redeemable for a certain term: the near proſpect of 
peace in 1763, enabled the government to get rid of 
ſo irkſome and prejudicial a reſtriction, and with the 
_ affiſtance of a lottery to raiſe money at four per cent. 


redeemable : in the laſt year all that wanted was by the 


_ fame means raifed at three per cent. redeemable; and 
the like reduction was alſo applied to other tranſac- 
tions: the exchequer bills were iſſued at four per cent. 
till the cloſe of the year 1764, when an experiment was 
made upon part of them at three and an half; in 1765 
the whole 800, ooo l. was iſſued at three, and even at 
that rate they were generally about and ſometimes 
above par: the Bank contract alſo for the land and 
malt which had till then been at four per cent. was in 
1765 made at 3 and 1-half for the malt, and for the firſt 

a million of the land-tax, and at three for the ſecond, 
ol | which 


- 
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which was in effect a reduction of the whole to three 
for the next year; and from all theſe ſymptoms it was 
evident even during the year 1765, within two years of 
the concluſion of the peace, that the government could 
procure money at three per cent. for the future: the 

conſequence of which muſt be the riſe of the ſtocks; 

and the benefit from thence reſulting both to the landed 

and the monied intereſts of this Kingdoms. are too ob- 
5 vious to be mentioned. | 2. 


A great, if not the disc PTY in prodycite 
theſe favourable appearances, mult be attributed to the 
proviſion made in ſo ſhort a time for ſo large a part of 
the unfunded debt; it is therefore now proper to ſee 
© in what manner and to what amount that was effected: 
the whole debt cannot be ſtated at any particular pe- 
riod; for ſome parts of it were diſcharged, before others 
were accounted for; I will therefore: take the articles 
ſeparately, and having ſhewn what was done upon each, 
I will afterwards endeavour to form a general view of 
-the whole, which may then be intelligible. The moſt 
formidable in appearance were the German demands; 
they amounted to near nine millions ſterling, and though 
_ infinitely various in the grounds upon which they were 
founded, and the manner in which they were made 
up, yet for the preſent purpoſe they may be conſidered 
under three heads, ranging them according to the dif-: 
ferent modes of proceeding which-l have been: 1 8 


in diſcharging them. - | 1-2 


The firſt is the claim of vl Duke of Pico is to 
a ſubſidy of 43,9011. 38. 7d. 5-11th for two years after 
the determination of the war. The right was unqueſ- 
tionable, being founded upon' treaties, in which the 
ſum was ſpecified, and therefore the debt has been re- 
gularly paid as it has accrued: 3 3-5571- 68. 9d. 9-1 ith 
became due in 1763, and proviſion was made for it in 
he” ſo pplies for that 1 4 5 this me 9 Pro- 


8 
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perly be called a debt unprovided for at the end of 
the war: but the remaining 54,2451. Oos. 59. 1-IIth 
was ſtrictly ſo, and has been diſcharged as ſuch, viz. 
43,9011. 38. 7d. 5 -1ith out of the ſupplies for the 
year 1764, and 10,3431. 168. gd. 7-11th: out of the 
ſupplies for 1765, which laſt ſam cloſes this account. 


The Landgrave of Heſſe had a claim to a ſubſidy for 
one year after the peace; but part of it having been 


paid out of the ſupplies of 1762, and all the remainder 


| provided for in thoſe of 1763, it cannot be carried to 


that unfounded debt which alone I mean to conſider. 


The next head is the demand of the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, for the reaſonable ſuccour which was agreed to 


be given to him by the convention made on 1ft of 
April, 1760, in caſe his dominions ſhould be invaded © 


and laid under contribution : they were invaded, and 
his claim therefore to ſome ſuccour was founded upon 
treaty; but what ſhould be deemed reaſonable was a 
ſubject of great diſcuſſion, No preciſe ſum was ſtipu- 


| lated, and 220,0001. had in performance of this a- 


greement been given in 1761, of which 120,0001. 
were paid immediately, and 50,0001. in 1762, and 
50,0001. in 1763. On the concluſion of the peace 


the landgrave delivered an account of further damages 


ſuſtained to the amount of 10,482,668 German crowns, 
which are above 1, 7 30, ooo l. ſterling, This was ob- 
jected to as an unreaſonable demand, and the affair 
being put into negotiation, it was at laſt agreed to pay 
the landgrave 1 50, ooo l. which ſum payable in three 
years was accepted by a protocol, figned 2 1ſt March, 
1764, in total extinction of all demands and preten- 


ſions whatſoever, which his ſerene highneſs might form 


under the title of reaſonable ſuccour, or otherwiſe, ſuch 
ſums only excepted as ſhould appear to be juſtly due 
upon contracts made by perſons duly authorized for 


that purpoſe : in conſequence of this agreement 


1 * were paid in 1764, 30, oool. in 1765, and 


Vol. * j * | 
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the remaining $0,0001. are n ou in the ug 
plies of the preſent year. 


The third head comprehends all thoſe Gu de- 
mands, which no treaty had fixed, and which no nego- 
_ tiation could ſettle ; but which being meer matters of 
account, could be adjuſted only by liquidation. A 
ſpecial commiſſion was therefore appointed for that 
purpoſe, and nothing leſs would have been equal to a 
buſineſs fo various, perplexed, and extenſive, An of- 
fice at home, immediately under the inſpection of the 
treaſury, and reporting to them all their proceedings, 
to be by them ſubmitted to the judgment of .parlia- 
ment; an office acting under inſtructions adapted to 
that end only, collecting withing its own view all the 
information which the ſeveral departments of the com- 
miſfariate could give, and furniſhed with every other 
means of enquiry ; ſeeing the whole of the demand 
together, checking one part of it by another, and 
equally informed of the rights of the crown and of the 
claimants; ſuch an office only was able to detect the 
frauds and abuſes which had been practiſed,” to ſtate 
long and intricate accounts, and to determine the juſt 
balance between the public and its creditors. Upon 
- theſe motives all further proceedings in Germany were 
ſtopped, the commiſſariate there was recalled, and three 
commiſſioners appointed here to examine the German 
demands. To prevent delay a certain day. was fixed, 
Var which no claims were to be received; ſuch a 
claration invited none, though it admitted all; and 
it brought the whole together by the time appointed : Fa 
but a great part was excluded from immediate exami- 
nation, becauſe moſt of the ſtates on the continent 
had pretended to do themſelves juſtice, by ſeizing the 
Britiſh magazines in their territories: it did not bee. 
come the dignity of the crown of Great Britain to ſubh- 
| mit to an arreſt of its property, or to ſuffer others ta 
warp the dupeniation of its za Youre: Was. es 
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fore given that no claims made by the ſubjects of thoſe 


countries in which ſuch ſeizures had been permitted, 
ſhould be ſo much as taken into conſtderation, till not 
only. full reſtitution was made, but ſatisfaction alſo 
given for the damages ſuſtained; in conſequence of 
which ſpirited n the magazines were after a few 
fruitleſs remonſtrances reſtored, and the accounts of 
the parties who had been excluded, were then exz- 


mined with the reſt. The whole amounted to more 


than ſeven millions ſterling ; the articles which com- 


oſed this enormous ſum were ſome of them juſt and 


reaſonable, for ſervices done, ſupplies furniſhed, or 
expences incurred, under contract, by agreement, or 
in conſequence of a proper requiſition ; but many were 
fraudulent ; many were ſuſpicious; others though 
fairly ſtated, appeared upon examination to be either 
not founded upon right or not ſupported by vouchers ; 


and many were upon the face of them totally inadmiſ- 


fable, in which no impoſition was attempted, no ſer- 
vices were pretended to have been performed, but ya- 


luations only of loſſes ſuſtained were offered, and in- 


demnifications demanded as debts : even our enemies 
have deſired to be reimburſed, the contributions levied 
upon them. Such and all other equally groundleſs 
claims being rejected, and the proper deductions being 
made f om others, the ſum of 7,132,6521. 5s. 5d. to 
which che whole of theſe demands amounted, has been 
reduced to 1, 106, o43 l. 138. 8d.1-4th with juſtice to the 
claimants, and equally to the honour of thoſe who in- 


ſtituted, and of thoſe who executed the office for 3 


quidating them. Proviſion has been made for the 
Payment as the reports from the commiſſioners have 
come in: and for this purpoſe 500,0001, were granted 


in 1764, as much more in 1765, and 106,0431. 138. 
8d. 1-4th has been granted this year in full anger 
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* The account therefore of all the German demands 
appears from what bas been ſaid to ſtand thus: 


| Demands, | | Pajable. 
Subſidy to the Duke of . 5s. 4. 1 "th 


Brunſwick = 64,245 0 5 $4,245 5 


Reaſonable ſuccour to the | | 
Lindgrave of Heſſe 5 117393444 0 0 150, 00 o oO J 


Miſcellaneous demands 7,1 741 32, 692 9 5 |r 106,43 13 8 
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Total $8,917,341 5 10 1, 310, 288 14 1 


| But though the whole amounts to very near 9, ooo, oool. 
yet as all which on the faireſt examination was found 
to be juſtly due has been diſcharged for 1,310,2881. 
145. 1 d. 15-44th no more than that ſum can be ſtrictly 
called a debt, and in this light it is not fo confidera- 
ble as others which will not admit of a like reduction. 


The unfunded debt of the navy was far greater, 
though that too was leſs than it appeared to be, and 
though I ſhall exclude from this account the debt pro- 
vided for in the fupplies for 1763, as that proviſion 
was made before the final concluſion of the peace, and 
the ſums funded in that year have been already carried 

to the funded debt contracted by the war: but beſides 
the great quantity of navy bills then converted into 
annuities, and notwithſtanding the proviſi on made to 
prevent if poſſible an encreaſe, by voting 30,000 ſea- 
men for the whole year, when the peace eſtabliſhment 
was intended to be no more than 16 ooo, yet fuch was 
at firſt the extent of the ſervices, it required ſo much | 


* Though go, oool. of the reafducdle ſuccour to the Landgrave 
of Heſſe and 1c6,0431. 13s. 8d. 1-4th of the miſcellaneous de- 
mands be provided for in the ſupplies for this year, and there- 
fore do not properly fall within the period now immediately be- 
fore me, yet I thought it would be more ſatisfacto y to inſert 
them here, as the ſettlement of all the German demands was 
entirely the meaſure of the adminiſtration in 1764; and the ac- 
out being compleatly de it ſhould be ſtated all together. 
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time to bring home the ſhips, other demands continued * | 
to be ſo great, and ſuch large arrears came in, that 
the navy debt not included in the ſubſcription of 1763, 
added to what was afterwards brought to account in 
1764 and 1765, (the, whole of which was in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe unprovided for during the war) amounted to 
no leſs than 42576291 51. 78. 9d. of this 650,0001, 
were paid off in 1764, and 1, go, ooo l. were diſpoſed 
of in 1765 by the ſubſcription ; theſe two ſums there- 
fore being deducted it was reduced to 2,426,9151. 78. 
gd. but then the whole of the navy debt is not pay- 
able when the account is made up, and ſome will never 
be demanded : the navy bills are not due till fix 
months after they have been iſſued ; fix months alſo. of 
the ſeamens' wages by act of parliament always muſt 
be, and in conſequence of the rules preſcribed by that 
act, twelve months wages generally and often much 


more are retained: and there has been beſides at all 


times a large arrear of pay, which though kept in the 
account could never be claimed, the perſons to whom 
it was due having left neither aſſignees nor repreſenta- 
tives. The preciſe amount of ſuch ſums cannot be aſ- 
certained; but they can hardly be reckoned leſs than 
thirteen or fourteen hundred thouſand pounds. On 
31ſt December, 1754, when the navy debt was reduced 
nearly as low as it could be, it ſtill amounted to 
1, 296,56 l. 18 8. 11 d. 3-Ath, conſiſting chiefly of ar- 
ticles which could not then be diſcharged; ſuch ar- 


ticles will be larger now in proportion to the encreaſe 


of the eſtabliſhment, and an allowance muſt always be 
made for them in judging of the ſtate of the navy 
debt, eu they are not diſtinguiſnable in the ac- 
count. In providing for that which is payable, the 
principal object of the legiſlature is always to diſcharge 
the bills, for they are the greateſt articles, they bear 
an intereſt of four per cent, and when the quantity of 
beams is large, they are heavy incumbrances upon all: 


3 „„ woe, 
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money transſactions. Both che ſubſeriptzons which I 
have mentioned were opened avowedly for that purpoſe 
only; and the money granted in 1764, towards the 
diſcharge of the navy debt, was applied to no other; 
the ſaving of intereſt thereby made was 26,0001. and 
the ſaving in the ſubſequent year of one per cent. on 
1,500,000 l. has been mentioned already. A ſmall de- 
duction muſt however be made from theſe ſums, for 
the non-intereſt bills, and for the intereſt upon the 
others which has been converted into principal, All 
ſuch allowances and dedu@tions amount however to a 
very trifle, and as I cannot aſcertain them exactly, and 
they are ſo inconſiderable, it will be ſufficient to have 
taken this notice of them. 


The proceeding with reſpect to the army at the con- 
clufion of the war was fimilar to that which had been 
followed with reſ] pect to the nayy: the extraordinaries 
brought to account were provided for, and more forces 
were voted than the peace eſtabliſhment was intended 
to be, in order to allow for the gradual. reduction of 
thoſe then on foot: it could not however be made ſo 
faſt as was propoſed; many regiments were at very 
diſtant parts of the globe, maintaining or purſuing the 
conqueſts they had made: the next year was found not 
ſufficient to reduce them; great expences were ſtill ne- 
ceflary ; and large arrears. came in; by all which the 
extraordinaries of the army incurred and not provided 
for in 1763, were ſwelled up to· the ſum of 987,434 1. 

158. 6d. 1-half, which were paid out of the ſupplies for 
1764 : thoſe incurred in that year and provided for in 
the ſupplies for 1765, amounted to 404, 496 1. 7s. Gd. 
which added to the former amount to 1,39 10 371. 3% 
od. 1-half. - : 


Phe n ler e of the dete diſcharged with- 
in the ſame period as not having been provided for in 


the ſupplies for the 1 in which 1 were ineurred, 
| ly amounted 
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amount to 10, 878 l. 188. 8 d. viz. 8253891 "Yr ra, 
in 1764, and 55,5191. 108. 7d. in 1765. 6 


It may be faid that the whole of theſe extraordinarics, 
whether of the navy, of the army, or of the ordnance, 
are not to be imputed to the war ; but the whole was. 
debt: the exceedings of the navy bear the name of 

debt; thoſe of the army and ordnance are of the ſame 
nature; and whoever will look into the accounts will 
find that moſt of the articles can relate only or relate 
principally to war . There will indeed always be ex- 
traordinaries ; but it would be a melancholy proſpect 
if we had any reaſon to apprehend, that upon a ſettled 
peace eſtabliſhment, they would be nearly equal to 
| theſe: when I come to ſtate that eſtabliſhment, I will 
endeavour to form ſome calculations concerning them. 


The deficiencies of grants and of funds are alſo ge- 
nerally but not neceſſarily articles inn the ſupplies for 
times of peace; for eſtimates muſt always be vague, 
and the produce of taxes uncertain; but there may be 
an overplus as well as a deficiency, and the one is ap- 
plied, the other is provided for, each as it ariſes ; 
when the deficiency happens it is a debt, paid in this, 
but incurred in a former year; that of the land and 
malt is indeed conſtant: thoſe taxes are always given 
for more than they ever produce; and the conſequence 
is that a debt is thereby contracted, which is regularly 
diſcharged in the ſubſequent year; it varies, but it is 

commonly eſtimated at 300, ooo l. and as in conformity 
to the eſtabliſhed method of making up the public 
accounts, I ſhall in Rating the ways and means reckon 
theſe taxes at the whole ſum for which they are given, 
1 mot f in order to balance the account reckon this tek | 


a It muſt Cares ha Wbt remembered thas. a navy debt of 
1,296, 5671. 188. 11d. 1-half ſubfiſted before the war, which as 
not belonging to the war, muſt be ede from the debt re- 


_—_— at the end of it, 
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ficiency in the ſupply at 300, ooo l. per apnum; but as 
ſo much may upon an average be expected every year, 
till a reduction of the land - tax ſhall take place, and as 
it cannot be attributed to the war, I will diſtinguiſh it 
from the debts paid off within the laſt two years, when 
I enumerate them together : the other deficiencies of 
grants muſt however be included in that account; they 
are accidental, and are incurred in the ſame manner 
as other parts of the unfunded debt. by ſervices being 
| Performed before they are provided for; for ſo far as 
4 ſervice exceeds, or a grant falls ſhort of an eſtimate, 

no proviſion can be ſaid to have been made; and ſuch 
deficiencies are not leſs a debt becauſe they are of no 
longer ſtanding than a year. The principal articles, 
however, of the deficiencies now under conſideration, 
do not fall even within that deſcription : they might 
with more propriety be carried back to the war: 
| the intereſt upon exchequer bills is one; which ex- 
| chequer bills are a part of the unfunded! debt con- 
tracted by the war: the difference between the eſti- 
mated and real deficiency of the land and malt is 
another; a difference which is chiefly owing to the 
land- tax being doubled, to the effect which additi- 
onal duties and the abſence of large fleets and-armigs 
mamaay have had on the conſumption of malt, and tothe 
i:intereſt paid to the bank ae ſums and at an high 
\ | rate for the loans on both. As therefore deficiencies of 
grants always come properly under the denomination 
11 _. debt, and as far the greater part of theſe peculiarly 
=... belong to it, I ſhall: 'Feckon all that have been provided 
il. for ſince the peace on this head as debt diſcharged z. for. 
| which purpofe' 199,4891. os. 3 d. was granted in 1764, 
and 249, 660 l. 48. 10d. in 1765, amounting together 
to 379, 149 l. 58. 1d. The deficiencies of funds with- 
in the ſame period were 38458 54 l. 35. 6d. 1-half, viz. 
147,931. 188. Od. provided for in 1764, and 


9 e 58. 6d. in . T beſe deficiencles are of ö 
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funds created for the 3 of the war; they are 
therefore directly a debt of the war: to diſpute their 
being ſo, becauſe they ariſe every year, is only proving 
that the war has left ſuch an annual charge upon the 
public: it is ſtrictly ſpeaking the intereſt of a ſum un- 
funded fo far as the fund upon which it was charged is 
deficient; and it is a charge which though it may. Va- 
ry, will to a degree long continue. | 


The exchequer bills are the only large unfunded | 
debt which has not been taken notice of, amounting to 
1,800,0001, No part of them has been paid off; they 
have only been continued; but the intereſt upon them 
has been reduced from four to three per cent. The 

Bank on the renewal of their charter i in 1764, engaged 
to circulate for two years 1, 00, oo0 l. at three per cent. 
per annum. The remaining 800,0001. have been al- 
ready mentioned to be iſſued at the ſame rate in 2 3 
and they have generally been above par. 


There were beſides three little debts paid off vichls - 
the two years I am conſidering, which do not belong to 
any of the foregoing articles. 7, 000 l. was granted i in | 
the ſupplies for 1764 to reimburſe Mr. Touchit his ex- | 
pences in the outfit and loſs of veſſels furniſhed by him 


. 
—_— 0 
5 us nt ———— een. 


for the expedition againſt Senegal. Another 7,000]. 

whs granted in the. ſupplies for 1765 upon account of 
ſundry expences incurred in Nova Scotia, ſome of them | 
previous to the war, and others during its continuance. | 
The ſum of 10,0001. was alſo granted to the govern- 

ment of the iſland of Barbadoes, in compenſation for 

the aſſiſtance, given by them i in the e r | 
Martinico, | 


The ſeveral | e of he ates ber having | 
been now ſtated, the account of that debt outſtanding, 1 
paid off, or provided for i in the Fs Cay and 1765 | 
ki ran to 3 as follow: * | 


Unfunde 
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- The unſunded Abe remaining at the end of the ſefs 
| Not 1765, though the ſum was ſtill Jarge, was yet fo 
circumſtanced that the burden of it was not very 
heavy; as a great part of it did not bear intereſt, and 
above half of-it was not immediately payable : à large 
proportion of the navy debt muſt always be in theſe 
circumſtances: the 50, oool. to the Landgrave of Heſſe 
was not yet due: the miſcellaneous German demands 
unprovided for were not liquidated :-the million ex- 
chequer bills taken by the Bank could not be claimed 
till the expiration of the term for which they had 
agreed to circulate them: the remaining 900 „000l. 
were iſſued at three per cent, and certainly were not an 
incumbrance, for they generally bore a premium: of 
the navy debt which was pay able and not provided for, 
no more than 471,589 l. 58. 8d. bills were in courſe 
of payment when the account was made up; they tos 
were about par, and therefore not a load upon the 
market; nor was poſtponing the diſcharge of them a 
hardſhip on the proprietors who might ſell them at pars 
and at the ſame time that the debt was biought into 
ſuch a favourable ſituation, the ways and means of the 
year were found to exceed the ſupplies about 8 70, œοο 
To have applied part of that ſum to any purpoſe which 
would have made the remainder uſeleſs for purpoſes of 
equal importance, would have been waſting it; and 
there was not ſo much of the unfunded debt actually 
bearing four per cent. intereſt: that the public there- 
fore might avail itſelf of the whole ſum, it was necef= 
fary to diſcharge therewith a.part of the funded debt : 
the navy annuities laid in 1763 upon the linking fund 
were undoubtedly the firſt object; 25 per cent. upon 
them was very nearly the ſum: the navy bills not in- 
cluded in the ſubſcription amounted to much leſs, and 
yet to ſo much, that had they been provided for out of 
this ſurplus, no part of the navy annuities could have been 
ne as leſs than eee _ not be 1 80 


. [ 94 J 
at any time, and 500, oool. would not have been left; 
but excluſive of this conſideration, even ſuppoſing that 
the whole of the one had been exactly the ſame ſum 
as 25 per cent, upon the other, it would till have been 
Tight to. have preferred the annuitants : the proviſion | 
made for them on the ſinking fund was always in- 
tended to be but temporary; they accepted it in the 
expectation of being paid off as ſoon as the opportu- 
nity ſhould offer; they had merit with the public in 
ſubſcribing, and were therefore entitled to favour: 
with reſpect to the public, it was more important to 
make a beginning in the reduction of the funded debt, 
which is exceſſive, than to take a quantity of paper 
circulation out of the market, which could hardly be 
aid to be overloaded with it; and the ſtocks muſt be 
more ſenſible of a reduction of debt made in a mode 
which proved that order was reſtored to the finances, 
than to any further diminution of the unfunded debt, 
which would not have carried with it ſuch a demon- 
ſtration. For theſe reaſon 870, 888 I. 38. 5d. 1-half 
were voted in the ſupplies for 1765, for paying off a 
fourth of the navy annuities, and this ſum being ad- 
ded to the former, the whole account of debt funded 
and unfunded which was diſcharged or provided for in 
the years 1764 and 1765, excluſive af the land and 


malt deficiencies ſtands thus: | 0 
J Unfunded, debt paid off - 1 4,092,058. 10 97, 
Tunded debt paid off 370,888 5 5 


Total debt paid rb 9 57 4.96279 46 1 Cs 
Vafunded debt Provided for 3 500, % 0 82 


Total debitaid off and providedtor 6,462,946 16 mn 


But chis great e of. debt was not a 
ed at the expence of the peace eſtabliſhment : on the 
e Ya. * was _ up - abs than it ever had 
been 
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been before; the extent of our dominions, the encreaſe 
of our power, the reſentment of our enemies, and the 
jealouſies of our neighbours, require it : the peace would 
indeed be ſhort and hollow if it were followed by ſuch 
an avowal of weaknels, as reducing the army below the 
numbers neceflary for. preſerving our conqueſts, and 
riſking upon any ſudden emergency our ſuperiority at 
ſea, for want of a conſtant proviſion to maintain it. 
The evils of the war are not to be remedied by giving 
up the advantages obtained by it; and whatever the 
diſtreſs of our finances might be, it was not to be re- 
covered by means unworthy of the dignity, and dan- 
gerous to the ſafety of theſe kingdom: the peace eſta- 
bliſhment was therefore formed on a much larger plan 
than after the former war: it has been enlarged (I 
think unneceſſarily) this year; but on the other hand, 
many of the preſent expences are. merely occaſional, 
and others are only the temporary remains of the war 
which will gradually diminiſh : I will not, howevers 
incumber the account I mean now to give of the ſums 
granted in 1764 and 1765, with calculations of the re- 
ductions which may be expected, nor confound the 
eſtabliſhment of that time with the preſent : but I will 
firſt compleat a ſtate of the ſupply for thoſe two years; 
I will next go through: the ways and means by which 
it was raiſed; and then deducting from each the ar- 
ticles which only accidentally occurred, and allowing 
for thoſe which muſt either encreaſe or decline, I will 

_ endeavour upon a review of the whole, to form ſome 
eſtimate of the annual expence to be borne upon the 
plan then formed, and of the abilities of this country 
to bear it: the ſubſequent alterations may by this 
means DOA more clearly _ and conſidered. 


„„ on. 
The money dete for naval ſervices excluſive of the 


navy debt was as follows: 


In the ſupplies 4 In the ſu plies 
; | for 2 | for 2 


h S. = 15 . WY | 


; 


PIT 8 


16,000 men includ- 5 . 
ing 4287 marines| 832,000 o of 832,000 o o 
Ordinary of the navy] 298,568 119 407,734 11 3 
Greenwich hoſpital | * 10,000 o © 5,000 © o 
Buildings and re- RL I FE: 
pairs of the navy] 200,000 o o 200,000 © © 
Sea chaplains - -| 1,231 17 6 1,232 25:6 
Officers hours at | | | 


Plymouth - -<| - 3,000 oof — — 
For building a 4 1a j 5 | 
r e Mews © 5,000 00. 


Total - 1,444,800 My ; 1,450,966 | 8 9 


This expence is about 500,0001. per ann. more than 
the naval ſervices (exclufive of debt incurred) on an 
average of ſeven years during the laſt peace amounted 
to, and higher by almoſt 300,000. than the higheſt of 
thoſe years. We have learned by fatal experience that 
10, ooo ſeamen were not a ſufficient preparative for war 
in times of perfect tranquility ; for the loſſes ſuſtained 
at the breaking out of the laſt were chiefly owing to 
the want of hands, which could not be procured fo 
ſoon as the occaſion required, by the moſt vigorous 
preſs, and the moſt liberal bounties ; not that in order 
to provide againſt the like diftreſs, a cumbrous body 
of idle ſeamen ſhould be conſtantly. kept in pay: ſailors 
unemployed ſoon loſe their hardineſs and activity; but 
buſineſs may be eaſily found for ſuch a number as 
16,000 in the duty of their reſpective ſtations, and in 
the prevention of that clandeſtine trade, which is e- 
ly baneful both to the commerce and the revenue 
theſe On" : the making them ſerve on board 
ſmuggling 
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runs cutters, at the ſame time Preſerves the vi- 
gour of our naval force, and improves the means of 
ſupporting it: if theſe cruiſers were laid afide, ſome 
other ſervices muſt be deviſed to take the men out of 
guard-ſhips and harbours, to exerciſe, and to ſeaſon 

them : if no men could be ſpared for this, ſome other 

proviſions muſt be made to check the prevalence of 
practices ſo prejudicial to the manufacturers and the 
fair traders, the moſt valuable ſubjects in the kingdom: 2 
and if the expence of both ſervices were divided into 
ſeparate branches, I believe it would in the whole 
greatly exceed that which is now incurred for them 
united. I ſhall have occaſion to mention theſe: cutters 
again with reſpect to the benefit reſulting from them 
to the revenue; I here confider them only as providing 
a proper employment, and giving activity to that greater 
number of ſeamen which our fituation requires. The 
other naval ſervices were encreaſed in proportion to that 
augmentation ; the ordinary of the navy .was above 
100,000], higher than it uſed to be; and there never 
was ſo much given in any one year, during the laſt 
peace, for rebuildings and repairs, as was granted i in 
each of thoſe two years ſucceſſively. 
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2 laſt peace almoſt 300, oool. per ann. but the exceſs 


is not in the army at home, which is rather lower both 
in numbers and expence than it uſed to be: the gar- 
riſons of Gibraltar and Minorca have been reduced from 


3260 to 2116 men on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, the 
difference being made up by Iriſh regiments ; in con- 
ſequence of which arrangrment between 30,000]. and 
40, oool. is annually ſaved to Great Britain: but the 
encreaſe in the plantations is'in numbers from 3755 
men to 10,009, and in expence upon this account only 
from between 80,000], and o, oool. to above 27 5,000]. 
per ann. The half-pay and Chelſea Hoſpital each 
of them more than double what they were at the con- 

cluſion of the preceding war; and in theſe three articles 
principally the dilferegce between the two periods con- 
ſiſts. ; 


A great part of the mee army is ſtationed in 
the new acquiſitions : ſome of theſe provinces axe 


frontiers : the, allegiance of the inhabitants cannot be 


relied on; and the ſecurity of the old colonies and the 


advantages obtain-2.by the peace depend upon pre- 


ſerving theſe in ſafety and ſubjection: an encreaſe alſo 
in the expence of tie ordnance is on the ſame founda- 


tion equally neceſſary : for many new fortifications muſt 


be erefted, and additional garriſons muſt be maintain- 
ed in the ſeveral ceded countries. The charge of the 
ordnance in 1764 and 1765 was, principally on account 
of America, greater than during the laſt peace by about 
60,0001. per ann. and excluſive of extraordinaries 1 in- 

curred and not provided for, WAS, , 


3 oY 1 d. 
| "Charge of the Ordnance for 1764, . 173,080 8 6 
Ditto for 1765, | „„ 3 00 


Beſides the ſupplies is the navy, the army, and the 


by gee which ug they dier in amount at dif- 
1 5 II. oo ferent 


This eſtabliſhment exceeds that maintained during ' 


L 4000 J 
ferent periods, are ſtill ordinary charges at All ies im. 
there have been ſeveral ſums granted for ee ak 
poſes, ſome of which were only occafional, ſome are 
temporary, and ſome will probably be permanent: Tap | 
mall poſtpone the diſtinguiſhing of them in theſe re- 
ſpects till I make an eſtimate of the peace eſtabliſhment ; 
and at preſent will only divide them according to the 
| years in which ack were n vated. E | 


- Miſcellaneous Articles. = * 1764 8 2.1368 


Ay and cloathing of the militia - 80000 900 
Marriage portion of the Princeſs As . 


N of Brunſwick | 8000 ——— 
i: Paving the ſtreets / ' 10900 — — 
Ii Land carriage fiſh | 2500 —ͤ——— 

Til Britiſh Muſeum  / 2000 — rmrmrmrnrm_ 
Wo To replace payments out of the e SOT Te ONT 
N Civil Liſt )/CCCCͤĩ ⁰ññ 4 i Has; "7 

For Nova Scotia | $703 14 11 4911 14 11 

ö _- Georgia : 4031 8 8 3966 
+, Eaſt Florida .. 5200 
— 15 7 ECG ĩ , 


General ſurveys of America, 1818 g . n A 
Purchaſe money, &c, of lands in | 
[| Kent, Suſſex, &c. . 

1 95 Jitereft of ditto 4 
mw For the African Committee 
| For the Civil Eſtabliſhment on the Ge 


Coaſt of Africa 
For building a blockhouſe near | 

Cape Appolonia | 6 by 
For the Foundling al ; = 16% 138600 | 
en Bridge 8 i — oo RE 


Total eee 11 41 173,779 0 11 


Theſe flaws compleat, the account of the ſopplics 
"3 in the years 1764 and 1765, excepting : the ex- 
chequer bills, which were 1, 800, oool, in 1764, and 
:800,0001. in 1765, there being no occaſion in the latter | 
year to provide for the bank million. They muſt be | 
added both to the ſupply and the ways and means, in | 

order to conform to the method of voting public mo- 
3 and to explain the tranſaction concerning them, 


"OP the th is in l no more than coming 8 
8 bebt 


— 4 r @ 1 4 2 
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| 4 debt incurred before. Including therefore theſe; and 
recapitulating the ſeyeral totals which have been ſtated, 
the whole ſupply for the Om now ee conte 
: tion 55 apr * 


Debt paid off and 1 for 6462946 16 211 


Navy in 1764 . 1444800 9 3 


Ditto in 176 11450966 8 9 
JJ ©, A 
Ditto in 1765 — - 1268502 8 10+ 1 
Ordnance in 1764 FTF 


Ditto in 1765 — 174673 15 10 
M.iſcellaneous articles in 1764 263800 11 44 


DI £766 „ „% %% Ta 


Exchequer Bills in 1764 1800000 

Ditto in 1765 „„ 800009 

Deficiencies of land and malt for two 
years” = . 600OO⁰ fs 


Ten 1 5 8 mT 


; 


It is | impoſſible 1 to look upon this account and n not to 


acknowledge, that if on the one hand, the debt which 


ſtill remained, the other conſequences of the war which 
will be felt for ſome years, and the great peace eſtabliſn- 
ment which muſt be conſtantly ſupported, were melan- 
choly conſiderations ; yet on the other, ſuch a ſupply, 
approaching to ſixteen millions, raiſed withintwo years, 
with the aſſiſtance of but one loan, and that for no 
more than 1,500,000]. was matter of conſolation : not 
that this could have been effected by means of the or- 
dinary revenue only; ſeveral groſs ſums were brought 
in addition to it; but even that reſource is not ex- 
hauſted, and the annual income of this country is in 
an improving ſituation; as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew. 
after having ſtated the deals and means * which wel” 


+ ſopply was raiſed, TIE 
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| The largeſt of the groſs ſums was bis Majeſty” % 
bounty to his people, in applying to the public ſervice 
the produce of the French prizes taken before the war; 
it was computed at 700, oool. in 1764, at which time 
661,058. 1s. 1d. appeared to have been actually re- 
ceived; and accounts of 62, 700l. 38. 9d. more raiſed 
by the ſale had been delivered into the office: but 
ſome diſputes concerning this latter ſum having occa- 
ſioned a delay in the payment of i it, ſo much as was 

wanting to compleat the 700,000. is included in the 
deficiency of grants, and the money not paid in 1764, 
but expected in 1765, and reckoned at 62, fool. was 

applied to the ſervices of the latter year. The defici- 
eney which thus aroſe being comprehended in the ſup. 

_ Plies above ſtated, I muſt fer down the whole ſum of 

702, fool. in the ways and means in order to balance | 


the account, 


The renewal of the charter 11 the Bank afforded « an 
apportunity for railing another ſum of 1 10, oool. though 
- Tuch opportunities had not been improved in the ſame 
manner before, the bank having never paid any con- 
fideration for the prolongation of their term, and the 
_- continuance of their privileges. Their original-charter 
in 1694 was granted on their lending to the Govern- 
ment the money ſubſcribed into their capital, amount- 
ing to 1,200,000]. at eight per cent. the common rate 
of intereſt at that time, which intereſt with an allow- 
ance of 4000]. for management, amounted to 100,0001. 
\[ per ann, Their term was enlarged in 1696, in order 
Tt to advance their credit, which was then very low; at 
the ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon their moſt va- 
luable privilege, that af excluſive banking as a corpo- 
ration, firſt took its riſe ; and it was carried to the ex- 
tent at which ir has fince remained, in 1707, when the 
_ renewal of the charter was not immediately in contem- = 
mn no propoſition for that purpoſe was made t til 
# year afterwards, and then _ e rate of! inte elt 
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dn government ſecurity being ſix per cent. that "fare 


was fixed upon all the money which the bank was at 
the time in advance. The exchequer bills which they 


had undertaken to circulate at 4l. 108. per cent. two | 


years before, were raiſed to it; and their capital was 
reduced to it : But being willing to keep the whole of 
their annuity, they added 400, oool. to their original 


capital, the intereſt of which ar fix per cent. amounted _ 
to the ſaving of two per cent. upon the 1,200,000). and 


on exactly che ſame principle, when the charter was 
again renewed in 1742, at which time the common rate 

ol intereſt on government ſecurity was but three per cent- 
they agreed to take no more on their capital, but then 


they added 1,600,000]. to that capital, in order to 


preſerve their annuity. As to exchequer bills, their 


undertakings to circulate them are not peculiar to 
the times of renewing the charter: they are com- 
mon to all times; and the higheſt price they ever re- 
quired for this ſervice was on extending their term in 


in 1713, without any other condition annexed to the 
prolongation : particular circumſtances made it expe- 


dient then to comply with the demand; and in ſhort 


the circumſtances of the times will always influence 
every money tranſaction: government will never give 


a2 high intereſt, when it can borrow at a lower: re- 
deemable ſums will therefore be always paid off or re- 
duced, whenever the rate of intereſt falls; thoſe which 


the bank has advanced from time to time have been 
thus reduced as occaſions have offered; and the greateſt 


reduction ever made on their funds was in 1717, when 


when no renewal of their charter was in contemplation; 


but their original capital and the additions which have 
been made to it, are irredeemable during the conti - 


nuance of their term; and this is the real and the only 


reaſon that no reduction thereon, has ever taken place, 


except when the expiration of their term was in view; 


and then the Bank have conſtantly choſen to ad- 
bl Rs. DE. 
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N wvance A ſum of money, not as a conſideration for the te 


newal of their charter, but in order only to have the ſanie 
anhuity continued to them. In 1764, there was no room 
for ſuch an operation; the intereſt of money was riſen 
Ance 1742. The ſtocks were at a much greater diſ- 


count; and the public credit and finances were in every 


ee in a far worſe ſituation; yet the public availed 
itſelf more of this than it ever had of any former 
tranſaction of the ſame kind: indeed there is not an 
inſtance of any ſtate at any time receiving ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance from a corporation, as this country received from 
the bank within little more than a twelvemonth;: cre- 


dit both public and private owes. its exiſtence in a great 


meaſure to their efforts upon the event of the bank- 
ruptcies abroad; were the whole of that affair exa- 
mined in all circumſtances, the greatneſs of the OC- 
cafion,. the, imminence of the danger, the extent of 
the demand, the readineſs; of the {upply, and the ra- 
pidity of the proceeding ; the powers which were 
called forth, and the ſpirit, the Readineſs, and the 

wiſdom with which they were directed ; ; the com pletion 
of the ſucceſs, and the importance of the conſequences, 
all conſidered together, this muſt appear the moſt mo- 
mentous and moſt illuſtrious money operation that 
Europe ever was witneſs to: the bank hardly recovered 
from the agitation, the convulſion of ſo violent a 
üruggle, entered into a treaty for the renewal of their 


5 charter : at that time the unfunded debt was latge, . 


the intereſt paid upon it was heavy, and the rate of it 
high; and the quantity of paper circulation had de- 


Preciated the value of the belt : each of theſe circum- 


ſtances of oppreſſion upon credit, the conditions of N 
the renewal tended to alleviate; fot on the prolonga- | 
tion of their term for twenty-one years, the bank | 


agreed, not merely, to lend a ſum of money at. the 


"uſual rate of intereſt irredeemable, which was all that | 
had been done . but ee 6. to "Pay I 19,0001. - 


* *2.384 3-4-4 0 1 
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to be diſpoſed of by acid allowance for 
intereſt, or repayment of principab: they alſo undej- 
took to advance 1, ooo, oool. upon texchequer bills at 
only three per cent. and not demandable in two years, 
though exchequer bills bearing four per cent. intereſt 
were at a diſcount Babe pas took the lead in 
the further reduction of intereſt upon loans: to the go- 
vernment, by bringing down to three per cent, the 
ſecond million upon the land- tax; and in the midſt of 
all theſe diſburſements and defalcations, they proved . - - 
their ability, and raiſed their own and the public 
credit, by declaring; an advance of half per cent. upon | 
their dividends; A bare enumeration of theſe facts, 
ſhews at the ſame time their zeal for the public ſervice, 
and the extent of their powers, the weight of . g 
iofluence, and the pradence.of, their Mona * 


” The fut paid by the Bank, conſiderable as it is 105 
Mill the leaſt of the groſb ſums of which the püblle 
availed itſelf, during the ſame adminiftration; The 
army ſavings greatly exceed it; for of theſe 163, 5281. 
38. 3d. g-1 ; 1th were applied i in the ways and means for 
1764, and 251,740). 28. yd. 3-4th in "thoſe of 1765, 
amounting together to 415,2981. 58. 11d. 25-44th, 
and conſiſting of a variety of articles, ſuch as money 
voted but not all expended, the produce ariſing from 
the ſale of ſtores, balances due from thoſe to whom 
too much had been iſſued, and other ſums produced Y. 
from the ſettlement of accounts; but there was another 
ſaving which was laid before parliament ſeparately from 
the reſt, and which could not be recovered but by a 
long and minute retroſpective examination of the ſtate 
of all the regiments in the ſervice, as to the deficiencies 
of effectives in each; it was however undertaken, and 
by the diligence and accuracy with which it was made; 
a4 further ſum of 170, 906l. 2s. 8d. was produced on | 
the eren accounts in the ways and means for = 
W | „ _ | ck 85 $42: . Fat . | 
| 8 85 05. 


In 1763, the compoſition with France for the ſub- 
fiſtance of priſoners was laid before parliament ; the 
expences incurred on the account of thoſe taken at ſea 

amounted to 1,174;h691. but by the expreſs ſtipula- 

tion of the treaty, payment could be claimed only of 
the advances for ſubſiſtance and maintenance: other 
diſburſements for providing accommodations, for re- 
pairing priſons, for the pay of guards, allowances to 
agents, charges of office, and a — of different 
cContingencies, which were all included in the above- 

mentioned ſum, and amounted to more than 120,0001. 
could on no pretence be charged; and then the croẽwn 
of France had a counter- demand on account of En- 
gliſh priſoners, not far ſhort of 1 10, oool. even after = 
ke defalcation for extraordinaries. Theſe deductions 
being made, the remainder was indeed for the ſubſiſt- 
ance and maintainance of priſoners; but amongſt them 
*were many women, merchants, paſſengers, and others, | 
ſome of whom certainly were not, and of ſome it was 
doubtful whether they were to be deemed, priſoners of 

war: of thoſe who indiſputably were ſo, ſeveral had 
deen carried into diſtant ports, and diſperſed throug h 
every part of the Britiſh dominions; and yet 7 95 
muſt have been given of the day when the ſubſiſtance 
of every individual commenced, and when it deter- 

mined, by death, eſeape, exchange, or releaſe ; the 
materials required by the treaty to ſupport which charge 
are receipts, atteſted accounts, and other authentic 
titles, and theſe muſt have been tranſmitted from all 
{ quarters of the globe, and would often have been ir- 
1 regular, indiſtinct, and deſective. To attempt only 
| 1 To liquidate fuch an account ſeemed to be loſing time: : 
os | to accompliſh it appeared impoſſible ; and in the pro- 
gruess of it ſome errors and frauds would have been de- 
4 cttected, ſeveral queſtions would have ariſen, many 


vouchers would have been wanting, and great-abate- 
nenn muſt have been oh to prevent thersfore 
| " a 
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man endlef expence, diſpute, and delay, it was propoſed 
to pay a groſs ſum in full of all;theſe demands; and 


after a long negotication, 670, ooh. was at laſt allowed 


to be, as nearly as could be cale a ated, the juſt, amount 
af them. The accounts however of the priſoners i in 
the Eaſt · Indies not having been delivered in, and thoſe 


in Germany being upon a. different footing, were nei- 
ther of them included, but left to be adjuſted here- 
after; and in the mean while the ſum above-mentioned 
was accepted for the reſt, payable by inſtalments, via. 
308, 000 l. in 1765, and the remainder by quarterly 
payments in the two ſubſequent yeats. This 308;000). 
was taken as part of the ways and means for 1765, and 


being added to thoſe which have been mentioned, the 
tate of the groſs ſums applied to the public ſervice in 
2 and means for the period eee is as 


produce of French prizes taken 


before the dwaoeae rt 764,500! Fin 


On the rene wal of the bank chan 110,000 


r 5 ye 
Savings on the wen eam ac- 1 e 


Army ſavingns = 


—B | 


8 whe 1703906 3 2 8 St, 
Part of ths + compoſition: for 1 | 
1 prilbners MONT 6 3083000; 124 973 


, 0 ; F e 8 7H : 
Thee ae all whick cad ſtrictly be called groſs ſums, 


. chough there have been others applied which are not 


* AsT 4 lee mnabiag ib an town of 3 * means, 
the reaſon has been already given for putting the French prizes 
at the ſum at which they were computed, rather than at that 


which they actually produced: the deficiency muſt not be added 
to the ſupply of one year, and deducted from the ways and means 


of the preceding: but in fact the real produce appears upon the 
account to be no more Pg FOI 68. 5 . n is not all. / 
. „ | Ep 
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Parts &f the ordinary revenue, ſuch as the exchequer 
bills iſfued to the amount of 1, 800, oool. in 1 764, and 
of 800, ooo. in 1765, concerning which there is no 
occaſion here to make any addition to what has been 
aid already.” The militia money which in che ways 
and means for 1764 was 1 S0, oo0l. and in [thoſe of 
1765 was 86500l. and which is in reality no more 
than a matter of account: money being appropriated 
[for that ſervice every year, and the receivers of the 
land-tax being alſo every year directed to pay the ex- 
pence in their reſpective counties; by which means 
the deficjency of the land- tax is encreaſed, and the ap- 
Propriated money remains unapplied: there was alſo 
another ſmall ſum brought to account in 1764, as the 
ſurplus of the additional beer duty of 1761 before it 
was carried to the linking fund, a mounting OO to 
3497]. 98. gd. tas lod: 
The ordinary revenues are belt 30 e and 
malt, which I muſt ſet down each year at 2, 750, oo0l. 
for Which they were given, as the deficiency is carried 
to account in the ſupply. Then the American reve- 
nues, and the duty upon gum Senega, both of which 
I ſhalt conſider more at large hereafter, and here only 
mention them as given in the ways and means for 1765, 
the former for 60,0001. and. the latter for 1a, Oool- and 8 
the ſinking fund, which was given in 1764 for 
20 000 and which after all the alarm which had 
been raiſed of its falling ſhort by above 400,000. did 
aQually produce 13 16,2131, 5s. od. 4 more than it was 
given for: and inſtead of 220,0001. which it was ſaid 
Was all that would be applicable out of the public re- 
venue of that yrar towards the diſcharge of the debt, 
1,2 54,6821, 28. 6d. was in fact applied out of the 
linking fund for that purpoſe, in addition to what was 
Paid off. by. means of the groſs ſums then brought to 
account. \T he ſurplus. was moreover excluſive of 


— „ 2 98. 1d. f applied to make good ſo much as” 
the 


* 


K * 


the ſinking fund of 1763 had fallen ſhore of tke 
2, 000, oool. for which it was given; but though this 
ſum be thus taken out of the diſpoſable money, yet 
having been ſupplied by the ſinking fund of 1764, it 


- # 


is equally a part of its produce with the 2,000,0001. 
and the 133,2 13ʃ. 58. od. ; and theſe three ſums be- 
ing added together, the real amount of the revenue 
ariſen by the ſinking fund between 10th October 1763, 
and 10th. October 1764, after having paid all the 

| charges. upon it, whether, permanent, temporary, or 
occaſioned by its being a collateral, ſecurity, which 
were incurred during the ſame period, was 2, 203, ogal. 
148. 1d. 3. The overplus of. 1. 33,2731, 68. od. which 
remained for the diſpoſition of parliament was applied 
in the ways and means for 1765, and on the encourage- 
ment given by ſo large a produce, upon which there 
vas a proſpect of a further encreaſe in conſequence of 
the regulations made for improving the revenue, the 
kin, Racks Was . Nen for ee But 
4 69 ns ln $2? 6 Bhi ADA - chough 


A 541% | 
* The fgoking fund 3 * vp in, > Ocober ra an eien 
tal advantage in 1765, by the beer duty having been carried to it 
at Chriſtmas, 1764, as thereby three Quarters: produce of that 
duty were received, while but half a year's charge upon it was 
borne, the annuities being payable at Midſummer and Chriſtmas ; 
the quarterly payment of thoſe ; annuities being 124, oool. ſo 
much muſt be allowed out of the actual produce of the finking 
fund in 1765, when confidered as the meaſure of the produce to 
be expected in ſubſequent years: but even after deducting 
124, oo0l. from 2,203, oool. the remainder: falls; ſo little thort uf 
2, 100, oool. that it is hardly worth mentioning, and the im- 
proving ſtate of the ſinking funk was more than a balance againſt 
21,0001. which was all that even on this calculation would. be 
wanting. Nor was the ſurplus upon the confidenee of which ſo 
much was taken, colluſive, on account of a deficiency to be expected 
in the Chriſtmas quarter: ſuch a deficiency was not peculiar to 
| that year, and if the. account were fallacious then, every other 
which has been made up for ſome years has been ſo too; but the 
fact is no more than this: the laſt balance of the ſinkingfund being 
always ann on * October, the Chriitmas, quarter thereby 
i B Av ON: | ; becomes : 
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; TON are mow removed 9 the act referred to in the text above. 


4 1 


though chere was little room to doubt of its Aal 
producing more, yet it was not ſuppoſed that the dif- 
poſeable money on the enſuing 10th October would be 


ſo much, becauſe the purchaſe money of the Iſle of 
Man which was 70, oool. being payable out of the 
cuſtoms, fell upon the ſinking fund; and another oc- 
caſional burthen of 203, 2461. gs. was alſo laid imme- 
diately upon it, by means of the act paſſed in 1765 for 


remedying the inconveniencies which were occaſioned 
by the Chriſtmas quarter of the ſinking fund being 
always deficient : as the deficiency aroſe from the 
charge upon the quarter exceeding the produce, that 


* charge was reduced by altering the pay-days of the 


four per cent. conſolidated annuities from th January 
and zth July, to the gch April and roth October, by 


3 theft. ne of the yearly peng and uſed to be 
always deficient ; that therefore the annuitants charged upon it 


might not be diſappointed, a ſum was conſtantly reſerved ſuffi- 


. cient to anſwer their demands; but that ſum was only botrowed 
for a'ſhort time, and was e Leer, to the ſinking fund of 


the preceding year. Agreeably to 
for 2763 was made up on toth October that year, the uſual de- 


_ | ficieney was foreſeen, and proviſion was made accordingly; not 
by a deduction from that account, but by retalaing uniſſued ſome 


practice, when the account 


part of the money therein ſet down as difpoſeable 3 and 
which was applicable finally to the ſervices of that year. The 
fam wanting on th January 1764, was 128,6841; 178. 84. 445 kich 
was then furniſhed out of this reſerved money: but it was re- 


| Placed out of the produee of the following April quarter in 1764, 
and paid in to the account of the ſinking fund for 1763, in diſ- 
charge of the temporary loan out of its produce, and not like 


the 6778271. 98. 1d. which was an actual deficiency of that 
produce; ſo that the finking fund of 1964; in the end ſupplied 
the deficiency of its own Chriſtmas quarter, and the ſurplus of 
it aroſe after all the charges of four quarters from roth October, 


1763, to roth October, 1764, had been borne : it would be a 


fingular objection to a yearly account, that it did not include 
five quarters; and yet the fallacy imputed to this furplus was, 


that part of the charge of a fifth quarter was not laid upon it; 


but all the difficulties which attended this neceffary managem en 
which 


which regulation the Chriſtmas quarter is relieved from 
a burthen of 410,492]. 10s. which it was not equal 
to, and that burthen is transferred to a quarter which 


it will not oppreſs: the former perplexity is avoided z _ 


the danger of not reſerving ſufficient to make good a 
deficiency, which depending on a caſual produce could 
never be previouſly aſcertained exactly, is prevented; 
the iſſue of the public money is more equally: diſtri- 
buted to the ſeveral parts of the year; and the incon- 
veniencies ariſing from the books of the bank being 
kept ſo much longer ſhut at the Chriſtmas and Mid- 
ſummer quarters than at the others, are taken away: 
in order to accompliſh the alteration without prejudice 
to the parties concerned, the act directed that one 
quarterly payment ſhould be advanced in October 
1765, and that afterwards the half-yearly payment 
ſhould be made in October and April; by which means 
the ſinking fund of 1765 was charged with five quag- 
ters of theſe annuities, viz. two on gth January and 
two on th July, according to the former method of 
paying them, and one on 10th October in order to in- 
troduce the new regulation: each quarter of theſe 
annuities amounts to 20 5,2461, 58. and both that ſum 
and the 70, oool. given for the purchaſe of the Iſle of 
Man, are accidental charges on the ſinking fund of 
1765, which no former year has borne, nor ſubſequent 
year will bear; and which muſt always be attended to 
in judging of the ſurplus of that year: they were fore- 
ſeen, and it was therefore declared that the 2, 100, oool. 
would hardly be raiſed before Chriſtmas, 1765; but 
as the navy annuities were not to be paid off till then, 
the waiting for the produce of that quarter to make up 
the ſum, could be attended with no inconvenience. - . 


To the ſeveral ſums and revenues which have been 

mentioned, the loan of 1,5500;000l. which was made 
in 1765, and of which ſufficient has been ſaid already, 
Tap be waged, in order by * * ways and 


means ; 


13 ; 

=. COM. 
means for the two laſt) years, and then i the account of 
them ſtands' thus : 3 10 ee a 


Groſs ſums RS FT oils 1,66% 8 7 1 

£ Exchequer bills 1 1, 800, 0h0e6 ; 
ie %% —'“ 800, 00 
Militia money 1764 = Iu 15 eo 
Ditto 1766 Tn Ti TR” "$0,000 


Surplus of annuity IE) EE „„ 3,497 9 9 
Land and malt for two years 8800 LH 
American revenues 60, ooo 
Duty on gum Senega „ ͤ 0% 
Sinking fund 1764 given or 2,000,000 | 
Jn of finking fund 1764 17 8 5 e 
the 2,00, 00. , 338-213. 5'0 
Sinking fund 1765 given ur N 
Annuities and lottery in lieu of na- 7 
* bills „ ; FE. 1,500,000 


. 


Total e 3 ” 


IT lie while both of the ſupplies and of the ways and 
means for the years 1764 and 1765 being now tated, 
ſome eſtimate may from thence be formed of what each 
on the ſame plan would in ſubſequent years have a- 
mounted to; in doing this I will take the latter of 
- thoſe years as the beſt meaſure to go by, becauſe the 
leaſt affected by the conſequences of the war; and 1 
muſt firſt deduct from the ſupplies all the charges 
which do not belong to a peace eſtabliſhment, ſuch as 
debt paid off or provided for, exchequer bills which 
are debt continued, and of the miſcellaneous articles, 
London bridge, the blockhouſe near cape Appolonia, 

and the money given to replace payments out of the 
civil liſt, all which were occaſional expences now at 
an end; on the other hand, an additioa-muſt be made 
to the expence of the militia, which though charged 
een, en onpool. for either of the two years, 


1 


1 73 1 


yet * eimated at 1 50, oool. in a cloathing Fear, 
muſt be ſtated on an average at about 100, oool. per ann. 
and there are alſo to be added the deficiencies of funds, 
and the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and ord- 
nance, which though debts when brought to account, 
yet as they will annually occur, muſt be included in an 


eſtimate of the annual expence. , 


In the deficiencies of funds I include all ſus paid 
out of the finking fund as a collateral or temporary 
ſecurity, which are to be made good by parliament, and 
are a debt incurred every year to be paid o out ot the py 
ym of the neneg n were in . 5 | 


B | 17 Gi " FY 
Desde dan fond 11758 | 7 276 I 115 
Deficiency ef annuity fund 1763 49742 1 21 
Navy Nenne e eee aac; ol 139342 2 —. 40 
1 0 c 32 f ugh nee 8 1 


but 308 3 31. 108. 74 navy annuities having been ſaved 


by paying off 870, 8881. gs, 5d. of the principal in 


1765 the deficiency of funds was thereby nnd to 
| about 202,400l, _ & of 


As to the extraordinaries which may be annually 
incurred before they are provided for, thoſe which 
have been brought to account, conſiſting principally * 
of debts contrafted by the war, afford no aſſiſtance 
in eſtimating ſuch as may be expected in a time of 
peace; ſome there always will be for ſervices which 
could not be foreſeen ; but others have been' frequent- 
ly laid before Darkament 3 in accounts of debt rather 
than in eſtimates, only as the leſs queſtionable ſhape, 
It is a more open, a more manly proceeding to ſtate 
things as they are; and previouſly to provide for ſer- 
vices which will certainly occur: This was the conduct 
of the former adminiſtration ;-and the eſtimates are 
thereby raiſed," buy the geo * be ſo much 
lower. * „ $3356 16717 i 11-439 6 
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The navy during the late peace annually contracted 
a debt of about 100, oool. but it appears from the pa- 
pers laid before parliament in 1752 and 1754, aſſigning 


reaſons for the encreaſe, that a great part of it aroſe from 


too precipitate a reduction of ſeamen, from too ſcanty 
a proviſion for rebuildings, and from arrears of the war. 
I allow in another place for ſuch arrears, and therefore 
cannot include them here. The rebuildings and repears 
are a heavy article immediately after a war; but when 
the navy has been once put into thorough repair, the 


regular expence might certainly be brought within 


200,000]. which was allowed for it in 1765 ; the ordi- 
nary on the eſtabliſhment of that year, was near a third 
higher than it uſed to be ; the number of ſeamen almoft 
double; (for during the laſt peace they never exceeded 

10,000, and were one year reduced to 8000 men,) and 
the four pounds per man per month, which is voted 
for them, furniſhes a larger ſum for extraordinaries 
than the additional expence will require; ſo that 
though the ſervices be more extenſive, yet as the pro- 
viſions made for them have been encreaſed in a greater 
proportion, it may reaſonably be expected that a navy 
debt ſhould not be annually incurred, when the con. 
ſequences. of the war are ſatisfied. 


The extraordinaries. of the army in the late peace ; 
hen quite clear both of the conſequences and the pre- 
parations of war, were hardly 25,0001. per ann. Thoſe 


incurred in England muſt. be nearly the ſame as they 


were: Thoſe in Scotland ſhould be much leſs, the ex- 
pence of making ſurveys, and roads in the Highlands 


being ended, or drawing to an end: The charge of 
proviſions for Gibraltar and Minorca, part of which 


always came into the. account of extraordinaries, is 
_ diminiſhed; by the reductions made by the treaſury 
in 1764 in the prices of all contracts: And the differ- 
ence between Britiſh and Iriſh pay, which uſed to be 
\ncerted 1 in that account, is now included in the eſti- 


"+ 11 5 4 w 

"Theſe ſeveral articles amounted to above tvs 
thirds of the whole; and ſo much therefore the exceed- 
ings on the ſervices above: mentioned ought to be 
diminiſhed; but in America they muſt be encteaſed : 
That ſervice is not only more extenſive than formerly, 


but ſome parts of it cannot yet be thoroughly unders 
ſtood; and therefore the extraordinaries cannot be 


calculated: Two principal articles, however, by which 


they are generally incurred, the garriſons and the pro- 
viſions, were amply provided for on the eſtimates laid 


before Parliament in 1765: Were I to reckon the 
others which if that country had continued as it was, 


might have ariſen, at 16, oool. or 18, oool. more than 
they have commonly been in times of tranquility, it 


would ſeem a great allowance; and yet even allowing 
ſo much, the extraordinaries of the army would not 
upon the whole exceed the * EY W to duty | 


ing the laſt peace, 


The buſineſs of the elne is of weh: a 3 16 
the extraordinaries can be foreſeen and computed with 


greater certainty than any other : They are compre- 
hended in the eſtimates, and thoſe incurred and not 
provided for in time of peace ſeldom exceed 5000], or 

6000l. The American expence, however, not being 
yet known, the exceedings may for ſome time be rather 


more, but as all the new eſtabliſhments there were in- 


cluded in the eſtimate for 1765, and the ceded countries 


were at the ſame time very largly ſupplied withs ores. 


believe 10,000]. may be an ample allowance. 


Upon theſe premiſes the peace eſtabliſhment upon 
the plan adopted in 1764 and 176 5 may be calculated 


in the following manner: . 4 
Navy > - - 2,450,900 
Army AE . - 1,268, 500 - 
Ordnance, 3M 
Carried over 2,894,000 
You: I, „ Brought 


5 163 


. orer — £ 2,894,000 
The four: n een 1 14 19, 200 
General furveys in America = 1,600 
Foundling hoſpital! e 1 B00 
To the African committee . 1000 
For the civil eſtabliſhment © on the * of 7 ot 

— 7 -; wy | 5,500 
Militia . — | _ 100,000 
Deficiency of land and malt 390,000 
Deficiencies of funds << 202,400 


, eee of the army and ordnance 2 5,000. = 


wt 


5 8 Total 2.609 500 
The ways ak means for e this expence may 
be computed in the ſame manner, by omitting the 
occaſional articles, ſuch as the groſs ſums, the exche- 
quer bills, the ſurplus of the anuuity fund 1761, the: 
ſurplus of the ſinking fund 1764, and the loan; and 
on the other hand reckoning the militia money at the 
ſame average as in the above eſtimate, and the Ameri- 
can revenues including both the ſtamp and the impoſt | 
duties not at the ſum for which they were given, which 
was the ſuppoſed produce for only part of a year, but 
at 160,000. for a whole year, and then wy: I 
will be as follows: OR 


Land and malt e 5 © 2,750,008 

' Militia money  '> 4100,00 

American revenues = 16560, o00 
\ Duty on gum Seneggg 1412,00 

Sinking fund ES *; | 1 8 8 8 00,000 

| | Tata: - 551 22,000 7 


_ Theſe two eſtimates comprehended every article of 
permanent expence and annual revenue as each at that 
time ſtood; thgre was indeed another charge, that of 
intereſt upon part of the remaining undfunded debt, 
- till it ſhouſd be n off; none bore I except 

ä the 


K 


the ac dat Excheq luer 3 "the Navy bills left” un- 
provided for in te Tupplies' for. 1765, amounted to 


47 f, 5891. 58. 8dz. the 17 n which at four 


$453 


per cent. is 17,8631. 128. The exchequer bills 


being iſſued at different Fade as occaſions require, 


ſome early and ſome late in the year, the intereſt there- 
on cannot be preciſely aſcertained, but nine months 
upon the whole, 1 is, I imagine, a fair allowance: which 
at three per cent. on 1. 800, oool. amounts to 40, 50ol. 


and being added to the above-mentioned ſum on navy 
bills, then whole intereſt on the unfounded debt brought 


to account, and left unprovided for at the end of the 
period which is my preſent ſubject, was about 58,0001. 
per ann. this was indeed a charge, but it was tempo- 


raty, and i it might. be paid by other means than the 
ordinary revenue ; there were Teveral Large groſs ſums 


fill to come in; above 360, 0001. remained of the 
comp poſition money for French priſoners, | the firſt fale 
of 1100 in the Neutral Iſlands has produced near 
130,000). theſe together amount to almoſt half a mil- 


lions, and a payment, of $58,000). per s ann. till all the 


N 


will ons but a mall proportion of eh! a To: 
the greater part of it may be applied in diminution of 
the principal; nor was this all that was ſo applicable; : 
there were demands for the ſubſiſtance of French pri- 


ſoners not comprehended i in the compoſition: there has 


been but one ſale in the Neutral Iſlands, and though 
ſome of the moſt valuable lands are ſold, yet the quan- 
tity is inconſiderable, and ſome hundred thouſand acres 
ſtill remain undiſpoſed of. Other parts of the new ac- 
quiſitions (if the example were followed) would find 


purchaſers; and various branches admit of ſavings like” 


thoſe. which, have been. mentioned in the army de- 


# F. rem this ſmall dedudion AS] be allowed for non · intereſt 
bills, and for the intereſt yo the dere Which i in the account 
* rale to the * a 9 ee 2,2! 4, 


1H 2 | | | © county | 


1 „ 
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counts: half a million more might thus 1 am per- 
ſuaded be eaſily raiſed, by only acting on a plan al- 

ready formed, purſuing enquiries which have been be- 
gun, and directing them towards objects diſtinctly 
pointed out; and when all theke means are conſidered, 
the unfunded debt left unprovided for in 1765, ap- 
pears no longer formidable; F though it ſtood upon the 
account at near 4, 400, oool. yet as there will always be 
a navy debt which cannot be paid off to the amount 
b probably of 1 400, oool. about 3 ,000,0001.. was ſufhi- 
cient to provide for all that had been brought before 
parliament; and a ſinking fund of 1,500,0001. appli- 
cable to that purpoſe, (for ſo much the ordinary reve- 
nues appear by the above eſtimates to have exceeded the 
annual expences, ) aided by ſuch groſs ſums as might be 
| produced, would in a ſhort time furniſh the means of 
diſcharging ir, ſuppoſing the peace eſtabliſhment andthe 
national income to continue as they then were; but both 
are conſtantly ſubje& to great alterations: every year 
will produce ſome; and as many which muſt be very 
conſiderable were near in proſpect, and certain, voleſs 
a change of meaſures interfered to prevent them, it is 
neceſſary to take theſe alſo into conſideration, | 


The navy is liable to the leaſt, for excepting the 
| na ſam of 5oool. for a lazaret which will fall in of 
..courſe, I do not ſee any reduction which ean be de- 
pended on: the proviſion for rebuildings and repairs 

Was indeed very liberal, though it has been ſince 
though too ſcanty; but in the former peace (after the 
firſt charge had been defrayed) no more than 100, oool. 
was ever granted, and even that ſum not conſtantly: the 
whole that was given in 1752, 1753, and 1754, amount- 
ed only to 200, oool. ſo that on the eſtabliſnment of 
1764 and 1765, there was as much allowed in one year 
as had been before given in three; the navy is larger 
5 than it was, and i it ought to be kept on the moſt re- 
 ſpetable HT; but 8 ſuch an ene. vals muſt be 
. SEE ſufficiem, 


25 x T19 1 
ETD without incurring any _—y to anfwer alt 
reaſonable purpoſes: whatſoeyer.) ' + 4 


The eſtimates of the army were open to greater re · 
ductions; for the viekualling of the regiments in the 
plantations, amounting for thoſe in North America to 
22,2421, 38. 9d. and for thoſe 1 in the ceded iſlands to 
9,752 l. 6s. 108d. could not have continued to ſuch an 


extent as conſtant charges on the Britiſh eſtabliſhments . 


even if that country had remained in the ſituation it 


then was. When the ſtations of the ſeveral corps on 
the continent ſnould have been fixed, the number of 


aura perhaps contracted, the back ſettlements ex- 
ded, the new acquiſitions improved, and fecurity 
bliſhed. againft further interruptions and diſtur- 

. jg many of the. troops might have furniſhed” 
themſelves out of their pay with greater plenty than 
all the expence of victualling could give them; and 
as ſoon as the ceded a 8 ſhall, be tolerably well 
planted, they will not deſire to be exempted from 2 | 
burthen which is chearfully borne by. others, of allow- | 
ing an additional pay to the troaps employed ip their 
defence, and then a ſupply from hence will be as ne- ; 
ceſſary there as it is now in Antigua on Jamaica. But | 
| beſides this, a further experience of the ſervice muſt. 
point out other ſavipgs: ſome were made in 1764 ſuch 
as a real inſtead of only an apparent deduction from 
the pay of the men victualled in North America, 
putting a ſtop to the practice of ſupplying the pro- by 
vincials with proviſions, at the expence of Great Bri- 
tain; an equal attention to public cxconomy | would 
certainly diſcove morer in a ſervice ſo. new, ſo exten- 
five, and ſo open to abuſes; and it might therefore be 
fairly preſumed, that within a year or two this expence 
would have been confiderably abated, and full half of 
it perhaps taken off in four or five years; but theſe 
are conſiderations which I mention now only to ſhew 


the _ of the ſervice at that time: I ſhall hereafter 
. 3 obſerve 


8 


1 100 1 3 


Part has been diſcovered, Wk. the. enterprizes of our 
enemies warn us to ſtrengthen, or ſome conqueſt which 
has been. made requires forrifications to preſerve it: at 
the end of Queen Anne's War it Was Gibraltar and 
Minorca: : in 1748, it was Scotland and Nova Scotia: 
it is now the ceded countries 1 in America. Such à ſer- 
vice therefore i is not peculiar to this period; every o- 
ther peace has , been charged wich ſorne biet were 
ſimilar, and Whieh being 165 determined or diminiſh- 
ed, make room for. the preſent expence: this too 
like them will gradually egen, it 18 Probably of a ſhort- 
er duration than they were; for tlie new — will 
_ certainly be, as willing as ie'6la colonies” are, when 
1 y ſhall be as. able, th miafhtaif Their on forrifica· 7 
tions: other Extraprdtnary” ſervice are in- the niean 
. drawing towards a coneluſion, andthe fevings 
"IPs the v 7 gs may Perhaps affioune in A mert time 


10, oool. "IT 6001. per ann, 1 1 1 Job r Uns et Mi $45 1 


There A bel des in each of che ſervices very con · 
jou expence; which! arealways high after! a-wary 
t which depending upon lives and contingencies, 
nuſt dimimim every year; ſuch as the half, pay to 
5 en of the navy, army, and ordnance, Chelſea Hoſ- 

_ tipal, and other penſions and allowances in the eſtima- 
tes or” the year 1750, theſe ſeveral articles: amounted 
together | to about 219;60l, In the eſtimates for 1754 
they Were 1 reduced to about 1845, 00l- they amount- 
ed in 1 765 to about 377, oool. and if, ſuppoſing 

1 tem now at the height, they:deereaſe only in the ſame 
proportion as they did before, they will not four or | 

five years henee exceed 317 00l. or in other words 

the peace eſtabliſhment at the end of that period will 


* reduced to W by the * on theſe ar- 
Beſt. 
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ticles. Within the ſame period the ſervice of ſure; 
ing America will be at an end; and the expence of 
the' Foundling Hoſpital, which in conſequence of the 
late regulations decreaſes annually, will have in a great 
meaſure ceaſed: the deficiencies of funds too muſt be 
diminiſhed; for both the annuity fund 1764, and the 
navy annuities being four per cents. redeemable, th 
leaſt that can be thought of is that they will be redu- 
ced to three: the ſaving thereby will be above 60,0001. _ 
per ann. it may reaſonably be expected beſides that a 
great part of the navy annuities may. be paid off; and 
at the time I am now conſidering there were no 
thoughts of repealing the eyder tax, which was ſo con- 
 fiderablea part of the annuity fund 17633 on the con- 

trary the proſpect then was that it would Produce on 
an average 1 f, oool. or 20, 00l. more than it did in 
the remarkably deficient year, which alone had then been 
brought to account; with an addition therefore to the 
Produce, and a diminution, of the charge upon that 
fund, it would rather have yielded on overplus than 
have incurred a deficiency, and the whole article of 
; deficiencies of funds would eee _ bien ys and 

one half in the ſpace of five years. : 
Theſe ſeveral ſavings being colleges rogrber 0 


def n is as e „„ ont tyre 40 
„ „ 165 2 Out MITES is es * 

In the navy S 3990 
Sn ö— I AER — As 16000 
In the ordnanſgee 10809 
In the half- pay Chelſea Hocpica, ue. fe, | © 60000 
In the ſurveys of America 158600 

In the Foundling Hoſpital” Gat 3800 
In the deficiencies of funds 06085 
pet $12.0 „„ | Total 230600 


Bloc of thats articles 1 a CNY Rave wot 
rated: there were alſo other reductions likely to take 
H * e Ban, 


WE | 5 
place, but. which not being equally ſure, I have not men- 
-tianed.; and, of theſe ſome of the moſt; conſiderable muſt 
be conſtantly encreaſing: But by theſe alone thys eſti- 


| wated, there was almoſt a certainty, that che peace ex- 


pences on the plan then eſtabliſhed, would in five 
years, haye been brought to about 3, 380, 000 per ann - 

and that more than half of Shir e d _ 

Nen made in two years. | E 
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By means of ſuch and other Ning i the Spend 


: e and of the improvements which I ſhall preſently 


mention in the revenues, an opening was made for a 


5 reduction of the land- tax: The landed intereſt could 


not deſire ſuch a relief, while a vaſt unfunded debt 
preſſed down public credit, clogged all the meaſures of 


government,” and abſorbed every reſource of revenue: 
But that debt being brought within compals, the an- 


nal charges diminiſhed, and further reductions im- 
mediately in view: When theſe ſhould have taken place 
on the one hand; and when on the other hand, the 


Aas paſſed for encreaſing the ſeveral branches of the 
revenue, and for engaging. all Britiſh ſubjects to contri- 


bute to the ſupport of their country, ſhould have had 
their effect; a ſhilling in the pound at firſt, and after- 
wards, perhaps, more might have been taken off, and 


as ſo much had been done to facilitate ſych a Fr : 


* was become no diſtant object. 5 | 
"It would "oy raſhneſs to ſpeak a decifively of: Sb 


| cu other principal branch of annual revenue, the ſinking 


Fund, compoſed as it ĩs of ſo vaſt a variety of parts, all of 


them i in their nature fluctuating but yet by computing 


what it has amounted to on an average for ſome years 
back, and conſidering thecircumſtances which may affect 
It hereafter, ſome though no abſolutely certain Judgmen 


: may be formed; and I think the concluſion will be that : 


en mee conſiderations only 5 is the gra, proba- | 
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bility of its producing generally for the future more 
than it was given for in 1265. But I uill not for the 
preſent include that year in my calculation, becauſe 1 
wiſh to keep the twa periods in which: the-revenue ;has 
been under different adminiſtrations, as diſtinct as poſ- 
ſible, and the produce of that year was brought to ac- 
count, during the latter of the two. In ſpeaking of 
the ſinking fund I ſhall confider i it, according to the 
true fimple idea of it, as conſiſting of certain duties 
which have been carried to it, and of the intereſt of 
debts charged upon thoſe duties: The exceſs of the 
duties above the intereſt conſtitute the ſurplus, or as 
it is ſometimes, called the produce of the ſinking fund 3 
Other diſburſemenrs which may be paid out of it, in 

| conſequence « of its being a callateral or a temporary i 
gurity, are not properly charges upon it; they are al- 
ways conditioned to be made good out of the firſt aids 
granted by parliament, and are therefore no more than 
occaſional ſums, advanced one year, and replaced out 
of the (ſupplies of the next; But the ſinking fund be- 
ing ſtill ſo much in advance, care muſt always be taken 
in caſting up its produce for any given term, to de- 
duct from the firſt year of that term the money then 
brought from the fupplies, and to add to the laſt the 
amount of the deficiencies paid out of it that year, in 
order to comę at the true total of the genuine finking 
fund. This being premiſed, the annual ſurplus papers 
fornim ſufficient materials for making up ſuch an ac- 
count, and in them the produce for the ſeven 7 


previous to 17654 is a . follows: HS; 
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For the year 1758 )) HRS 

1759 e bat 1689097 2 24 
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t * 3 
To ahi is to be added the deficiencies paid-ont of the 
finking fund in the laſt of theſe years, to be replaced 
out of ſubſequent aids amounting to 23 260l. nothing 
was brought from the ſupplies in the firſt year of the 
above period, and therefore no deduction is to be made 
on that account; but on others there are many for all 
adventitious acceſſions muſt be taken out of a general 
average: and theſe have been; the overplus unapplied 
| of the finking fund 17 57, the ſum accidentally ariſing 
E.: > from the land- tax 1758, the duties on ſpirits before they 
| were appropriated, and one quarter's charge on the 
beer duty in 1764, the fitiking fund having received ſo 
much more of the produce of that duty than it bore 
of the chatge upon it: Theſe ſeyeral. ſums together 
amount to 839,279. and thefe additions and deductions 
being made we whole __ of the finking fund ſtands 


$745 


| Sig in | ſeven years _ WY (0443146 
| Add deficiencies 1763... yo cn 237260 
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bond adventitiou egen. 383929 
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11800 r 
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35 though this term be the beſt that can, be taken for 
ſuch a calculation, as comprehending in the latter 


years of it at leaſt more of the conſtituent parts of te 

preſent ſinking fund than any other, the average upon 

it is ſtill a very imperfect meaſure; and that upon as 

many ſubſequent years will without doubt be greater; 

The above period was for the moſt part time of war: 

and there are few funds which do not generally yield 
more in time FT. peace; ; thoſe of exciſe, the moſt im- 
| portant 


> 
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branch of any, particularly do, unleſs. acci- 
Jentally affected by ſeaſons; an annual improvement 
at all times ariſes from the falling/i in of life annuities; 
thoſe ſubſiſting at the cloſe of the year 1764, amounted 
to near 100, oO0l. per ann. and a third of them were 
created during the war: So that the yearly ſaving on 
that head will be greater than it uſed to be in the for- 
mer peace; ſome beſides of the moſt lucrative acceſ. 
ſions to the ſinking fund have been carried to it fo lately, 
that the former years of the above period had no ad- 
vantage from them: The beer duty upon which the 
ſurplus is near go, oool. per aun. was not incorporated 
till 1764, and of the regulations made during the ad- 
miniſtration in 1764 and 1765 in almoſt every branch 
af the revenue, ſome indeed had taken place in the 
laſt year of the above-mentioned term, and whatever 
the operation of them was, it will continue: others, 
kowever, had not then commenced; that known one 
for inſtance in the poſt office, by the reſtrictions put 
upon frank ing, and by the falling in of the croſs poſt 
on the death of Mr. Allen, which together were eſti· 
mated at 62, ol. per ann. was not brought to account 
till the laſt quarter of 1764, and many can hardly yet 
haye had their full effect; No preciſ judgment can be 
formed of the civil liſt revenues, w which have been in- 
corporated about. half of the, above-mentioned, term 
but though their future produce cannot be caleulated 
with exaQnels, yet the fact of their having produced, 
even on fo diſadvantageous an, average as of the whole 
reign, much more than the 800,000. which, were given 
in lieu of them, fully confutes all the endeayours which 
have been uſed to depreciate his majeſty 8. munificence: : 
The advantage accruing from thence to the public is 
{till more apparent on the fairer average of the three 
years of peace we have enjoyed; and in the laſt year the 
ſurplus was about 20o, oool. The acceſſions to the 
poſt office indeed come into that account, and * 
TO? 1 
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the regulation of franking would have taken place un · 
leſs for, che benefit of the public, may be a queſtion; 
but eyen deducting | theſe, the incorporation is ſtill a 
noble addition to the ſinking fund, and it will hardly 
be leſs than it is now: On the contrary, theſe revenues 
will in common with others continue to encreaſe, un- 
leſs new meaſures interpoſe to thwart thoſe which were 
taken for the improvement of almoſt every branch of 
revenue: What the amount of all thoſe improvements 
may be, does not admit of a calculation; it is not even 
within the reach of conjecture; but that it muſt be very 
conſiderable is evident from their number and from their 
| ance: To ftate them only is to prove it: and 
that proof I ſhall endeavour to give, without pretend- 
ing to; ſeperate thoſe which in 1764 had begun, from, 
thoſe which were ſtill to begin; or ſuch as immediately 
from ſuch as ultimately affect the ſinking fund; but 
conſider them all as, Hibs WINE S Wn e in 
n. 1 [351 74 2.17 . - 7 


In the cuſtoms, hot Gy Kolarins were i little 
into particular branches, but general precautions were 
taken for the prevention of thoſe illicit practices, which 
arcequally nde both to. trade and revenue; Net 


be and they Bart been very much chetked; by exerting 
the powers given by the law for that purpoſe, by viſit- 
ing 19 *exatnining into the ate of every port in the 
kingdom, by exciting an extraordinary vigilance and 
alertneſs in the officers, and by adding to the ſea guard 
Which before ſubſiſted, all the aid which an enlafged 
marine eſtabliſhment could ſupply: The occaſion was 
indeed more urgent than ever; for our power and our 
taxes have encreaſed together; a greater and more active 
force is therefore requilite to maintain the one; a more 
ſteady, a more vigorous execution of the laws is ne- 
ent for „ we mae Acoumulation of du- 
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nes is always 2 new inducement to ſmuggling. Cruiſers 
are undoubtedly. of uſe i in reſtraining 1 it; and to mul- 
tiply their numbers muſt encreaſe the hazards, the 
loſſes, and expences of ſmuggling: But all their ef- 
fects can never be exactly aſcertained; for the employ- 
ing of ſmuggling cutters is a preventive meaſure: They 
are intended to deter, to diſappoint, to delay, as well 
as to ſeize; and therefore to judge of them only by 
the captures they make, is to conſider but a part of 
their utility: Thoſe in the pay of the cuſtom-houſe, 
if tried by this teſt, would hardly be found to an wer; 
and yet to leave the whole ſea open to ſmugglers, that 
they may there hover unobſerved, watch their op. 
i without 7 and carry on their 
5 was right at all times to have ſome, it muſt be al F to 
have more cruiſers on this ſervice now that the profits 
of a clandeſtine trade, are, by means of the additional 
duties, greater than they were; and ſhould it only ap- 
pear that though the temptation be ſo much the ſtrong- 
er, yet the practice is not encreaſed in proportion, that 
circumſtance alone would prove the efficacy of this and 
the other meaſures which were taken to obſtruct it: 
The additional number I have already obſerved, are 
furniſhed more eaſily by the navy than they could be 
by any, other means; and it is no derogation from their 
ſervice, that more captures have been made afloat by 
the officers of the cuſtoms than by thoſe of the crown: 
Whatever is taken whether by boats or by cutters, and 
whether in harbours, in rivers, or on the ſea, is ſeized 
afloat: But the operation of the navy cutters is chiefly 
on the ſea, and the fair parallel therefore would be be- 
tween the cuſtom-houſe cutters only and thoſe of the 
: * in proportion to their numbers. : 


Several ſimilar and ſome new regulations were made 
for the ſame purpoſe with reſpect to America: The 
object was _ important there; ; for bans evil was 
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greater, and the conſequences of it more Þernicious. 
as tending to break the connexion 9 the 855 
country and the colonies; but leſs care had been taken 
of that department than of any other: The firſt ſtep 
was to eſtabliſh an effectual ſea guard, which was more 
wanted than it is here, becauſe the difficulty is greater 
to ſecure ſuch a vaſt coaſt, full of little Bek Hep 
landing-places, imperfe&ly inplored? little frequented, 
and not all attended to: But by enlarging the operation 
of the cruiſers, extending the hovering acts to the co- 
lonies, and preventing the eaſy communication of 
ſmuggled goods from one province to another, ſome 
\ remedy was applied to the evil. All intercourſe with 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, was at the ſame time prohi- 
bited, and the practice of clearing out for the planta- | 
tions a ſmall proportion of a cargo in the ports of chis 
kingdom, with a view to run in the reſt there, was to- 
tally put an end to. By theſe and many other regula- 
tions, which it would be tedious to enumerate, ſome 
check will (if they are duly carried into execution,) 
be certainly given to the illegal and dangerous com- 
merce which has ſo long and ſo ſhamefully prevailed in 
the colonies : The great motives for ſuppreſfing it are 
confiderations of trade, which I ſhall enter into more 
fully hereafter : At preſent I mention theſe reſtrictions 
only as the means of improving the revenue at home, 
by adding to it the duties retained on ſuch commodities, 
as are thereby driven back into their natural channel 
through this country, inſtead of being imported into 
the colonies either directly TOs Fe: or from 


foreign plantations. 


As an object of revenue ths this — an 
the Iſle of Man was a more inveterate evil: The ex- 
tent of it was groſsly apparent; for the produce of a 
little barren country, bleak in its climate, and blighted 
by the \ prey of the Atlantic ocean; or the conſumption 


of the natives, few and needy” as they were, — 
yy | | „„ Oo: 
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of the favorie/ and content with few of the eonveniens 
cies, of life, eould hardly amount to articles of com- 
merce: But the trade by which the place has been 
peopled, and the people have been enriched, was calcu- 
lated for far other purpoſes: The ſituation of the iſland 
was convenient for ſmuggling: The peculiar grant of 
it from the crown, and its exemption from the ordi- 
nary proceſs of the courts of Great Britain, defeated in 
many reſpects the execution of the laws; and favoured 
by theſe circumſtances, the traders there provided in- 
conceivable quantities of contraband goods, with which 
they fupplied the weſtern” coaſts of England and Scots + 
land, from Caithneſs to Cornwall, and the whole circuit 
of Ireland: With this view they imported into the if- 
land wines, brandies, velvets, and other ſpecies of - 
goods from France and Spain: Tea, china, tobacco, 
ſugars, lawns and cambricks from Hamburgh, from 
Holland, and from Flanders: They roved into the Bal- 
tic in queſt of a further ſupply, and brought from 
Denmark and Sweden all ſorts, of Eaſt-Indian commodi- 
ties: They! procured rum, coffee, and other produce both 
of our own and of foreign plantations: They brought 
even in London and entered for exportation the ſilks 
forbidden to be worn, and afterwards re- imported them: 
They received draw- backs, at the Britiſh cuſtom-houſes 
on goods which they carried out only to run in again; 
| conſtantly keeping in ſtore large aſſortments of pro- 
hibited and high- rated commodities, ſeized every fa- 
vourable occaſion to convey them away, which they 
never waited for long, as all tempeſtuous weather was 
their ſeaſon; a dark night was an opportunity ; and 
from whatever. quarter the wind blew, it drove them 
to ſome ready market, filled with their aſſociates and 
cuſtomers : To ſuch a height were theſe practices ap- 
rived, that the Joſs thereby occaſioned to the revenues 
of Great Britain was computed at 200,000]. and to that 
of Ireland at 100,000], Some check might have been 
; given 
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| 1 by acts of 1 Their intercourſe with = 
foreign countries, and with this might have been re- 
ſtrained; the importation of certain ſpecies. of goods 
might have been forbidden; breaches of the law might 
have been proſecuted in Britain; and offenders againſt 
it might have been purſued into their very harbours: 
Baut ſtill the grants of juriſdiction and of cuſtoms 
Fo which had beef annexed to the lordſhip, would have al- 
ways obſtructed the effect of ſuch laws; under their 
. Tthelter open warehouſes of conttaband goods might 
have been freely kept, and criminals would have found 
an aſylum; that miſchief could be effectually cured 
only by purchaſing ſuch of the rights of the lord as 


q 
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inhabitants of the iſland: A contract was therefore 
= made in 1764 for that purpoſe, and the iſle, the re- 
| ; galities, franchiſes, and ſea ports, were annexed to the 
= crown, on payment of 70, oool. a price certainly not 
| extravagant, if the produce only of the cuſtoms there, 
| which amount to between five and fix thouſand pounds 
r ann. and are included in the conveyance, he con- 
= 94 ered: So much of them as aroſe from an impor- 
; = tation which was ſtrictly legal were alone worth ſo larg- 
[| | A proportion of the ſum given, that the remainder is not 
=. too liberal a compoſition for the diſtinguiſhing privi- 
WW leges, which a noble family were by this ſale deprived 
| of: All the luſtre however of the poſſeſſion which could 
= be, has been preſerved to them; beſides their landed 
intereſt and manerial rights, the ſplendid patronage of 
a biſhoprick, and the honorary ſervice at the coronation, 
WW ' till continue to grace their patrimony; and his majeſty 
has been pleaſed to add to the preſent Duke and 
_ Pucheſs of Athol a penſion upon Ireland, the revenues. 
| of which country are juſtly charged with a part of the 
_  expenceinicurred by a tranſaction, the benefit of which 
they will ſo largely ſhare ſhare, The purchaſe being 
thus 9 er N were made ler the due im- 
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interferred with the authority of the crown over the 


: CEE 
provement of it, by enforcing the act of ↄth George J. 
which condemns all Eaſt Indian commodities imported 
into the Iſle of Man, except from Great Britain; by 
forbidding abſolutely the importation even from hence 
of filks and linens prohibited here; by confining their 
ſupply of foreign ſpirits to the channel through this 
country only, ſtopping the exportation of them from 
| thence hither, and laying even their own coaſting trade 
therein under reſtraints; by extending the hovering 
acts to the coaſts, and all the cuſtom-houſe laws to the 
interior of the iſland ; by allowing offences againſt thoſe 
laws to be tried in the courts of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland; by exacting obedience to the proceſs of thoſe 
courts; and by inflicting ſevere penalties on the in- 
ſurers of contraband cargoes ; with ſeveral other official 
regulations; on the other hand, in order to ſupply 
the inhabitants the loſs of their illicit trade by a legal 
occupation, they are encouraged to proſecute the cul- - 
tivation of their lands, by permitting them to import 
into Great Britain their cattle and other produce free 
of impoſt duties: They are incited alſo to apply to 
manufactures by giving the ſame bounty on the expor- 
tation of their linens, as are given upon the Britiſh | 
and the Iriſh; and leſt the ſmuggling from the Iſle of 
Man ſhould be driven to the Daniſh iſlands of Faro; no 
bounty or drawback is for the future to be allowed on 
goods entered for thoſe iſlands, and no goods prohibited 
here are to be exported thither, which precautions are 
accompanied with other reſtrictions, guarded by oaths, 
and enforced by penalties. 


There are but few of the important branches bb the 
cuſtoms which will not feel the benefit of this purchaſe: 
They will alſo be ſenſible to the other proviſions, which 
were at the ſame time made for their improvement. 
The operations of the hovering acts, which uſed to be 
confined to certain ſpecies of goods only, were extend. 
20 to all that are liable to forfeiture. In order to ſtop 
. 1 55 the 
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the practice of ſuffering for a ſmall conſideration the 
veſſel which brought a contraband cargo to eſcapes 

à ſmaller ſhare of the prize was given to the officer who 
does not ſccure both, and it is often of more con- 
ſequence to deſtroy the means of ſmuggling than to 
forfeit the ſubject of it. Some further methods have 
alſo been deviſed for aſcertaining the real value of goods 
paying duty ad valorem, and a check given to the im- 
portation of lace, ribbands, and other fine goods of 
conſiderable value, but of ſmall dimenſions, which the 
pocket of a coat or the fold of a piece of linen might 
conceal: In addition to theſe general regulations, ſomm 
were made particularly applicable to certain branches 
of the cuſtoms only, ſuch as the importation of tobacco 

talks, coffee, ſpirits, and wine; and the abuſes which 
prevailed with the reſpect to the bounty upon refined 
ſugars were removed by an alteration in the mode of 
pay ing it: By which alteration a ſaving is made of two 
Millings in twenty-one on 60, oool, per ann. which 
has been the average amount of thoſe bounties: A fur- 
ther improvement will ariſe from the frauds by which 
they uſed to be obtained being prevented; and yet the 
refinery continues to receive all the encouragementy, 
which the legiſlature ever intended to give it. 


This and ſome other of the above-mentioned regu- | 
lations relate to the cuſtoms only: but many of the 
moſt important of thoſe which have been ſtated, will 
have ſtill greater effects upon the revenue of exiſe. 
The inland are higher than the impoſt duties on ſeve. 
ral of the principal articles. of clandeſtine importation ; 
and many of thoſe articles greatly interfere alſo with the 
conſumption of other exciſeable commadities : It is of 
more conſequence to the exciſe than it is to the cuſtoms 
that tea, coffee, ,brandy, painted callicoes, &c. &c. 
mould be brought to a regular entry, and an en- 
creaſe therefore in that branch alſo of the revenue ariſes 
1 che meaſures taken for the ſuppreſſion of ln. h 
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ng: The purchaſe of the Iſle of Man will particularly 4 
contribute to it, as the moſt material branches of the 


illicit trade there, were peculiarly - detrimental to the 
exciſe; a practice moreover prevailed there directly 
levelled at this revenue: A brewery was eſtabliſhed in 
the iſland ; the corn was brought from Great Britain: 
the bounty on exportation received ; it was then made 
into malt and beer, free in both ſtages of the manu- 
facture from the duties of the exciſe ; and with theſe 
advantages the brewers there could ſupply the neighs 
bouring coaſts and the ſhips which frequented thena 


with malt liquors, at a much cheaper rate than the 


Britiſh brewers could pretend to do; the conſequence 
was that all veſſels trading from the North-Weſtern 
ports to Africa and America, touched at the Iſle of 
Man for their ſtors of this kind; but they are now 
prohibited to take them in there: The commodities. 
themſelves are ſubject on importation into Great Britain 
to all Britiſh duties whatſoever; and the bounty is 


taken off from the corn exported thither ; by which 


regulations the brewery in the Iſle of Man is deprived 


ol the unfair advantages it had over that of Great Bri. 


tain, and the duties due on the malt and beer ſo con- 
ſumed are reſtored to the exciſe, This, however, is 
not the only improvement in the ſame branch of the 
revenue: The laſt duty of 18. per Ib. on coffee having 
been found to be heavier than the commodity could 
bear, was laſt year lowered to ſix-pence upon foreign 
coffee, and entirely taken of from that raiſed in our 
plantations : Proviſions were alſo made during the ſame 


ſeſſions for preventing ſome frauds in the duties upon 


hides and parchment; for aſcertaining the allowance 
which had till then been diſcretionary for ſoap da- 
maged in the making ; for extending to a ſpecies of 


beer brewed in Scotland called two- penny ſeveral exciſe | 


laws, for want of which the act recites that the revenue 


La had been reduced above one half; and for the 
VV 
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better collecting in many reſpects the duties upon beer 
ſtarch, candles, tea and coffee, which being merely 
official regulations, I ſhall take no further notice of. , 

The fame act contains ſome proviſions relative to 
the ſalt duties, for preventing frauds, for ſecuring of- 
ficers in the diſcharge of their duty, for extending for- 
feitures, and for facilitating proſecutions; a minute 


detail of which J ſhall not enter into. 
The ſtamp duties alſo underwent a like reviſion, 


and many official regulations were made with reſpect to 
thoſe on admiſſions of freemen, on the binding of 
apprentices, on advertiſements, on ale-licences i in Eng- 
land, and on policies of inſurance, for which I muſt 
again refer to the act which provides them: it con- 
tains, however, others of more importance, adapted 
to remedy enormous abuſes: the vaſt quantities of 
unſtamped cards which were played with was a ſcan- 
dalous infraction of the law; but the new reſtrictions 
put upon the making and the ſale of cards, render 
that practice almoſt impoſſible for the future. In an- 
other article, that of ale-licences in Scotland, the diſ- 
regard ſhewn to the ſtamp acts was very extenſive: it 
was principally owing to the juſtices neglecting to meet 
in order to grant licences, and to the incompetency of 
their juriſdiction over offenders: but both theſe miſ- 
chiefs are now removed, by obliging the clerk of the 
peace to grant licences if the juſtices do not; and by 
giving an appeal to the barons of the Exchequer. Be- 
Gdes theſe improvements, a ſaving was made in the 
charges of management, by reducing the allowance to 
perſons buying quantities of ſtamps to a certain yalue, 
from three to two per cent. which difference on ſo large 
a quantity as is bought by ſtationers and others, to 
ell again, or to uſe in their bufinels, muſt be con- 
ſiderable. | 
The great addition to the produce of the Poſt-office, 


by the * upon ranking, and — the acceſſion 
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6. the croſs poſt, has been mentioned already; and 
many other regulations were alſo made in that depart- 
ment: the practice of ſending letters by the common 
carriers was very detrimental to the buſineſs of this of 
| ficez but the miſchief did not extend far from the 
large towns, and to check the prevalence of it in their 
neighbourhood, the rates of poſtage were by an act 
in 1764, lowered for the two firſt ſtages ; all other dif. 
tances are to be exactly aſcertained by an actual ſur- 
vey of the roads; and authority is given to the poſt- 
maſter general to eſtabliſh Penny Poſts in ſuch places 
as he ſhall judge proper. Theſe alterations will be fo 
many conveniencies to the inland correſpondence and 
trade; the foreign will enjoy ſtill greater, as the rateg 
to, from, and in the plantations were by the ſame a& 
reduced; thoſe between Hamburgh and London put 
upon the ſame footing as other German poſtage; and 
another communication opened with Ireland through 
Port- Patrick and Donaghadee, which will be always 
ſafe and certain : the frequent miſcarriages alſo of let- 
ters ſent by. private ſhips is remedied, by obliging the 
captains of ſuch veſſels, before they break bulk, to 
deliver their letters into the poſt ; and allowing them 
a confideration for their care of them. Theſe greater 
regulations are accompanied with others which are of- 
ficial, and with ſeveral proviſions for the regular and 
ſafe conveyance of the mails. 
It is impoſſible (as I before obſerved) to eſtimate the 
effect of all the above-mentioned regulations; but if 
each ſhould produce but a ſmall addition, ſo many 
muſt amount to a greater encreaſe of the revenue; ſe- 
veral of them are, however, themſclves conſiderable; 
and all concurring with the other meaſures which were 
taken for the ſame end, would in a ſhort time (if they 
had been ſteadily purſued,) have eſtabliſhed the finan- 
ces of the kingdom on the moſt reſpectable footing z 
and future operations would have acted with freedom 
1 „„ and 
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and efficacy, delivered 55 the heavy preſſure of an 
unfunded debt, aſſiſted with unuſual vigour in every 
department of the revenue, and ſtrengthened by the 
great improvements thus made, by additions on the 
one hand, and ſavings on the other. The American 
revenues (though now reduced) were laſt year an ac- 
ceſſion eſtimated at 160, 00l. The duty on gum ſe- 
nega 12, oo0l. The fund created in 1765 for the pay- 
ment of navy bills 45,0001. The regulation of frank. 
ing and the crols poſt 62,0001. amounting, together ta 
279,000l. which was ſo much certainly added, ex- 
cluſive of all that might ariſe from the incorporation 
of the civil liſt revenues, from the purchaſe of the 
Iſle of Man, from the check given in all parts to 
whatever was prejudicial to the revenue, from the 
numerous and important regulations made in every 
branch of it, and from the great gncreaſe both of home 
conſumption and foreign trade, which muſt be the in- 
evitable conſequences of the peace, and of the mea- 
ſures with which it has been followed. | 
Another large fund was at the ſame time growing 
out of reductions in the eſtabliſhment, and continual 
ſavings of intereſt; of the former ſufficient has been 
ſaid already; the latter alſo have been all of them oc- 
ccafionally mentioned; and being collected together, 
the account of intereſt ſaved within the period of two 


years ſtands thus: 
Four per cent, on 650,000 navy bills I, s. d. 
paid off - - 26000 
One per cent. on 1 ,500,000 _y bills 
provided fol- FE: $000; 
Four per cent. on 870,888 5 5F 
navy annuities paid off - 34835 19 1 


One per cent... 1,800,009 Exche- 
qr bills for nine months F 13 2 


1 _ 4 


Carried over 89335 10 7k 


* put down the intereſt on Exchequer bills at nine months, to 
allow for the different times of iſſuin g them, which are uncertam, 
byt the ee muſt be larger on . than it would be 


e 


E 
FTF 
Brought over 89335 10 74 

One per cent. on 2,750,000 loan on : 
land and malt for 14 year - 41250 


130685 10 7+ 


Which ſum being added to the improvements arifing 
from * acceſſions to the revenue, which (as appears 
above) amount to 279,000). the actual encreaſe of dits. 
poſeable income during the years 1764 and 1765, ap- 
pears to be little leſs than 410,000]. exclufive of all 
that may ariſe from thoſe meaſures the effects of which 
cannot be aſcertained; and excluſive of all reductions 
which have not actually taken place, though ever ſo 
certain; and all theſe improvements were made with 
the aſſiſtance of a ſmall loan, on eaſy terms, at a time 
when it was attended with no inconvenience ; the event 
having proved that there was no neceſſity for that larger 
loan, which was ſo clamourouſly called for. 

It is true that the revenue would thereby have been 
raiſed; but no fund, I doubt, could have been found 
equal to the iereſtof the then unfounded debt, which 
would not have been detrimental to ſome valuable 
branches of our manufactures or our commerce: they 
are both loaded already with burthens as heavy as they 
can bear; and the rival manufactures of other coun. 


tries (as I before obſerved) are benefited by the addi- 


tional price of materials and labour here; inſtead there- 
fore of encreaſing the diſparity, the legiſlature more 
wiſely endeavoured to balance the advantages which 
we could not take away from the foreign manufac- 


on go, oool. becauſe the 1, ooo, oool. taken by the Bank is out- 
ſanding more months than the 800, oool. which is iſſued in pay- 
ments. The loan on the land and malt is alſo outſtanding above 
a year an d half, but I chuſe tather to under - rate than exceed in 
my computation. I muſt alſo again obſerve, that ſome ſmall de- 
duction is to be made for navy bills not bearing intereſt, and for 
49jereſt made principle; but it is very trifling, 

14 tutes, 
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turers, by others which we could give to our own ; and 
even the duties impoſed in 1764 and 1765 were made 
ſubſervient to this purpoſe : that upon coals exported 
(as I have already ſaid,) is a tax upon foreign dyers, 
diſtillers, makers of glaſs, workers in iron, and other 
-artificers, and inhances to them the price of ſo neceſ- 
ſary a material; the exception out of the new duty 
upon callicoes exported, in favour of ſuch as ſhall be 
printed in Great Britain, gives to the Britiſh callico 
printers an advantage over all others, who ſupply 
. themſelves at our Eaſt-India Company's ſales with _ 
white callicoes for printing: the duty upon gum ſenega 
has the like tendency with reſpect to the manufactu- 
rers to whom that material is indiſpenfably neceſſary 
we have now the monopoly of it; the exportation of it 
from Africa to any other place than Great Britain is 
prohibited by an aft of the ſeſſions 1765; and the 
duties laid upon it are only ſix-pence per, cwt. on the 
importationz but 1, 10s, on the exportation: ſo 


much therefore will the difference of the Price be in 


this and other countries, after the trade is got into 
its proper channel, excluſive of expences of freight, in- 
ſurance, and commiſſion. We have alſo by the ceſ- 
ſions in North America acquired a monopoly in the 
beaver ſkins; and the opportunity Was taken in 1764 
to rectify the abſurdity which ſubſiſted in the charges 
upon them; ſeven-pence per {kin being impoſed. on the 
importation, and four-pence draw-back allowed on the 
exportation; by which circumſtance of favour to 
foreigners, our manufacture of fine hats was daily de- 
clining; but the whole is now reverſed ; the beaver 
{ſkins when imported are charged with no more than a 
penny, and the ſeven. pence is laid on the exportation. 
An alteration was alſo made laſt year in the duties 
upon ſilk, in order to encourage the art of throwing 
it in this kingdom: the duty upon the raw ſilk was re- 

guced; and that 85 the thrown Ty was raiſed, 


— * 


1 

in order to encourage the importation of the former ; 
and if the experiment ſhould ſucceed, the difference 
may be made ſtill wider. The ſeveral commodities 
which will be affected by theſe alterations are uſed in 
great variety of manufactures: they will all (except 
the ſilk which we cannot command) coſt leſs here than 
any where elſe, and the cheapneſs of the material being 
thus ſet againſt the advanced price of labour, the Bri- 
tiſh manufacturer may in ſuch articles till keep the 
place he has hitherto held in foreign markets. 

With reſpect to the home conſumption, it has long 
been uſual to impoſe high duties upon foreign manu- 
factures, with a view only to encourage our own: ſuch. 
as are liable to theſe heavy impoſitions naturally be- 
come the ſubjects of clandeſtine importation : others 
neceſſarily muſt be ſo, if they can find any vent here, 
thoſe I mean which on the ſame principle are abſo- 
lutely prohibited; and the prevention therefore of 
ſmuggling, ſo far as it cheks the running in of ſuch 
goods, operates to greater purpoſes than merely encreaſ- 
ing the revenue: it ſupports our manufactures againſt - 
the intruſion of others, and enforces the execution of 
laws framed on the wiſeſt principles of policy. The ar- 
ticles which will thus feel the ſalutary effects of theſe 
meaſures are too many to enumerate; if I were only to 
inſtance the two capital manufactories of filks and 
linens in their ſeveral extenſive branches, the benefit 
| which they will thereby receive is alone a national 
object. Spirits, lace, and all farts of fine goods, have 
been mentioned above; and there are a great number 
more to which the execution of- the former laws, and 


the additional regulations introduced to ſupport them, 
are equally ſerviceable. | 


Many branches alſo . of ho Britiſh manufacture 3 


will ſoon find the benefit of the plan formed for the 
: ſuppreſſion of the illicit trade between the colonies and 
foreign nations, if it be properly ſupported. The ex- 
tent of that trade was enormous, and it was all ſtolen 
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from the commerce, and part of it from the manufac- 


. tures of Great Britain, contrary to the fundamental 


principle of colinization, to every maxim of policy, 


and to the expreſs proviſion of the law. Whatever 


may have been the value of the foreign manufactures - 
thus formerly, and now no longer imported clandeſtinely 
there, it muſt in the end be expended 1 in Great Britain; 
and a ſtil} further preference was in 1764 ſecured to the 


\ Britiſh manufactures, by retaining upon all foreign 


commodities ſent thither from hence, the whole inſtead 
of only half of the old ſubſidy ; the impoſition is not 
indeed very heavy; but ſo far as it extends, it is in fa- 
vour of the Britiſh manufactures. Duties ſtill higher 
were at the ſame time laid on the goods forbidden to 
be worn here, upon the ſame principle as the prohibi- 
tion -3 founded: A check is thereby given to the con- 


ſumption of French lawns and cambricks in America: 


The Eaſt-Indian wrought filks and painted callicoes- 


will not for the future exclude ſo much as they have 


hitherto excluded the filks wove and the callicoes print-. 
ed in Great Britain; and a further inducement is held 


out to the Eaſt-India company to bring home raw filk 


and white callicoes to be manufactured here. The pro- 
hibition, however, is, not extended to the colonies, for 
which, if there were no other reaſon, the demand for 
theſe commodities from the Spaniſh main would alone 
be a ſufficient conſideration. | | 


Another advantage was in the ſame ſeſſion given t to 
the manufacturers, by including the enumerated com- 


modities ſeveral articles of the produce of the planta- 


tions, which were not before ſubject to ſuch a reſtric- 


tion: All the various denominations of peltry, raw filk 


which will probably ſucceed there, and whale fins and 
pot-aſhes, the quantities of which annually encreaſe, 
are now forbidden to be exported from the colonies to 
any foreign country, and will therefore be cheaper and in 


greater bleu at 1 5 Britiſh market, Coffee, mA” 
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and cocoa nuts w-ere likewiſe for the firſt time enume- 
rated : they are not of equal conſequence, but they 
ill deſerved this attention, as valuable TE of con- 
ſumption. | 


Moſt of the regulations I have mentioned as bene- 
| ficial to manufactures, are important alſo to the com- 
merce and navigation of this country. Difficulties im- 
poſed upon ſmugglers, are facilities given to the fair 
traders, and relieve them from competitors they would 
not otherwiſe he able to contend with : Duties it is true, 
are often burthens upon trade; but if the neceſſities 
of the ſtate require that they ſhould be laid, it then 
becomes the intereſt of trade that they be equally le- 
vied: If they are not, he that pays them is oppreſſed 
by him that does not: a fraudulent dealer rabs the 
| honeſt merchant of his juſt gain; and good ſubjects 
are in the end more heavily loaded for the profit of bad 
citizens. This is true not only of the cuſtom-houſe 
duties, but of every other: Frauds upon the exciſe are 
detrimental to the upright dealers in exciſeable com- 
modities ; and all eyaſions whatſoever of revenue laws, 
tend to enhance the prices of the open market, and to 
make further taxes neceſſary for ſuppling the de- 
ficiency which they occaſion. In another light toc 
the prevention of clandeſtine imports is a great com- 
mercial conſideration ; foreigners thereby introduce 
into this country ſeveral kinds of goods brought from 
diſtant parts of the world, the advantages of which 
traffic, and the carriage of which commodities, the 
\ Britiſh merchant alone ought to have: To ſecure it to 
them is the princi al object of the act of navigation 
ſuch a trade is a direct infringement of that ſalutary 
i jaw: It is therefore i n this view highly pernicious here; 
but i in the colonies + is fatal; I ſhould digreſs too far 
were, I to ſtate all the miſchievous effects of it there: 
It ſuffices to obſerve that the check given to their illegal 


practices muſt encreaſe their * ſupply from hence, 
when 


wm) 
when the cauſes of its preſent fluctuation ſhall be over; 


for that part which foreigners did, the Britiſh mer- 
chants will furniſh; as the excluſion of the one, is ad- 


8 to other. 


Some of the moſt valuable articles of clandeſtine im- 
portation both into Great Britain and the colonies, are 
the Eaſt-Indian commodities: The difficulties put up- | 
on ſmuggling are therefore particularly beneficial to 
the company, who alone are the rightful importers : 
How far their trade is an advantageous trade is no part 
of the queſtion: The conſumption of the Eaſt-Indian 
commodities will continue; and it is certainly of con- 
ſequence to the Britiſh navigation to have the carriage 
of all that is conſumed by Britiſh ſubjects; but of ſo 
much as is run in here or in the colonies, other nations 
have the carriage from India to Europe, and, perhaps, 
from Europe to America: and to recover the navigation 
of ſuch long voyages, and the direct importation of the 
vaſt quantity of goods now brought for our uſe by fo- 
reigners, are important national objects: It is well 

known to what a degree the ſmuggling of tea and other 

articles was arrived; in ſome it was, carried to ſuch an 
_ exceſs as almoſt to exclude the company: The coarſe 
printed callicoes, the cowries and arangoes, for 
which there is a great demand on the coaſt of Africa, 
were generally obtained from the Ile of Man; ſo much 
ſo, that upon the purchaſe of that iſland, it was ne- 
ceſſary to provide that the African trade ſhould not 
be deprived of the ſupply, and authority was there- 
fore given to the lords of the treaſury to licence the im* 
portation of them from any country in Europe, if ſuf- 
ficient ſhould not be imported directly from India; 
At preſent the company cannot furniſh ſufficient ; they | 
have had no encouragement to bring them lately; 
but being reſtored to the market, they will take care 


anten to make a ports. equal to the demand, 
and 
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and to haye the whole benefit of this xeceſſion to their 
Commerce. | 


A like attention was ſhewn to the African trade in 
the article alſo of bugles, by allowing them to be 
warehouſed free of duty, inſtead of exacting the whole 
duty, on the importation, and returning it afterwards in 
drawback ; theſe, together with the a printed cal. 
licoes, kee and arangoes, may from hencefor- 
ward be attainable upon as eaſy terms here as any where 
elſe: The inducements to bring in ſuch commodities 
clandeſtinely are taken away; and ſhips failing to the 
coaſtof Africa will no longer be tempted to touch in Hol- 
land cr other countries for a ſupply, the conſequence 
of which deviation moſt frequently was, that they took 
in alſo gunpowder, ſpirits, and other affortments of 
goods, and made up a great part of their cargoes there: 
The African trade will be therefore more our own - 
than it has been; it is in itſclf greater than it was by 
the acquiſition of Senegal; and a further very liberal 
plan was adopted in 1765 for improving all its advan» 
tages. The committee of merchants who had the ma- 
nagement of the whole, were diveſted of that part of : 
the coaſt which lies between the port of Sallee and 
Cape Rogue: The reſt was left to them ſtrengthened 
in their hands by building a block - houſe at the impor- 
tant point of Cape Appolonia: That which was taken 
from them was veſted in the crown; a civil eſtabliſh» 
ment was formed, with juriſdiction between the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia; the duties upon gum are a fund 
for ſupporting it; a regular military force is to be 
maintained there; and all the ſecurities againſt do- 
meſtic oppreſſion or foreign invaſion, all the benefits, 
in ſhort of a ſettled provincial government, are provid- 
ed for that diſtrict. This muſt be an encouragement to 
the preſent factories; it will be the means of encreaſing 
them; it may be the foundation of future improve- 
ments in PORT. in commerce, and in ſettlement, to a 
degr Ce, | 
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degree, perhaps, of eolonitatibn: Bu without carrys 
ing the idea quite ſo far, it will at the leaſt, certainly 
give ſtability, order and credit, to the Britiſh trade 
upon the coaſt, and make our eſtabliſhments ſuperior 
in ſtrength, extent, and influence, to thoſe of any Eu- 


ropean power. 


But of all the meaſures which were purſued for the 
benefit of trade, thoſe were by far the moſt important 
which reſpected the colonies, who have been of late the 
darling object of their mother country's care: We are not 
yet recovered from a war undertaken ſolely for their pro- 
tection: Every object for which it was begun, is ac- 
compliſhed ; and ſtill greater are obtained than at firſt 
were even thought of; but whatever may be the value 
of the acquiſitions in America, the immediate benefit of 
them is to the colonies ; and this country feels it only 
in their" proſperity ; for The acceſhons of trade and of 

territory which were obtained by the peace, are ſo many 
additions to the empire and the commerce of Great 
Britain at large, yet they principally affect that part of 
her dominions, and that branch of her trade, to which 
they immediately relate. To improve theſe advantages, 
and to forward ſtill further the peculiar intereſts of 
the colonies, was the chief aim of the adminiftra- 
tion in the period now before me. Their whale-fiſhery 
was encouraged by taking off the heavy duty under 
which it laboured; in conſequence of which gratuity 
it muſt now ſoon entirely overpower our own, and will 
probably rival that of the Dutch; ſo as to ſupply not 


only the whole demand of this country, but part alſo 


of the foreign conſumption. The reſtraint laid by the 
acts of navigation upon the exportation of rice, was 
at the ſame time relaxed, and liberty given to both the 
Carolinas and to Georgia, to carry it to foreign planta- 
tions, where large cargoes may be annually diſpoſed 
6: 'The culture of hemp and flax in America was pro- 
moted by bounties; and another boungy Was Swen up- 

| Sn] 
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on the native wild produce of the continent, the tims 
ber, in ſuch proportions on the ſeveral ſpecies of it, 
as will enable the coloniſts ro bring vaſt quanrities 
hither. Should the ends intended by all this liberality 
be anſwered, and the effect be, as in time it probably 
will be, that the foreign plantations will be ſupplied 
wholly with rice, and this iſland in a great meaſure 
with whale bone and oil, with hemp, flax, and timber, 
from the colonies, the encreaſe of their trade will ex- 
ceed the muſt ſanguine expectations: The conſump» 
tion of theſe commodities which they may be able to 
furniſh cannot be eſtimated at leſs than a million a year: N 
In all they will undoubtedly have a s preference, and i in 
ſome a monopoly. 


At the ſame time that new branches of commerce 
were thus given to them, others which they had before 
were improved. The prohibition. on the exportation 
of American bar iron from this kingdom was taken 
away by an act paſſed in 1765. By the ſame act the 
importer of rice intended only to be re-exported, is ex- 
cuſed from advancing the duties: The encouragement 
given to the culture of coffee in the plantations,» by re- 
ducing the duty thereon below that charged on other 
coffee, has been taken notice of before; and a ſtill 
further preference was ſhewn to the produce of our 
Weſt-Indian colonies, by laying heavy impoſitions up- 
on the indigo, coffee, ſugar, and melaſſes of the foreign 
Hands imported into North America, while the ſame 
commodities raiſed in our own, were lightly charged at 
the moſt, and ſome of them entirely free. It is alſo 
of general commercial utility that the fees of cuſtom. 
houſe officers ſhould be fixed ; and that correſpondence. 
by letters ſhould be ert ſafe, and eaſy: and for 
hoth theſe, ſo far as the colonies were concerned in 


them, particular proviſions were made by the acts ſo 
often referred to. | 


Whatever may be the effects of the attention thus 
ſhewn to the colonies, the n will be partially felt 
| here, 
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here, but principally there: to them the whole gaing 


we on the contrary in many reſpects ſuſtain a loſs; and 
if the intereſts of the mother country could be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe of the colonies, it would be dif- 
ficult to juſtify the expence ſhe has thereby incurred; 
for out of her revenues, the bounties upon hemp, flax, 
and timber muſt be paid ; and on ſo much of the Britiſh 


conſumption as ſhall in conſequence of this encourage- 


ment be ſupplied from America, there will be a further 
loſs of the duties upon foreign hemp, flax, and timber 
now imported here: the duty too upon whale fins muſt | 
be taken into the account, which 1s another deduction, 
| avowedly made with a view to give their fiſhery a pre- 
ference even to our own; and it is obvious that the 
amount of the whole, though it cannot eaſily be eſti- 
mated; muſt be very conſiderable. | 


Were there no other ground to require a revenue 
from the colonies, then as a return for theſe obligations, 
it would alone be a ſufficient foundation: Add to theſe 
the advantages obtained for them by the peace; add 
the debt incurred by a war undertaken for their de- 
fence only; the diſtreſs thereby brought upon the 
finances,” upon the credit both public and private» 
upon the trade, and upon the people of this country; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that no time was ever ſo 
ſeaſonable for claiming their aſſiſtance. The deſtribu- 
tion is too unequal, of benefits only to the colonies, 

and of all the burthens upon the mother country ; and . 
yet no more was deſired, than that they ſhould contri- 
bute to the preſervation of the advantages they have 
received, and take upon themſelves a ſmall ſhare of the 
eſtabliſhment neceſſary for their own protection: Upon 
theſe principles ſeveral new taxes were laid upon the 
colonies : many of them were indeed, as I have already 
ſhewn; rather regulations of trade than funds of reve- 


nue: But ſome were intended to anſwer both. purpoſes : 


In others the produce was Gur PORE —— and 
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yet even the moſt productive of all, were of that kind 
* which | is perhaps more tender of trade than any other: 
The ſame ſum could not have been raiſed with ſo little 
oppreſſion by impoſt as by ſtamp dutics*, for they do 
not affect ſome articles of commerce more than others 
they do not even fall upon men of any particular deno- 
mination: They are heavy upon none, becauſe they 
are paid only occaſionally; and they are collected with 
more eaſe to the ſubject than any; but a diſtinction 
between internal and external taxes was ſet up in Ame- 
rica, and occaſion was from thence taken to raiſe diſtur- 
bances there; the particulars and the conſequences of 


which are of ſuch public notoriety, that it is needleſs 


to mention them: The events too were ſubſequent to 
the period I am now conſidering ; and many of the 
queſtions which they gave riſe to, being either legal or 
political, it does not belong to a work of this kind to 
diſcuſs them. But fuch conſiderations of finance and of 
commerce, as were or ought to have been attended to 
before any impoſitions were laid in America, are im- 
mediately within my ſubject: I ſhall not however dwell 
upon thoſe which related to the ſtamp act Aone, the 
repeal of that act having put an end to them; but whe- 
ther or how far the colonies ought to be taxed for 
the purpoſes of revenue, is ſtill as it was then, a very 
weighty conſideration, and it will therefore be neceſſary 
to take ſome notice of the arguments c on either tide of 
ſo important a queſtion. | 


The inability of the colonies,” and particularly of 
thoſe upon the continent, has been pleaded in a variety 
of ſhapes; though the inhabitants of North America 
are reckoned by-ſome to be near 2,000,000 of people, 
and 1 by all to be 1 8898 at the teaft, * T. 


It is impoſſible to ſpeak with certainty of the nd of any 
of the American taxes: I have therefore throughout followed the 
uſual calculation, ahd eſtimated the impoſt duties at 60,0001, and 
the ſtamp duties at 100,000], per ann. | 
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ing then the loweſt computation, and ſuppoſing that 
100, oool. had been levied upon them, ſuch a ſum on 
ſuch a number could not be an inſupportable burthen; 
à capitation tax of one ſhilling and four-pence per head 
would raiſe as much; leſs than a day's labour would 
provide every man with his quota: and the diſtribution 
muſt be perverſly partial, to make that oppreffive, 
which if equally divided would have been ſo inconfider- 
able: With reſpect to the iſlands they could well have 
borne their ſhare,. for the Weſt-Indians exceed the 
North- Americans in wealth, as much as A 1 ſhort 
1. them in numbers. LEY 


But the colonies, it is 1 were not Hut Ma free 
from taxes, as they always provided for their own do- 
meſtic eſtabliſhments ; and does not Great Britain main- 
tain her domeſtic eſtabliſhments alſo ? Nor can ſuch char- 

ges in a remote provinceever bear any proportion to thoſe 
of the mother country, which is the ſeat of a mighty em- 
pire, and ſupports the ſtate of monarchy, the ſplendor 
of a court, the luſtre of nobility, the dignity of magi- 
ſtrates, and the importance of office, amidſt the pro- 
fuſion of a capital. The eſtabliſhments of all the colo- 
| nies at preſent, do not together amount to 160,000]. 

per ann. adding therefore to theſe the new duties, ſtill 
the ſum to be raiſed annually in the plantations would 
_ have been little more than 300, oool. while the revenue 
of this country exceeds 10,000,090]. per ann. 


Ihe intereſt of the debt incurred during the laſt war 
by the North American colonies, is not included in 
| an account of their permanent income, becauſe the debt 

is ſmall, and will be of very ſhort duration. At the 

end of the war it was between 2,500,000 and 2, 600, oool. 
It is already reduced to about 767, oool. and the greater 
part of this remainder will be paid off in two or three 
years, by funds provided for that purpoſe: But our ap- 
propriated funds are rivetted down on our poſterity ; 
Savings of intereſt "eo no relaxation of taxes: They 
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ate ſtill wanted to diſcharge the principal; and we do 
not ſee the proſpect, even in a diſtant and uncertain - 
futurity, of a reduction at all proportionable to that 
which has been already made in the _ colonies : So dif- 
ferent are the circumſtances of their debt:and ours; and 
as to the amount of each, the compariſon would be 
ridiculous between the national debt, and 767, oool. 
daily dwindling into nothing: Or if the conſideration 
be limited to the expences only of the laſt war, and 
their and our debt thus contracted in a common cauſe 
put together, the general burthen, even in this con- 
fined view of it, appears to be unequally divided. 


But! it was never intended to impoſe on them any 
ſhare of the national debt : They were never called 
upon to defray any part of our domeſtic civil expences: 
The legiſlature only required of them to contribute to 
the ſupport of thoſe eſtabliſhments, which are equally 
intereſting to all the ſubjects of Great Britain. The 
charge of the navy, army, and ordnance, of Africa, 
and of America, is about 3,000,000]. per ann. Theſe 
ſurely are general ; they are as important to the colonies 
as to the mother country ; as neceſſary to their pro- 
tection, as conducive to their welfare, as to dur own: 
If all ſhare the benefit, they ſhould alſo ſhare the bur- 
then; the whole ought not to be borne by a part: The 
Americans are in number a fifth of the Britiſh ſub- 
jects ; yet the aid required of them was in the propor” 
tion only of about one in twenty; and to make it (till 
more eaſy, the expenditure was reſtrained to that coun- 


try. . 

In anſwer to this it has been alledged, that the A. 
mericans, beſides paying a duty on the foreign com- 
modities with which they are ſupplied from hence, con- 
tribute largely to the national revenue by their con- 
ſumption of Britiſh manufactures, the price of which 


is enhanced to them by the taxes here: It is true; but 
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if ſuch reaſoning be purſued, it will be found equally 
true that they contribute alſo to the revenues of France 
to thoſe of China, and in ſhort of every country with 
we have any commercial communication. Thoſe coun- 
tries likewiſe may be ſaid to bear a part of our charges, 
for they buy our commodities z and it muſt at the leaſt 
be acknowledged, that Great Britain makes an ample 
return to the colonies in the conſumption of their pro- 
duce, with the advanced price upon it, which their 
provincial impoſitions occaſion. Could the facts be 
aſcertained, perhaps it would appear that we pay in 
this manner, if not an equal ſum), yet as large a pro- 
portion of their taxes, as they pay of ours; for their 
contribution ariſes chiefly from the Britiſh manufactures, 
and but litile from the foreign commodities, which are, 
however, a third part of their ſupply ; While our con- 
tribution is on the American produce, which is the 
greater part of their return: But the diſcuſſion is in- 
tricate,. unſatisfactory, and endleſs; and without enter- 
ing further into it, thus much is evident already, that 
the benefits which the revenue of either country re- 
ceives from the conſumption of the other, are mutual; 
that the ballance between them is unknown; and that 
therefore neither ſide can avail itſelf of any important 
ußon to be drawn from premiſes ſo very uncertain. 


When theſe conſiderations of revenue fail, others re. 
ſpecting trade are urged: We have their all, they ſay; 
all that they can gain, all that they can 4 is ſent 
hither, to purchaſe Britiſn manu actures, and we muſt 
therefore be content to ſee their demand diminiſhed, 
by ſo much as any revenue we require may amount to. 
But does their all really even center in Great Britain? 
Their illicit trade was computed during the laſt peace 
to be about à third of their actual imports; and the 
money diverted from that to the ſupport of the eſtabliſh. 
ment, is certainly no national loſs : Of the ſupply from 


Oye - a thyrd : 18 alſo 3 to be in foreign com- 
; modities; 
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modities ; ſo that upon theſe calculations“, the Britiſh 
manufactures do not amount in value to one half of 
the American conſumprion : and the utmoſt force there. 
fore of the argument is, that we loſe a vent for 80,0001, 
worth of manufactures, by getting an acceſſion of 
160,000]. to the revenue. Even this is not true, if 
the revenue be ſo much wanted, that unleſs it is raiſed 
in America, Great Britain muſt furniſh' it; for no 


large funds can be created here, which will not affect 


our manufactures; the home conſumption, the foreign 
demand, even the American ſupply will be thereby leſ- 
| ſened; and the diminution being general, it may amount 

in the whole to a greater loſs than can be apprehended 
from an American taxation; all ſuch arguments prove 
too much; they are as ſtrong againſt ſeveral duties 


here; againſt any additional A againſt duties al- 


ready ſubſiſting; for the propoſition is generally true, 
that taxes are detrimental to trade and manufactures 
but thoſe which are leaſt ſo, are the beſt; and burthen- 
ed as this country is, I believe none can be deviſed leſs 
prejudicial to either, than taxes upon the colonies, 
when proportioned not to their numbers but to their 
abilities, and adapted to their circumſtances, upon 
principles of juſtice and equality. 


The argument is nearly the ſame, it is only weaker, 
when inſtead of the conſumption of the colonies, the 
conſequence of that conſumption, their debt tothis coun- 
try, is pleaded, and the new duties are repreſented as 
depriving them of the means of diſcharging it: This 
complaint would be juſt, if a revenue had been exact- 
ed from them, without furniſhing them with reſources 
for raiſing it; but the peace, and the'meaſures taken 
ſince for improving” the advantages of it, have done 


/ 


* The proportions. may he different now; but al conjectures 5 
about the alteration muſt be very uncertain; and the ſame rea. 


ſoning is applicable to any other which may vg ee * Pre- 
ſent proportions, | 
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much more: For it would be rating the ceſſſons made 
by France very low indeed, if the ſecurity which is 


the conſequence of them; if the vaſt acceſſion of terri- 


tory ; if the intercourſe opened with the Indians, their 
greater demand for cloathing, arms, ſpirits, and other 
commodities, and the monopoly of their return in bea- 


ver, furs, and all ſorts of peltry; if the improvements 


of the cod, ſeal, and ſea- cow fiſhery ; the eſtabliſhment 
of the right to cut log-wood; the facilities obtained in 
the Spaniſh trade by the approximation of our ſettle- 


ments to theirs ; and the other acquiſitions of the peace, | 


were not altogether valued to the Americans alone, at 
a ſum much larger than the revenue expected from 
them. In this enumeration I have not included ſuch 
articles as have lately received particular encourage- 


ment; the whale fiſhery, the rice, the hemp and flax, 
and the timber; nor the preference ſhewn in ſo many 


inſtances to the produce of our iſtands, over that of 
foreign plantations. By all theſe means we have en- 


_ creaſed the abilities of the colonies, to purchaſe our 


manufactures, to make returns for the ſupply, and to 


| diſcharge their debts in Great Britain: all objections 


therefore to the taxing them, as affecting their trade, 
are reſolvable at laſt into a complaint, chat we have 
not done more for them. We have opened to them new 
funds of wealth; and if we apply'd a part of it to the 
national ſervice, the deduction was only from our boon 
not from their property: That after all taxes paid, if 


all had continued, would have been greater than ever; 
and the commerce ſaid to be oppreſſed, would, upon | 
the whole, haye been far more flouriſhing than if no 
duties had been laid, and at the ſame time none of Top 


abave-mentioned advantages given. 


Even without entering into the value of chal ad- 


ditions to their trade, the bounties alone on but two or 


three articles, would have enabled them to ſupport the 
new impoſitions; for ſhould this country be ſupplied 
30 „ Rs 7 from 
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from America with the commodities upon which they 
are given, the ſum which the colonies would thereby 
entitle themſelves to receive from the government here, 
would have been a fund for anſwering the demand of 

government upon them; and this ſum is of ready mo- 
ney, which they may order to be remitted : it is a di- 
rect grant of ſo much as it may amount to; and ought 
to be eſtimated as ſuch, independently of the addi- 
tional and much greater value it acquires with them, 
as the means of extending their trade, and encreaſing 
their returns. 


Nor is this the only fund lately provided for them: 
the encreaſe of the eſtabliſhments there furniſhes them 
with another, which alone would more than bal- 
lance the account : for thoſe eſtabliſhments during the 
late peace did not amount to 100,0001. per ann. and 
at preſent they are about 350,0001. excluſive of the 
naval expence, which alſo is greater than it was, and ex- 
cluſive of extraordinaries, which in every part of that 
ſervice are augmented; including theſe, the charge 
muſt be between ſour and five hundred thouſand pounds 
per ann. and though the whole is not ſpent in that 
country, the cloathing, arms and other articles being 
provided here; yet no deductions, however liberal, 
will reduce the actual expenditure in America near ſo 
low as 160, oool. and whatever the exceſs may be 
above that ſum, it muſt be remitted thither from 
Great Britain; whatever may be the amount, it is at 
the leaſt four times as much as it uſed to be: ſo that 
on this ground alſo the colonies are enriched; and 
they are here again upon the whole in much better cir- 
cumſtances, than if there had been no additional taxes, 

and at the ſame time no additional eſtabliſhments, 


But notwithſtanding theſe reſources, there is a ſcar. 
city of coin and bullion in America, and it is there» 
fore, ng lay, impoſſible to pay the duties, as they- 

* 4 are 
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are required to be paid, in ſilver; which objection is 


founded upon a palpable miſtake; for the act laying 


impoſt duties in 1764 only declares, that all the mo- 
nies therein mentioned ſhall be deemed to be ſterling 
money of Great Britain, and ſhall be collected, reco- 


vered and paid to the amount of the value which ſuch 


nominal ſums bear in Great Britain; and that ſuch 
monies ſhall and may be received and taken, according 
to the proportion and value of five ſhillings and fix- 
pence the ounce in filver. Theſe allo were the words 
of the ſtamp act: the idea is taken in both from the 
6th George II.; after all the clamour which has been 


raiſed about it, the very ſame proviſion is made, and 
the ſame expreſſions uſed, in the two acts paſſed dur- 


ing the laſt ſeſſion, for altering the duties, and for 


opening free- ports in the plantations; and I will ven; 
ture to ſay, that in cvery revenue law for America, 


ſome ſimilar clauſe muſt be inſerted; for the whole 
purport of it is only to fix an equal ſtandard, not vary- 
ing as currencies may vary in different colonies; but 
had the clauſe ſtopped here, the duties muſt have been 


paid at the rate of 5s. 2d. the ounce, for that is the 


ſterling value; the ſubſequent words are therefore ad- 
ded in order to give an indulgence to the colonies of 


flour pence in every five thillings and fix-pence, and 


the only effect of omitting them would be to take that 
advantage away; the rate is thereby aſcertained in fa- 
your of the colonies : but the ſpecie 1 in which the pay- 
ments may be made, is no where preſcribed : they | 


may be in gold as well as in ſilver, in bullion or in 
coin, and even in paper, if the credit of the paper 
be like that of bank notes, ſuch as will ſecure the 


receivers from a loſs: if it be not, it would be abſurd 
to oblige them to take it. But ſtill it is alledged, that 
as the money raiſed is to be paid into the Exchequer, 
the colonies will be thereby drained of all their caſh; 


| dieb nde would be INE wan if the balance ke. 
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tween them and the government were not in their fa- 
your: but as the expence of the eſtabliſhments ex- 
ceeds the produce of the duties, no money appropri- 
ated to the ſupport of thoſe eftabliſhments can ever 
be brought hither; for the only uſe which could be 
made of it, would be to ſend it back again: to pre- 
vent therefore this double remittance, directions were 
given that when the paymaſter general had occaſion to 
ſend a ſum of money to America, he ſhould apply to 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms or ſtamps for bills 
upon their collectors in the plantations z the deputy 
paymaſters there receive. on theſe bills the money in 
the hands of thoſe collectors; the paymaſter here ac- 
counts with the office from whom he has the bills for 
the amount thereof, and the commiſſioners of that of- 
fice pay the money ſo received of him into the Ex. 
chequer: by which tranſaction the proviſions of the 
act are literally 1 wien 1 8 afarthing | 
| from America, * 


The only remaining argument worth notice, is, that 
reſtraints being laid upon the trade of the colonies, 
they ought therefore to be exempted from contributing 
to the revenue; a very general argument indeed, equal- 
ly applicable to all times, and to all taxes ; but which 
would not be a juſt inference even from a ſuppoſition 
that they had no other trade than to their mother 
country; and is prepoſterous when applied to a people, 
whoſe lands through all their various ſoils and climates 
are luxuriantiy rich in almoſt all the productions of the 
earth; who beſides their inexhauſtible fiſheries, and 
beſides their 18 0 with Great Britain, carry on 
a moſt extenſive traffic with the Weſt-Indies, with 
Africa, and with all parts of Europe to the ſouthward 
of Cape Fineſterre; and whoſe ſeas are from all theſe 
cauſes thronged with ſhips, and their rivers floating with 
commerce. This flouriſhing ſtate. of their commerce 
contradidts all the complaints which have been made of 
the reſtraints laid upon it: for loch reſtraints have ſub- 
95 oe 
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ade from a very early period, and under them that 
trade has been eſtabliſhed and enlarged, which it is now 


| pretended they oppreſs: they muſt have been more 
oppreſſive upon infant colonies; yet they never prevent- 


Ed their growth; on the contrary they have been 


found at all times, and in all circymſtances, to be indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary; and in reality, the acts of trade 
do no more than expreſs an implied condition, which 
is the firſt principle of colonization : far no ſtate would 
ever have allowed its ſubjects to remove into a diſtant 


part of its dominions, if it were thereby to be deprived 


of their ſervices and uſefulneſs: at home their conſumption 
and their labour were all for the benefit of the country 
they lived in; commodities raiſed, manufactures made, 
or foreign merchandize imported there, were their only 
poſſibly ſupply : there only, or by exportation from 


| thence, could they find a vent for ſo much of their 


own produce as they wiſhed to diſpoſe of ; and they 
were thus by their fituation alone'the means by which 
induſtry, navigation, and revenue, were ſupported. 


Upon their migration, this neceſſity ceaſed: they might 
then ſupply themſeves from other places; and give to 


foreigners the carriage, the uſe, and the advantage of 
their produce. To prevent ſuch a perverſion, the 


acts of trade confine them in ſeveral reſpects, and to a 


certain degree, only to the ſame circumſtances in which 
their fellow ſubjects continue; and compel them by la 
to be as ſerviceable to their country, as they were be- 
fore obliged to be by fituation. And that excluſive 


trade with their colonies, which is claimed with more or 
leſs rigour by all the European powers, is not an inju- | 


rious monopoly eſtabliſhed by force; but is a due ex- 
exerciſe of that indiſputable right which every ſtate, in 
exclution of all others, has to the ſervices of its own 


ſubjects. Nor was the exerciſe of it ever ſuppoſed to 
imply an exemption from taxes: the fact has been o- 


therwiſe from the beginning. The 15th Ch. II. ſtrictly | 


Treats the importation of any European goods into 
: the 
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the colonies except from Great Belnkiai's and all ſuch 


goods thereby became liable to the half ſubſidy retained 


on foreign merchandize exported from hence: which 


merchandize, if conſumed here, was in general charg- 
ed at that time with no more khan the whole of that 


fubſidy. The intercourſe however between our own 
colonies being direct, and the produce of the one when 
introduced into the other thereby eſcaping all cuſtoms, 
a ſimilar charge was laid upon that alſo by 2gth Ch. II. 

and the moſt valuable American productions were ſub- 
jected to the enumerated duties, on their exportation 
from the places of their growth to other colonies. By 
yth and 8th W. III. all the cuſtom houſe laws 
were extended to the plantations. By gth Anne 


thoſe of the poſt-office were likewiſe eſtabliſhed 


there, accompanied with the many prohibitions, 
which are neceſſary to ſecure to government the exclu- 
ſive carriage of letters, and then charging that convey- 
ance avowedly for the purpoſe of revenue. By 7th G, 


I. the importation of Eaſt-Indian as before of Euro- 


pean goods into the colonies, except from Great Bri- 


tain, was prohibited, and theſe alſo thereby incurred 


the duties retained on the exportation of them. By 
2d G. II. the American ſeamen were taxed for the 
ſupport of Greenwich Hoſpital, and by 6th G. IT the 
produce of foreign plantations imported into our own 
was loaded with heavy duties. From this enumeration 
it appears, that there never was an idea of exempting 
the colonies: on the contrary, reſtraints upon their 


trade, and taxes on their conſumption, have always 
gone together: and together compoſe the ſyſtem, by 


which they have been conſtantly and happily governed, 

It is true that theſe duties were low: ſo were the taxes 
in Great Britain, when theſe were laid; and light as 
they may ſeem at this time, they were then heavier 
upon the colonies, and nearer, in proportion to ſuch 
as were then levied here, than much higher duties 


are now, Our taxes have been ſince encreaſed many - 
fold: 
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fold: their abilities have been enlarged ſtill faſter : and 
the great augmentation of both was made by the laſt 


war: our debt is thereby almoſt doubled: our eſtabliſh» 


ment is now much greater than it was; and their trade 
and their territory are at the ſame time vaſtly extended. 
The proportion between the public burthens on the 
mother- country and the colonies, as divided when they 
were in their infancy, is entirely loſt: and to reſtore 
that proportion, and again to make ſomething like a 
partition of thoſe burthens, is no more than maintain- 
ing the ſyſtem, upon which we have always acted, and 
to which I own I am partial, becauſe the colonies have 
flouriſned under it beyond all examples in hiſtory, 
and I cannot prefer viſionary ſpeculations and novel 
doctrines to ſuch an experience. The Britiſh ſubjects 


in America are a great commercial people: perhaps, 


(if this were a time for the diſcuſſion,) it might upon 
examination appear, that they owe their greatneſs to the 
very laws they complain of: but ſuppoſing the reverſe, 
and admitting that if theſe acts had not interfered, their 
commerce would have been more extenſive than it is: 
can it be a principle that no country ought ever to be 
taxed, whoſe trade is not carried ſo far as it might be) 
Or if reſtraints upon trade be alone a reaſon againſt 
taxing, is it material by what means thoſe reſtraints 
ere impoſed? Surely the conſequences are the ſame, 
whether a prohibitory law, the ſituation of the country, 5 
or any other circumſtance be the cauſe: and in this 
light many inland counties of this iſland have a better 
claim to an exemption than the colonies: even the in- 
habitants of Great Britain at large have as good a title: 
for no reſtraint upon trade is more ſevere or more effec- 
tual, than accumulation of taxes; they are oppreſſive 
upon all branches of commerce, and fatal to many ; 
we are actually at this time precluded from ſeveral and 
in danger of loſing more, on account of the heavy 
5 85 impoſitions we * under: and inability thus i incur- | 
% ; 7 | Eng | | 9 2 8 red nas 
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red is a better * than any other for favour and re- 
laxation: but after all, it is totally indifferent to this 
queſtion what the means are by which a people acquires 
wealth, or from what means of acquiring it they are 
debarred : the extent not the cauſe of their abilities is 
the only conſideration : and that the ſhare of the public 


burthen which was allotted to the colonies, was not 
diſproportioned to their abilities, has been ſhewn. ad 


ready. 
I from what has been faid it appears, that no o prin- 
' a of finance or of commerce forbids the taxing of 
the colonies for the purpoſes of revenue only; it muſt | 
on the other hand be admitted Fat the circumſtances 
of this country call for every aid which any of its ſub- 
jects can give: and there was a peculiar propriety in 
requiring it from the Americans, who have contribut- 
ed ſo little, and for whom ſo much had been done: 
but I will dwell no longer on a ſubject, which has car- 
ried me already to a length, which its importance only 
can excuſe; and with the remarks it has ſuggeſted, 1 
will conclude the conſiderations which have occurred 
to me on the conduct of the adminiſtration during the 
years 1764 and 1765, with reſpect to the revenue and 
the trade of theſe kingdoms : that of their ſucceſſors 
will not detain me ſo long: they have done but little: 
they have indeed undone much; but if the former 
meaſures have been proved to be right, the reverſe of 
them will require no very elaborate diſcuſſion, and a 
ſhort examination will ſhew that the miniſters who, 
made the alterations, did not deviate in any one in- 
ſtance from the plan of their predeceſſors, without do- 
ing miſchief to the revenue; which examination will 
be ſtill ſhorter, and the compariſon of the meaſures 
more eaſy, if I conform as nearly as I can to the me- 
thod already ee in h the 29 70 Cdn | 


culars. 
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The plan for paying 5 the public debt bans! with 
reſpect to the articles of it, been the ſame: but there 
is a wide difference with reſpect to the amount of the 
debt diſcharged in this and the laſt year; and leſs care 
has been taken to prevent its accumulating again. 


The liquidation of the German demands was very 
nearly finiſhed under the former adminiſtration, and 
the payment of them alſo far advanced; as no more than 
106, 04 3l. 13s. 8d. of the miſcellaneous demands 
were unprovided for; to which muſt be added the 
third inſtalment of go, oool. to the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
which nn due this year. 5 1 963 


The navy debt left outſtanding laſt year was 
| 2,426,91 51. 78. gd. and on 31ſt. December, 1765, it 
was 2,484,5951. 75. 10dz. but the difference is much 
| Sealer than on theſe ſtates it ſeerns to 5 for in the 
78. — which i is now v deducted; in, comparing nn. 
Fore the two accounts, either the. fame 1 05 muſt 
be made from the former, or the ſum deducted muſt 

be reſtored to the latter; and either way the difference 
hetween them will be 398,024]. 78. 10d. l, which is 
additional debt contracted in the year 1765, conſiſt- 
ing partly of arrears of the war, and partly of exceed- 
ings beyond the parliamentary proviſion for re- build- 
ings and repairs. It is very well known that the prac- 
tice of annually accumulating the navy debt Was ſtrong- 
. ly oppoſed by the former adminiſtration : but their 

endeavours to reſtrain it have been ill ſupported.; a large | 
ſum appears in this account to haye been expended 
before it was provided for: and though ſo much has 
been done towards. repairing the navy; and notwith- 
ſtanding the much greater proviſion now made for that 
ſervice; ſtill I fear that we do not yet ſee the end of 
the navy debt, which, for the preſent is reduced as 


low as it well can be, the 1,200,000l. voted” this year 
| towards 


— 
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towards paying it off, being ſufficient to diſcharge all 
that was payable when the account was made . 
The proſpect is no better with reſpect to the ex- 

traordinaries of the army, which inſtead of approach- 

ing towards an eſtimate, are thrown back into a greater 

uncertainty than ever. Not that they will again amount 

10-479,0881. 10s. 6d. f, which is the ſum voted laſt. 

1ſeffion for diſcharging them, a very large proportion of 
that ſum being for the remains of the war: but even 

the current expences will be uncontrouled, if better 

care be not taken of thoſe in America; the former 
miniſters had begun to regulate them; and had given 

orders to, reſtrain the Kama. powers exerciſed 

both by the military and civil officers there, in the in- 
curring of expence: but lately inſtead of aſfurances 
that ſuch orders ſhall be enforced, the difficulty of 
complying with them has been pleaded: and though | 
directions were ſent to prepare calculations of the or- 

dinary charges, from which eſtimates might be formed, 
and parliament might know and limit the ſervices: 
and thoſe calculations were receiyed many months ago: 

yet no ſuch eſtimates have been produced; all the 
licence introduced by the war, and vhich had not been 
corrected, ſtill prevails: and firſt by neglect, and af- 8 
terwards by indeciſion, the uncertainty has been ſo in- W 
creaſed, that not only the extent, but even the nature 1 
of the ſervices is unknown : the change of circum- 
ſtances in the colonies ſuggeſts an alteration ; but is | 
that alteration to be made? Are we ſtill to protect the: 
extended frontier * Or are the troops to be removed : 

into other parts? Or are they to be entirely with | 

drawn? The charge will be very different in theſe dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions: and though while America was 


obedient, and a revenue there was in view, this coun- - | | 
try might undertake to repel the hoſtilities, or to pur- 1 f 
chaſe the friendſhip of the Indians; yet ſurely we ſhall | 


not now be ſo ready to provide for that ſervice, which 
r 4 . : 1% 


1 
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the colonies alone uſcd'ts bear, but t which abort now _ 
refuſe to contribute: or at the leaſt we have a right to 
| know, whether the ſervice is to be· performed, what it 
will amount to, and who i is to defray the expence. 3 


The extraordinaries of the ordnance and the Nova 
Scotia debt do not ſuggeſt any particular obſervations: 
the former amount this year to 35,061), .65. 2d. and 
the latter to 8, oo8l. 128. 7d. The intereſt alſo of the 
1, 000, oo0l. exchequer bills which the bank in 1764 
contracted to circulate for two gy is now e to 


account, amounting to: $1,703l. 7179 75 r 748 


The deficiencies of grants are not in reality Þ great 


| as they appear to be: for the articles which properly 


fall under that deſcription; viz. the intereſt of the 
$00,008. exchequer bills, the deficiency of the coinage 
duty, the deficiency occafioned by the French prize 
money not being ſettled before the” cloſe of the year, 


the difference between the real and eſtimated defi- | 
"ciency of the land and malt, and the difference 
beween the ſapply and ways and. means laſt year, 
all together amount only to 224,124). 78. id. 


but then no more than 3, 290l. 6s, 81d. of, the 
African and American duties were paid into the 


exchequer before Chriſtmas; not that the produce had 


fallen ſo far ſhort of the 72,0001. for which they were 


given: on the contrary accounts tranſmitted from ſome 
of the colonies ſhewed the nett receipt in them only to 
have been above 24,0001; and no accounts were y t 


arrived from the Leeward Iſlands, Dominica, Eaſt- 


Florida, Georgia, or Bermudas. As to the duties on 
gum ſenega, and the regulations which accompanied | 
them, they did not take place in time to catch the ſea- 
ſon for that trade'; but both the 12 ,oo0l, charged upon 


them, and the 60, oool. charged upon the American 


duties, were given at large out of the produce when- 


ever it ſhould ariſe, and not confined t0- the year 


1765; fo that the whole - will come in: but as 


| Þ edits * Su was at | Chriſtmas wanting in the ex- 


chequer 


25 0 165 ] 


| champs to compleat the ſums for which theſe duties 


were given, it was thought proper to vote ſo much as 


a deficiency . and to apply the monies already raiſed 


but not paid in, and thoſe which are ſtill to be raiſed 


under the vote of laſt year, to the ſervice of the pre- 


ſent: in conſequence of which the deficiencies of _ 
appear to be 292,821, 43d | 


The deficiencies of funds coat of the following 


articles: . | | 
: 1 oa. £654 5 4 

| Deficiency of Pr 3 3 45,561 7 10k 
Deficiency of annuity fund-1763 229,211 12 6 


Navy annuities— oi 139,342 2 8 


Charges of ter AI of ſaid an- 


nuities for 2 3 years — 45898 555 F 


Navy annuities from 29th Seprember 


1765, to 25th December. a ate - 8,708 17 1 


2 


os. DE 
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The amount on this ſize of” chen 6 neat 
16 bool. than it was in the preceding year ; and if the 


_ Chriſtmas quarter of the navy annuities advanced to 


compleat the payment of 25 per cent. upon them, be 
deducted, as being no part of the charge upon the fink- 
ing fund for 1765, the account of which is. cloſed in 


October; then the difference in the deficiencies of funds 


between the laſt and the preceding year, is above 


18,0001. owing principally. to the encreaſed, produce | 


of the cyder tax; and that duty would have continu+ 


ed, as I have already obſerved „to be upon an average 


a much more efficient fund than it was at firſt: but 
it is repealed ; and others leſs productive are ſubſtitu- 
_ ted its ſtead, as I ſhall wy occaſion to thew mage 


at large hereafter. 
» F FI 


'The ſaving on thin head 3 dae by cho” pay- 


ment abovementioned of 25 VE cent. on the navy 


You, II, e annuities 
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aubunties, will however appear in the next account 5 
and that wiſe plan for reducing the funded debt, has 
been followed exactly this year, a further ſum of 
870, 8881. 58. 5d. being given for that purpoſe: in- 
eluding this, the account of debt funded and un- 
funded which has been diſcharged and tas for in 
the r for 1 ſtands 3 88 2 


M ſcellaneous 8 demands 106,043 13 84 
Nan ſuccour to the Landgrave 


| + aA . — 75 e 1, 200, 00 o © 
Army extraordinaries — 479,088 10 63 
Ordnance extraordinaries '  — 33,06 6 2 
Deficiencies of grant? — 292,828 047 
Deficiencies of funds  — 221,722 15 14 
Towards paying off navy annuities 870,888 5 5 
Nova Scotia debt — 8,008 12 7 


| Latereft of bank exchequer bills \ 5156 3 0 o 
Total debt diſcharged and pro- | 


Fas | Sn Þ DNS. or 5 114 


| This form is «Teſs FI the debt paid off * I iel 
for in the preceding year by 376, 164l. 6s. 83, even 
allowing that the American and African duties not yet 
received in the exchequer; are to be conſidered as defi- 
cient; but if that deficiency cannot ſtrictly be called a 
debt, as there was a proviſion for making it good, which 
is now applied to other purpoſes; and 68,7031; 138. 3ds, 
- Thould therefore be deducted from this account; then 
| the difference 3 in the amount t of debt diſcharged and pro- 


9 The . ca for cannot in this account be ſoparatel 
8 thoſe diſcharged: but the amount of them may be aſcer- 


tained: As the loan this year is for 1,500,000], ſo much of the 


total 3,32 1, 404l. 3s. 111d. has been provided 806 and _ re- 


nt mn. 35. n . e eee eee, | 


* 
* 
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We for in 1765 vnd 1766, will be no leſs than 


644,868ʃ. though the loan is as . and the — 
fund greater this year than the laſt. 


The ſame quantity alſo of exchequer bills are out- 
ſtanding, and on the ſame terms: the bank are to cir- 
culate 1, 000, oool, at 3 per C cent. and the other 800, oool. 
will be diſpoſed of in payments as uſual: ſo that in this 
part of the debt no advance has been made; there 
will be as many bills in the market, and the public will 
pay as much for intereſt as before. 


3 deficiency for land and malt, though. ſeparated 
from the general account of debts diſcharged, is ſtill 
a part of the ſupply, and is this year eſtimated at 
300, oool. which is the higheſt it can be on any calcula- 
tion, and more than it probably will be, even in the 
preſent ſtate of that revenue: but when the reduction 
of intereſt upon the loan which was begun laſt year, 
ſhall have fully taken place, a ſaving will be thereby 
made of above 40, o00l. per ann. and if the land tax 
were reduced one ſhilling in the pound, above 20,0001), 
| b ann. more would be ſaved“: but this deſirable 
object is now removed to a greater diſtance than it was: 
many of the meaſures which tended to prepare the way 
to it, are over- turned; others are weakened; and ſome 
are diverted to different purpoſes: the conſequence 
of which is that the burthen is continued upon the 
landholders; and the charge of. intereſt upon the 
public will, in this reſpect, remain _undiminiſhed, 
Thus the deficiency, of land and malt, and the de- 
ficiencies of funds, the navy and the army extraordi- 
naries will all be greater than they would have been 
under the former admipiſtration, and ſurely the mini- 
ſters were not intitled to be more free to incur debt, 
who had done ſo much leſs in diſcharging i he 


I ſuppoſe in both inſtances that the money borrowed is, out- 
fanding a year and an balf, which i is certainly a moderate allow- 


Ane 4 | 9 8 2 
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That ſo little has been done, is owing to the ens 
creaſe of the eſtabliſhment, to the diminution of the 
revenue, and to the want of activity or ability to find 
ſuch ſums and funds, as might, by proper management, 
be made applicable to the public ſervice, With re- 
ſpect to the eſtabliſhment, the augmentation is general, 
as will appear by ſtating the ſeveral particulars. 


The money voted for naval ſervices , excluſive of the 
navy debt, are as follows: 


ob: de; te 
16,000 ſeamen, including 4287 ma- 
8 F 832, 00 0 o 
Ordinary of the navy 412,983 6 3 


Buildings, re-buildings, and repairs | 277,300 0 0 


0 e 6 3 


"> 


The uſual proviſion for Greenwich Hoſpital was un⸗ 
\ neceſſary this year, there being money -ſufficient in 
hand to anſwer all immediate purpoſes : nor was there 
àny occaſion to apply to parliament on account of the 
' Lazaret, that building not being yet begun, and con- 
ſequently the money already given remaining uniſſued: 
but neither of theſe are permanent ſavings ; the ſervices 
are only omitted in the preſent, and will be reſtored in 
ſubſequent years: ſo that the eftabliſhment is in fact 
larger by 10,000], than on the above account it appears 
to be, and exceeds that of laſt year by 81,3161. 178. 
'6d. The principal augmentation is in the re-buildings 
and repairs, to which 47,3001. are added: an addition, 
which ſeems to me abſolutely needleſs, as there are al- 
ready between ſixty and ſeventy ſhips of the line in 
compleat repair: to man theſe and a proportionable 
* of frigates, ſloops, and ſmaller veſſels, would 
tequire near 60,000 men, and if a war ſhould break 
out, the PE a on — preſent = 
35 could 


„ 
eould not in ſevera months be raiſed to that number 3 
all which time tae repairs would proceed; and ſhips 
would conſtantly be ready, before men could be 
procured for them. To provide more than can be 
employed, is not only an immediate expence which 
the occaſion does not call for: but an annual charge is 
thereby incurred for keeping ſo many in repair; and 
the ordinary of the navy is alſo raiſed by the number ; 
the eſtabliſhment of the laſt year was very large : it ap- 
pears to have been fully adequate to the en 1 1 
know no reaſon for encreaſing it. 


The bounty to navy chaplains, which was a ſeparate 
article of ſupply, is now included in the ordinary: : 
and in the eſtabliſhment of the army, the African is 
incorporated into the plantation ſervice, and the horſe- 
guards reduced into the halfpay. This being premiſed, 
the ſums voted for the army appear by the following 
ſtate of them to be lictle different from thoſe of laſt 
year, except that another Iriſh regiment is taken i into 
Britiſh pay, and that the reduced officers of ſome par- 
ticular corps are, on account of their peculiar circum- 
ſtanees, raiſed to full pay. The OP account ſtands 


thus. 
75 | 3 d. 
1 and garriſons „ 605,608, 19 9 
Plantations, Minorca, Gibraltar, and _. Ep 
Africa 1 — „ 39404 1 34 
General and ſtaff officers 115291 8 02 
Reduced officers x 138, 674 0 9, 
Chelſea Hoſpital + - 109,875 16 8 
Penſions to widows _ ”- U f 
Difference between Britiſh and Iriſh a WERE LP 
Ny - 7993 11 4 
Full pay to reduced officers e $ 8. 
e | — — _ 
1,275,281 4 3 
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The reaſon of the increaſe on this head having been 

given, no other obſervation ariſes upon it. The pro- 

yifion for the ordnance ſervice is alſo enlarged, it being 

nom 180, 445l. 19s. 3d. the chief cauſe of which is 

ſome new works in Jamaica, of the propriety and 0X7 
tent of which expence, I can form no judgment. 


The other dissen articles s of Ws the Bi 4 


a+ 4,24» 


wy Hos 0 8 

| e ae eg, 

# Pay and ils of 1555 wi. ; 150,000 | © © 
Britiſh Muſeum Un 415 1 28,0087 6's 
For Nova Scotia FER” xy 9 f 4.866 5 
For Georgia er ge? 1 230986 .0.0 
Eaſt Florida Ty N : | 0 121 55250 0. Oo 
Weſt Florida © - 1. e 
General ſurveys of America . 15784 r#...9 
To the African committee ON: 9.9 
For the civil eſtabliſhment on op Ts ig 
T 
ogy 9255 F Fah Hoſpital BY 33.895 10 4 


we 3-4 75 „„ . 3 5 


| | 225.628 17 - 
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In atmoſt'every article of this account which could 
be altered, an alteration has been made for the worſe ; 
the militia and the African committee are ſettled ſer- 
vices, and remain as they were: the diminution 1 in the 
expence of the Foundling Hoſpital is in conſequence 
| of the meaſures taken formerly for getting rid of it 

entirely: and the only ſavings are in that and in the 

evil <lablifunent of Nova ye on every other 


*I have throughout ſtated the militia at the ſum voted for i it, 
which is the only rule for me 20 go by: though the expence of 
that corps is probably not the ſame as it thus appears to be: 
but it cannot be aſcertained till a compleat. account i 1s As out, 


| — has not yet on done, 5. 
15 6 head 


- 
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head there in an-increaſe..: and room has been found hi 
ſome poor deſpicable pittance of extravagance in ſer- 
vices which would not admit of a large augmentation 5, 
the amount of many ſuch is not indeed very great3 
but when this difpoſition to fwell the national expence 
pervades every branch of the ſupply, it is an alarming 
ſymptom of a general relaxation in che whole 
ſyſtem, and every demand, every pretence, be- 
comes the foundation of x charge upon the publics 
The ſeveral additions to the eſtabliſhment actually vored 
in ſpecific ſums, amount to no leſs all together than 
94, 270l. 6s. 4d, And in other articles of annual ex- 


pence which cannot be exactly defined, ſuch as the 


navy debt and the extraordinaries of the army, inſtead 
of attention and ſtrictnefs, neglect and conceſſion have 
prevailed : the funds wilt be leſs productive than they 
were; in conſequence of the repeal of the cyder tax; 
and a reduction in the deficiency of the land and malt 
by a reduction of the land- tax, is poſtponed to that 
very diſtant day, when the revenue thus over-charged, 

and at the ſame time, as will preſently appear, miſer- 

ably. impaired, will allow of ſo great a diminution, * 
Againſt this waſte of the public treaſure, it is ridicys 

lous to ſet in balance the ſingle ſaving made this year in 
the whole eftabliſhment; there is bur one; and that is 
olf only 461. 118. 6d. in the civil government of Nova 
Scotia. Another indeed was attempted in the militia 1 : 
there was an inclination. to be ſparing of the public 
money for the ſupport of that conſtitutional oor ps, 
which would have been weakened and diſcouraged by 


the intended reduction of ſerjeants, and by depriving 


the men of the perquiſite of their cloarhing : but this 


attempt happily failed: and in no other inſtance did 


the miniſters laſt ſeſſions ſhew any ſymptom of fruga- 


lity: the decreaſe in ſome articles of the ſupply being 


as I have already ſhewn the conſequence of former 
me in which they can pretend to no other merit, 


* 


1 96 3 
than the having, in contradiction to themſelves, adopted 
fome 2 * of a en > the Wy of W expo con 
demned. | | 


- The 1 Ra us Tug af the ſupply "Ig 1 20 
7786 NG been ſtated, 188 account 1 the —_ 


fands ow 15 OD e 
Debt . „ 1, 500, 0 Q. 0. 
Debt diſcharged 1 the 1,821,404 3 115 

Exchequer bills =— 1,800,000. 0 0: 
_ Deficiency of land 14 mt 360, oo O Q 

Navy (= 9 > + 15532283, 6. 3 5 

%% „ enn RE) 
Ordnancde N 180,445. 19 3 
eee ere . s —. 5 

1's Total ee 19 1 5 
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1 from this profuſe ſupply we turn our eyes to the 
revenues which are to ſupport it, we ſhall not only miſs 
the improvements which are due, but ſee eſtabliſhed 
funds diminiſhed, and further, reſources prevented: | 
the ways and means for the. preſent year contain ſome 
Inſtances, and lead the enquiry to others: I will there 
fore endeavour firſt to give a ſtate of them, and ac- 
cording to the beſt no agg I can Pers I, are 


a5 follow: a 0 | 1 
Land end j: 2,750,000 0 0 
| " Exchequer bills ke ef, „ 1,800,000 © 0 
Militia monexd/ <= 80,000 © o 
Part of the compoſition for French e Et. 
pPriſoners - „diode dio 

| Army _ - *..- . T6777 — 85 


Carried over : 4:8853777 14 0 
i i 3 5 Brought 


— —— 


| | [1 71 J 
Mitiey . of the laſt der, 9 
5 grant for African companies 2,321 uy 107 
Ditto of the laſt grant for the Found- - 


liag Fleſpita!! 7 28 1167 10'0 
American revenus 60,000 o © 
Duties on gum ſeneg 12,00 0 0 
Out of the produce of French prizes HO” oo 
F rom the ſale of land in che SEE | | 
FFP eee o o 

Annuities and lottery  -- _ + 1,500,000: 00 


Sinking fund given for 25 1 50, 00 o © 


Total 8,060,266 18 1 107 


" "The land 2 . * exchequer bills, and the 


militia money, require no particular notice; the duties 
on gum ſenega are not liable this year to the diſap- 
Pointment of the laſt. The ſavings on the African 
companies, and on the Foundling Hoſpital accounts, 
are but overplus of the grants for thoſe ſervices in 176 5s 
The, army ſavings are only upon the PAY 3. and the 


produce of the French prizes was before i in a courſe of | 
legal proceeding ; none of the money expected from 


thence was paid in laſt year; the deficiency thereby 
occaſioned is provided for in the deficiencies of grants: 
But a part now actually has been, or at leaſt is ready to 


be paid: And therefore 29, oool. is taken again on 


that head in the ways and means for the preſent year. 


The compoſition of French priſoners, and the ſale 


of lands in the ceded iſlands, were meaſures of the 


former miniſtry; and the public therefore avails itſelf 


of thoſe aids now without any obligation to their ſuc- 
ceſſors: But it reſts upon them to ſhewã why more is 
not on both accounts applied to the ſervice. The 
compoſition made in 1765 did not include the priſoners 
taken in the Eaſt- Indies or in Germany; yet the de- 
mands for theſe do not * to have been either of 


5 N | them 


C 132 . 
* ſince ſettled; Fas there is too much reaſon- to 
doubt, that as that was I believe the firſt, fo it will be 
the laſt ipſtance of money recovered from France by 


this country. With reſpect to the produce of the 
lands in the ceded iſlands, the firſt! ſale which was held 


about twelve months ago, produced above 127,000]. 
There has by this time been another: Upon both, the 
purchaſers. pay 20 per cent. at the time of fale; and 
10 per cent. within the year; 30 per cent. therefore 
muſt have been received on the firſt, and 20 on the 
ſecond; and the expences of the commiſſion cannot 
be ſo great as to reduce theſe inſtalments to n 


5 ee are compu ted. 
The Jour 55 — with that of 5 laſt only 


1 15 the amount: But the terms upon which it is made 


are much worſe; and the duties which compoſe the 
the fund are far more burthenſome. The plan of jt 
is indeed taken from the former, omitting the option 
of forvivorthips : 'Three-fifths ps Pac are in redeem- 
able annuities, and two-fifths in a lottery, all at 3 per 


gent. but the circumflances of the public are better 


nom than they were then, anck it is on them that the 

merit of a bargain depends: : The ſtoeks were about 2 
per cent. higher when the latter was made: and an ad- 
vantage of ſo much on the redeemable anntities, is a 
difference of 1 per cent. upon the whole fubfeription. 
But befides this, the redeemable annuities bear intereft 
from the th January laſt, by which means the Govern- 
ment pays a double intereſt; upon the whole go, oo. 
for four months, and upon part of it for ten: For this 
loan being intended to reduce debt now at 4 per cent. 
to three, the former rate muſt go on, till the payments 
enable the government to diſcharge the debt; and the 
firſt payment was not before the 8th May, and the laſt 
will net be till :5th/Noyember, to which time 4 per 
cent. is continued on ſo much of the 1500, oool. as is 


| not on Wy while 3 per cent. is incumaa In Ja. 
: 9 


75 L 
nuary e on 990,0001, LB, paid in or not: by which 
concurrence, of charges, the intereſt upon the ſum of 
| 1,590,000l. will at the end of the year amount to 
63,4961, 178. Edt; whereas on the ſame ſum laſt year 
it was no more than 48,500. becauſe then the 4 per 
cent. ceaſed and the 3 per cent. commenced on the 
fame day. The difference of 14,6561. 175. 6d; is aw 
unneceſſary expence to the public, when a diminutioh 
rather than an increaſe of the charge might have been 
expected: and it is at the ſame time an additional pro- 
fit to the ſubſcribers of very near 1 per cent. which with 
the advantage above-mentioned of 15, makes their 
bargain above 2 per cent. better than that of laſt year, 
exclufive of the facilities which the lightneſs and the 
diſtance of the payments gives them, and which the 
nature of the former ſubſcription of navy bills would 
not admit of: The whimſical miſtakes of fixing the 
ſecond payment on a Sunday, and the firſt payments-on 


the annuities and on the lottery upon different days, 


have indeed thrown this part of the ſcheme into ſome 
| perplexity ; but ſtill the convenience is conſiderable, 

and the other profits are thereby both encreaſed and 
ſecured. In anſwer to all this, it is faid; that the 
terms of the former loan were too hard, ſo that the 
ſubſcribers loſt by it: a charge indeed of no great 
weight, as the making of too good a bargain for the 
public is not a very common or a very heinous offence, 
and in this inſtance it cannot be univerſally true; be- 
cauſe the ſubſcribers were exactly even who ſold their 
tickets for 111. 198. and tickets were before the draw- 
ing at all prices between 111. 12s. 6d. and 121. 108. 6d 
if all therefore had been diſpoſed of at the loweſt prices 
the ſubſcribers would have loſt no more than 13 per 
cent.; but now, without taking the profits made by 
thoſe who ſold at the heigher prices into conſideration, - 
and only becauſe ſome might loſe 1 = per cent. an ad- 
vantage of above two Fan cent. is given to all the ſub. 
. Ks” ſcribers 


ts 2 
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ſcribere of this year over We of the laſt: And bay thar 
purpoſe the public is put to an extraordinary expence 


of near 1 5,000], in borrowing the ſame ſum, with 
equal aid in both caſes from a lottery, and when the 
ſtate of the finances and of the ſtacks were far more 
favourable to ſuch an operation at the one time than 


at the other. 


The difference 0 He's two W Ae Ae 
Rill more- conſpicuouſly upon comparing the funds 
created on each occaſion: the duties which compoſed 
the fund of laſt year have been already ſhewn to fall 


_ chiefly upon foreigners, to be rather beneficial than 


detrimental to trade, and there has not- been a ſurmiſe 
of their being deficient, ' when they ſhall have fully 
taken place: but the additional tax upon windows is 
an impoſition upon thoſe who bad a better claim than 
any others to an exemption from further burthens, 


and the produce will certainly be greatly ſhort of the 


annuities charged upon it: to prove this and to pre: 


| pare the way for ſuch other obſervations as the ſubject | 


ſuggeſts, I will firſt ſhew in one view the number of 
houſes and of windows, and the amount of the duties 


upon each, both before and ſince the paſſing of the 
5 "on en n. betalen is a my of _ 
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The number of houſes having 26 windows and up- 
wards does not appear: but the number of windows 
in ſuch houſes is known to be 1, 340, 292 which are all 
raiſed alike to 28. from 18. 6d, per window: In houſes 
below that point, the rates generally vary according 
to the number of windows, and therefore in moſt of 
them the ſtopping up of one window will be the means 
not only of ſaving the duty upon that one, but alſo 
of lowering the rate upon all the others: the temp- 
tation has been found to be irreſiſtable upon every ad- 
ditional window tax, wherever the line has been drawn, 

e es thoſe 


1 Re ] 
| cbt immediately above have endeavoured to get bes 
low it; and this is the reaſon that the houſes contain- 
ing ſeven, nine, eleven, fourteen and nineteen windows 
are ſo much more numerous than thoſe of eight, ten, 
twelve, fifteen, and twenty, the lines having been 
drawn at different periods between thoſe ſeveral num- 
bers: but by 2d G. III. this multiplicity of divifions 
was hen away, and only one left between houſes of 
eleven and of twelve windows, all below paying 1s. 
and all above 1s. 6d. per window. The diſpropor- 


tion therefore in the number of houſes on each fide of 


that line is as 48,247 to 6,994 : at the ſame. time, as 
as the tax then ſtopped entirely at houſes of eight 
windows, all that could be were brought down below 
that point, and therefore the number of houſes having 
ſeven was encreaſed to 400,273. By the act of this 
ſeſſions, thoſe of ſeven are included; the conſequence 
of which will be that the major part of them will be 
reduced to fix: And the temptation is alſa extended 
to a great variety of perſons, who before could not at- 
tempt to get below the only line then drawn, and there- 
fore could avoid the charge only upon ſuch windows 
as they cloſed ; but now that fourteen claſſes are eſta. 
bliſhed inſtead of two, moſt of the houſeholders in Eng- 
land may by ſtopping up one window deſcend. to a 
lower claſs, and thereby make a ſaving upon all the 
others: thus by ſhutting one in ten, 38. 8d. inftead of 
18. or one in twenty-five, 48. inſtead of 1s, 6d. or two 
in eleven, 5s. inſtead of 28. or two in twenty-four, 
7s. 6d. inſtead of 3s. may be ſaved. and in the ſame 
manner through all the others proportionably : paſt 
experience of the extent to which ſuch axconomy will 
operate, forbids us to flatter ourſelves that when temp- 
ations are multiplied they will be leſs attended to, and 


whatever the effect may be, it is in diminution: of the 


produce not only of theſe, but alſo of the former du- 


ties: ö calculated at 53,370l. 1276, 2d. on a 
ſuppoſition 


— ——— — — 
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luppoſicias that not one window will be cloſedit to „eweis 
the additional charges - But if on the contrary one 


window in every houſe ſhould: be ſtopped, the whole 


tax will be annihilated, as ſuch a ſaving will altogether 
amount to 53,8131. 15s. 10d, and though the practice 
ſhould not be univerſal, it will certainly prevail ſo far 


as to cauſe: a great deficiency ; to what extent, I muſt 


leave upon the above calculations to the concluſions 
which every man will form, who remembers former 
occaſions. But it is ſaid that ſome of the rates being 


reduced, many perſons will now open thoſe windows 
which they had ſhut, before; this is to ſuppoſe that 


men, who have been at ſome expence in order to avoid, 


Vuiuoll now be at a greater on purpoſe to incur an annuaj 


charge: For ftill no man can open a window (except 
in houſes having from 14 to 19 or above 25) without 
raiſing the rate on all the others: And none will chuſe 
to pay 48. becauſe he muſt pay 18. 2d. or raiſe his 118, 
to 145. rather than reduce it to 88. 4d. for one per- 
ſon who will thus thruſt himſelf into a higher claſs by 


opening, there will be hundreds who will retire into 4 


n claſs by ftopping up a window. 


By this ſpecimen of their abilities, the A n 
taſt miniſters in finding ways and means, ſeem equal to 


thoſe which they ſhewed in planning the ſupply: it was 


extravagance in one: deficiency in the other. And 


this tax ſo far as it may be productive, though al- 
ways advanced, and ſometimes borne by the tenant, 


yet will often be ultimately paid by him who pays 
four ſhillings in the pound alteady: thoſe who live on 
the intereſt af a perfanal eſtate, or on the earnings of 
their induſtry, are generally free from charges upon 
the means of their fubſiſtance: while the landed men 
are taxed not in their conſumption only, but alſo in 
their income; they bear a burthen now heavier than 
uſual in times of peace: chey have borne. it long: the 


| proſpes of a diminution is more uncertain than it was: 
and 


in) 
SICK: very time that the tg relief, ag by 


mifmanagetnent been removed to a greater diſtance; 
another impoſition is laid upon them; a perpetual is 


added to an annual land-tax; and the latter is more 
- unequal than the former, as it falls principally upon 


thoſe whoſe eſtates are in houſes; which are in them- 


ſelves the worſt eſtates of any, and the ſupport of whiclr 
is already under ſufficient diſcouragements: the ex- 
pences attending them, and the accumulated load up- 


on landed property, and upon this ſpecies of it par- 
ticularly, co-operating with the other taxes, have been 


in a great meaſure the cauſe of uniting farms, depopu- 


lating the country, and enhancing the price of provi- 
fions. The effect has been ſo great; that inſtead of 


986,482 which was the number of houſes in England 


and Wales no longer ago than the year 1759, there are 
now but 980,692, and the deſtruction of 5, 790“ in ſo 
Hort a ſpace as eight years, is ſuch a ſymptom of diſ- 
treſs and depopulation, as to require every attention to 
check the progreſs of the evil, and to avoid any mea- 


ſures which may accelerate or encreaſe it: relief to the 


landed intereſt is now no longer the concern of the in- 
dividuals only who are to receive that relief, but 1 is be- 


come an important national conſideration. . 
If however a window tax, becauſe payable by hun te⸗ 


nant, is to be conſidered as actually borne by him, then 
the additional duty falls upon the inhabitants of houſes 


having ſeven or more than twenty windows: near half 
of it is intended to be raiſed upon the former: that there- 
fore will be paid by labourers and handicraftſmen: 
8 and as manufattures are either carried on in en | 


* The defirudtion 3 in the country 155 be greater that on this 


account it appears to be; part of it being balanced by the new 


buildings in Weſtminſter which are taken into a general account 


of the houſes in the kingdom: if theſe were deducted from the 


balance, the number deſtroyed in the re would be ſeen to be 
G. more than 55790. . 25 
= uildiogs 
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buildings erected for the purpoſe, or in the private 
houſes of the workmen, which are very generally thoſe 
of about ſeven windows, the new duty will-in the one 
place or the other, and perhaps in both, light upon 
manufactures: in this reſpect it differs from the duties 


impoſed laſt year, which were even beneficial to them 3 
it differs too in another, that inſtead of affecting prin- 
cipally foreigners, and none but the rich, a large pro- 
portion of the burthen is thrown upon one of the low- 
eſt tanks of the people: and it is fallacious to ſet the 
alleviation. given to others by diminiſhing ſome of the 
former duties, as a ballance againſt this new impoſi- 
tion: for in the whole kingdom no more than 69, 866 
houſes will be benefited by all the reductions, 117, 6 
remain as they were: the rate is higher than it uſed 
to be on all the reſt: and of che revenue expected from 


the whole, 23,3491. 5s. 2d. is intended to be levied up- 


on a claſs of men, who are poorer than any of thoſe 
relieved by the alterations, and who have never been 
before comprehended in this ſpecies of taxation. 


All the American revenues now left do not much 
exceed the new duty thus laid upon the poor of this 
country for though 60,0001, be given out of thoſe re- 
venues in the ways and means for the preſent year, yet 
that is not the ſuppoſed annual produce, but is a ſum 
made up of all ſuch monies remitted from the colonies 
as were remaining in the exchequer for the diſpoſition 
of parliament, and as ſhall be paid into the ſaid receipt 
before 5th April 1767. It has been already obſcrved 
that above 24,0001. nett were received in America be- 
fore toth October laſt, excluſive of all which might 


have been raiſed in the. Leeward Iſlands, Eaſt F lorida, | | 


Georgia, the Bermudas and Dominica: when the ac- 


counts from thoſe places come in, the produce of 1768 
will probably appear to have been about 27,0001. o 7 


28,0001. of which little more than 3,001. were ap- 
plied . dt of the year in which they were 
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raiſed; above 23,0001. are made over to the ways and 
means of the preſent year, and are part of the 60,0001. 
above-mentioned. The reſt of that ſum is at the leaſt 
five quarters further receipt, ſuppoſing that none re- 
ceived in the plantations after Chriſtmas 1766, will 
be paid into the exchequer before 7th April 1767; the 


annual produce therefore is not now eſtimated at 30, oool. 


which is little more than was raiſed by the impoſt 
duties in the firſt year, which is always deficient;“ and 


there can be no reaſon for ſtating them ſo low now, 


unleſs on a ſuppoſition, that they will be diminiſhed 


by the alterations made in them : a ſuppoſition, which 
however denied in words is by this eſtimate in reality 


avowed, and which will be eafily accounted for by conſi- 
dering thoſe alterations: the principal reduction is in the 
duty upon foreign molaſſes, which is lowered from 3d. 
to 1d. per gallon: when it was laid two years ago, the 
Weſt - Indians urged an impoſition of 4d. as neceſſary to 
{ſecure the preference due to Britiſh molaſſes: the North 
Americans deſired it might be no more than 2d. which 
they there by acknowledged their trade could bear: a 
medium was therefore taken between the two: but now 
the duty 1 is reduced below the loweſt of them: more 
is given than was aſked for before; and on the other 
"hand, the preference intended to the produce of Britiſh 
Plantations is totally taken away, the preſent duty of 
one penny being laid indifferently on all molaſſes what- 
ſoever. The reaſons aſſigned for ſo great a diminution 
of revenue, are commercial confiderations : but be they 
ever ſo cogent, admitting all the inconveniences to 
trade which can be ſuppoſed to attend the three-penny 
duty, it does not follow that two-pence would have 
been too much: no experience is againſt it; on the 
contrary, the trade has increaſed and flouriſhed under a 
We excceding a penny, for ſo much the capence 


2 * The Cdeficlenicy upon theſe muſt have been ad aſi 
in the firſt year of a tax, from the nature of the duties; and from 
the diſcontents aud ee in America. 
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of ſmuggling always amounted to; and ſurely now 
that it is eſtabliſhed, two - pence would not be oppreſſive. 
This indulgence to the North Americans is accom- 
panied with another to the Weſt-Indians, to which, 
almoſt from the firſt ſettlement of their iſlands, they 
have been ſtrangers; the old enumerated duties laid 
in the time of Charles the ſecond upon ſugars exported 
being now taken away : and whatever the amount may 
be, it is ſo much loſs to the Britiſh revenue. There 
have been alſo other alterations made, which ſo far as 
they extend, are all in diminution, of revenue: T mean- 
the taking off the duties upon coffee and pimento of 
Britiſh growth, and upon foreign coffee, indigo and 
_ ſugar, imported into the colonies, with a view only to 
be exported; but the loſs on theſe will, I apprehend 
be very inconfiderable, becauſe I do not expect that 
any great quantities of ſuch commodities will be con- 
veyed to Europe through the channel thus intended to 
be opened for them, The produce of our own colonies 
which will be carried to other colonies of our own, in 
order to be brought hither, muſt be very trifling : 25 
to the produce of the foreign iſlands, if we could get 
the carriage of them, it would be a valuable acquiſi- 
tion: but the French know the importance of it: they are 
in poſſeſſion; they will endeavour to preſerve it; and 
they have the means of preſerving 1 it. The procuring of 
cotton by the ſame means is of ſtill more conſequence, 
as that is a material of manufacture; and therefore 
every encouragement which can be ſhould be given, 
to encreaſe the importation, and to leſſen the price of 
it. The exemption from duties granted laſt ſeſſion have 
a tendency to that end: but the plan hitherto produced 
is very imperfect, becauſe tho! it procures a temporary 
ſupply to the immediate want, yer it retards at the leaſt, 
if it does not entirely prevent, the permanent ſecurity 
which might be provided againſt 1 it; and while it affiſts 
the manufactory at home, is prejudicial to the colonies: 


for al facilities given to the © conſumption of 3 | 
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cotton, diſcourages. the culture of it in the the Britiſh 
plantations : the ſoil and climate of the ceded iſlands 
are peculiarly proper for producing it; and the cir- 
cumſtances of firſt ſettlers naturally lead them to raiſe 
ſuch a commodity : but the neighbouring French iſlands 
have got the. ſtart of them in the growth, and have now 
advantages over them in the ſale, by having more mar- 
kets open to them: to rectify ſo undue a preference, a 
bounty ſhould be given on the one at the ſame time 
that the duties are taken off the other: but that muſt : 
be the work of ſome more provident adminiſtration, - 


To compleat the ate of the American revenues, 
the repeal of the ſtamp- act muſt be taken into con- 
fideration : a ſubject, which for the reaſons I have al- 


in ready given, I ſhall not enter into: which if properly 


treated, would require a very large diſcuſſion ; and 
which has been of late diſcuſſed fo often; the only 
circumflance to be taken notice of at preſent | is the 


_ - Joſs of the 100, o00l. deſigned to be raiſed by it, "OW 


which being added to the diminutions above-mentioned 
in the impoſt duties, ſufficiently accounts for the re- 


dauction of the American revenues from 160,000], 


which they were intended to be, to leſs than 30,0001. 
per ann. a ſum greatly ſhort of that propoſed to be 
raifed on the inhabitants of this country by the new 
window-tax only, in addition to all the fotmer bur- 
thens, which they have ſo obediently, the ſo hardly, 
and ſo long borne, and which they muſt continue to 


bear. Such a diſtribution cannot be ſupported on any 


principles of commerce or of policy: glaring inequa- 
lities not only indiſpoſe the minds of men, but really 
leſſen their powers: one part is thereby over-whelmed, 
not for the benefit of the whole; for if the charge 
were juſtly divided, none would be very ſenſible of it: 
and generally not for the benefit even of thoſe who 


- are Ls, who. 1 cannot . the ge" 
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5 which 1 may be forced to abandon; cannot 6 | 
ceed to the labours, the ſervices, and the uſefulneſs, 
which by the partiality ſhewn to them, are loſt to 
their country. In the empire of Great Britain for in- 
ſtance, all the taxes fall upon that part of her domi- 

nions where the manufacturers reſide, and the markets 
are held: Her ſtaple commodities are loaded; all the 
branches of her trade are hurt; and many of them 
ruined: the Americans cannot ſupply the loſs: they 
might indeed aſſiſt to prevent it, by defraying a part 
of that national expence which occaſions the diſtreſs: 

And in this view it appears to be a commercial object, 
that the burthens of a ſtate ſhould be equally;ſpread 
over all the ſubjects of it, according to their ahilities: 
but the laſt adminiſtration entirely deferted ſo wiſe.and 
equitable a ſyſtem : they might have ſupported it, 
though they had given way to the objeftions takens 
whether without, ſufficient grounds, to the mode on 
the ſubjects of any particular tax ;; they ought to have 
provided that their conceſſions ſhould not be in effect 
partial 1 immunities: and when they promoted il the, re; 

peal of the moſt productiye American duties, it as 
incumbent partieularly upon thoſe to whole departs 
ment the management of the finances belon, ed, t 

propoſe others which ſhould have preſeryed the proper | 
equality: the colonies. themſelves it has been ſaid al- | 
ways profeſſed that they were ready to contribute in 
that which they called the accuſtomed method, by 
requiſition of certain ſums from each province, to be 
levied by their own aſſemblies; it has even been ur ged 
as an objection to the ſtamp act, that it was cheers ag 
a mode to raiſe money in preference to another which 
would have met with no oppoſition: and why is not 
that other ſubſtituted now ? it will at no time be re. 


_ ceived fo favourably as when a ſubſiſting charge is re. 


moved to make room for it. If there be a difficulty 
in taxing the colonies, that difficulty is encreaſed by - 
| M 3 ww the 
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the delay: the Americans will not be "reconciled to 
the payment of duties, by a longer exemption from 
them; nor will future miniſters ever have ſuch an op- 
portunity of raiſing a revenue there: the very mode 
of requiſition which upon this occaſion has been re- 
commended as ſo much more eligible than the ſtamp 
duties, will not hereafter have the advantages it is 
ſuppoſed to derive from the compariſon: the choice 
will not ſeem an indulgence : : it will be unaccompanied - 
with any favour; but will be conſidered as -a new 
charge, inſtead of a relief, and be obnoxious to all 
the clamour which they will raiſe, whoſe real oppoſition 
is to all taxes upon the colonies: many have been 
taken off this year; and every reduction was a call 
upon adminiſtration to propoſe ſome other impoſition: 
every deficiency which their meaſures occaſioned, de- 
manded a ſupply : and their whole conduct with reſpect 
to the 'colonies, laid them under ſtronger obligation; 
than ever preſſed upon any other miniſters, to find the 
means of raifing a revenue in America, 19 1 bie 


Another inſtance of the ſame king, though to a leſs 
Eitent, was "the taking off from the cyder counties the 
Mare of the public burthens, which had been allotted 
to them, without replacing it by any other charge up- 
on thoſe counties: a principle of equality firſt ſuggeſt- 
ed a fax upon them; for all the former duties upon 
cyder were Jevied, on the dealers and retailets: the grow- 
ers and the makeis were exempted: the revenue there- 
1 fore ariſing from thence was in 2 great meaſure paid by 
ihe conſumers of the commodity in places which do not 
produce it: and the high duties on beer, on malt, and 
on hops, lay almoſt entirely upon thern: they could drink 
no liquor which was not taxed; while the common 
beverage in the cyder counties was free. This i inequa- 
| we. had —_ e by the n in 1760 of a 
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gapenuek duty of 3d. to the annual duty of 64. upon 
malt, and of 38. per barrel on ſtrong beer which was 
charged with 58. per barrel before. The ſum to be 
raiſed by theſe duties was no leſs than the intereſt of 
20, ooo, oool. any additional load upon the beer coun- 
ties would have been oppreſſion: and a general tax 
would have left the inequality ſubſiſting : when there- 
fore a further loan of 3,500,000l. became neceſſary, it 
was thought reaſonable, that the greater ſhare of the 
new impoſjtions ſhould be laid upon thoſe who had con- 
tributed leaſt to the expences of the war: but ſtill they 
were not particularly charged with ſo much as one half 
of the. burthen : the wine duty bears the reſt, and that 
is a general tax: they were ſtill greatly favoured ; for 
though the cyder counties are not equal to the beer 
counties in number, extent, or abilities, and the ſame . 
revenue cannot therefore be expected from them; yet 
the difference is not ſo great as between 70,0001. 
which is all that the cyder-tax was at firſt given for, 
and more than it ever produced; and above 8 30,0001, 
which is the amount of the annuities and charges of 
management to be paid by the new duties upon 1 malt. 
and beer. But without entering into an uncertain cal- 
culation of the proportion they. bear to each other, the 
lenity ſhewn to the cyder counties will appear from ano- 
ther mode of compariſon : whoever makes his own 
malt is allowed to compound for the duties at the rate 
of ſeven ſhillings and fix- pence for every perſon in his 
family: whoever makes his own cyder was allowed to 
compound at the rate of two ſhillings for every perſon 
above eight years old: children under that age are a 
numerous part of the inhabitants of the country, and - 
they were in the one caſe excuſed, while in the other, 
the infant at the breaſt is counted: and at the ſame 1 
time the actval poor in the cyder counties, whoſe tene- 9 
ments were not rated at above 408. per ann. and who 1 
did not make above four hogſheads i in a year, were ex. 
| „„ M4. 8 Kan 
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cuſed boch from the 2 and the compoſition; but i in 
the beer counties the needieſt poverty gives no claim to 
an exemption: ſo very great is the difference between 
the ſuppoſed values of the reſpective duties upon each 
man's conſumption! ſo much more favourably was the 
compoſition collected on the one than on the other! and 
ſo very ſmall a ſhare of the public burthen was borne 
by the cyder counties, even while the tax ſubſiſted! naw 
that it is repealed on account of the * inconveniencies 
attending the mode of collecting it, the former diſpro- 
portion between them and the beer counties returns: 
tor the common beverage of the inhabitants of the for- 


= + The compounder was free from the viſitation of the * | 
of the exciſe : and therefore the maker, unleſs he was alſo a ſeller 
of cyder, was not expoſed to any of theſe inconveniencies ; but 
to prevent his evading the duty due on ſo much as he might think 
proper to diſpoſe of, he was required to give notice of his inten- 
tion to ſell, and in that caſe only was the exciſe officer authoriſed 
to come upon his premiſes; but he could enter no room beſides 
that into which he was conducted: he could gauge no other caſk 
than that which was pointed out to him: he could on no pretence 


come again till again ſent for: And he was obliged to give 


a certiſicute of the veſſels he had examined, which was a ſanction 


for the removal of them. The neceflity of procuring ſuch a cer · 


tificate might occaſion ſome troub! e, and delay: other incon- 
veniencies might accidentally ariſe : but none of them were-vex- 
atious or oppreſſive : and when aggravated to the higheſt, they 


_ were not nearly equal to thoſe to which the grower of hops muſt 


always ſubmit ; he muſt give notice both of the places where his 


= - haps grow, and where they are to be cured: He muſt give a 


ſecond notice of the time when he intends to bag them: and 
his ouſt and his ſtorehouſes are at all times expoſed either by 
night or by day, to the ſearch of the officer: no compoſition is 
allowed to ſkreen him from the unwelcome viſits of the exciſemen® 
whether he does or does not ſell he is equally liable ; all malſters, 
| all common brewers, all diſtillers are in the ſame or a worlſe ſitu- 
tion: the maker of cyder was the only ſeller of an exciſeable li- 
| © /quor: who could preſcribe a time for the viſit, arid limits to the 
examination of the officer ; and an exciſeman thus ſtripped of his 
power of ſcarch, is almoſt as nen, as * wer colleQor of 


i the revenue. | 
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mer, that which they grow or make themſelves,” is 
totally exempted: the duties ſubſtituted in-the lieu-of 
that which is taken away, are 168. 8d. per hogſhead on 

all cyder configned for ſale to a faftor or agent: 31, per 
ton on all which ſhall be made in Great Britain and 
ſold by retail, or made and ſold by dealers from fruir | 
of their own growth: the firſt and the laſt of theſe can 
hardly be deemed new duties: they are rather provi- 
ſions to fix the former duties upon thoſe who have 
hitherto avoided them, becauſe not literally within the 
deſcription of perſons in whoſe hands the commodity 
was chargeable; the two others are additional: duties, 
and like all other additional duties will diminiſh the 
conſumprion ; eſpecially as the liquor i is rather a luxu- 
ry than a neceffary i in thoſe countries which do not pro- 
duce it; and being laid upon cyder ſold, and moſt of 
that which is boücht being for the uſe of the beer 

counties, the charge is transferred from the cyder 
counties to them, and the diſparity is thereby rendered 
greater than ever. Nor will the new duties yield upon. 
the whole near ſo much as that which has been taken 
off; which on the experience” of the two years that it 


fublifted, muſt be reckoned. 45,0001. at the leaft: 


whereas of the new duties, the 6s, per hogſhead retail- 
ed though the moſt productive of them, will not at the 
_ utmoſt produce 2 32,0001, for that is more than the 


amount of ſuch a charge upon 76,602 hogſheads which 


has been upon an average the number annually charg- 
ed with the former retail duty: but that number will 
be diminiſhed by the decreaſe of the conſumption ; * 
and both the new and the old duties, will be thereby 
affected: the additional duty upon cyder imported will 
have a like effect; the other two will hardly ballance 
this loſs; and therefore the diminution of the revenue, 
by the change of the cyder tax, cannot upon the whole 
be ſo lictle as 20,0001. at the loweſt computation, 


be 


. 


The — alterations made in the revenue wks 
the laſt adminiſtration having been now mentioned, the 
Rate of them altogether is as follows: 


By the encreaſe of the eſtabliſhment 94,000 0 g* 
By the diminution of the American e 
"revenues . % © 


9 


5 ; * 
7 4 
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| Theſe are all ſet down at. © 100 than they probably will 
be: together they amount to a ſum equal to the inte- 
reſt of eight millions: and the effect is the ſame as if 
an additional debt of ſo much had been incurred, 
without providing funds for Paying the intereſt upon 
it; ſo that the nation has been in one year, and in 
a time of profound peace, impoveriſhed, (if conſidered 
in one way). 8, O00, oool. in its capital; or (if taken in 
the other) above 240, oool. per ann. in its diſpoſeable . 
income; by the meaſures which the laſt miniſters are 
entitled to call peculiariy their own: for the. ſayings 
which may be brought againſt this loſs, were made on 
the plan left them by their predeceſſors : wherever that 
has been followed, the revenue has been improved ; as in 
paying off another 25 per cent. of the navy annuities; 
and providing again for 1,500,000l. navy bills; by 
the former of which 34,8 351. 10s. 7d. æ by the latter 
1 5,000l. *. intereſt. has been ſaved, and both are upon 
exactly the ſame ſums, in the very ſame ſpecies of debt, 
and by the ſame mode of proceeding, as in the preced- 
ing year. But even allowing to the laſt miniſters all the 
merit they can claim for not having deviated in theſe 
two inſtances from the meaſures of the former admi- 
niſtration; and adding to ſuch ſavings, all that the 
window tax may produce, which cannot be a great ac- 
ceſſon, though it is impoſſible to ſay how little it will 
| | | be 
From this as from other the like 95 a {mall deduction muſt 
be nade for non-ihtereſt bills; and for the intereſt accrued on the 


others. 
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be; yet this-only{ proves that the revenue e which ought 
to have been improved by 50,0001. is worſe by near 


200,000. than it would have been in other hands: 
which is in effect the ſame as a diminution of 244,0001. 
whereas under the former adminiſtration it was. viſibly. 
encreaſed above 400,000. in two years, which is at the 
rate of above 200, oool. per ann, ſo that the difference 
between the two adminiſtrations, in their management 
of the revenue 1s more than 490,000]. a year. 


Dy ſo dis as the eſtabliſhment is encreaſed, or + che | 
income of the public leſſened, the ability of the fink- 
ing fund to clear off the national debt is impaired, as 
there will be ſo much leſs applicable to that purpoſe, 
though the actual produce ſhould continue to be 
as great as it is: in the laſt year it exceeded what it had 
been in the former; for though the diſpoſeable money 
on Oct. 10, 1765 was no more than 1,95 1,769 l. gs. 57d. 
yet two ſums having been advanced for the purchaſe of 
the Ile of Man, and for the alteration in the pay-days 
of the conſolidated 4 per cents. together amounting to 
275,2461. 58. which are only an occaſional application 
of part of the produce, ſo much muſt be reſtored to 
it, and then the real ſurplus of 1765 above the proper 
charges upon the finking fund, appears to have been 
2,227,011. 145. 53d. which is more than that of 
1764, even including the accidental advantage of a 
quarter's produce of the beer duty in the account of 

that year; but deducting that ſum, the difference will 
be near 150, oo0l. in favour of the latter year. The 


diſſpoſeable money was however no more than 


1,957,769 l. 98. 53d. and the Chriſtmas quarter yield- 
* Ing leſs than uſual, about 30, oool. was wanting of the 
2, 100, oool. intended to be raiſed by that time: and as 


this deficiency muſt be ſupplied out of the firſt monies + 


ariſing in the April quarter, ſo much muſt be added'to 
the 1,1 50,0001. which the ſinking fund is given for this 
year, and Cen therefore appears to be the eſti- 
mated 
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mated produce to Chriſtmas next, that ee being 


> again included in the computation, 


But there is great reaſon to fear that under ſuch ma- 
nagement as has lately prevailed, the ſeveral branches, 
| which compoſe the ſinking fund, will be leſs produc- 
tive than they would have been under the former: and 


if there were no other ground for the apprehenſion, 


than that a general relaxation may be obſerved in almoft 
every article where it is open to diſcovery, that alone 
would juſtify the ſuppoſition of its extending to others, 
in which it may not be ſo apparent : and the attention, 
vigilance and activity, by which the revenue was im- 
proved, and without which it cannot be preſerved, do 
not ſeem to have belonged: to an adminiſtration, who 
who were diſtinguiſhed. by many conceſſions, and 
many omiſſions, but not by any act of vigour. | 
The ſurmiſe grows ſtill ſtronger when we ſee no one 
ſtep of conſequence taken for the improvement of the 
revenue, in any of its various and ęxtenſtve branches, 
though the miniſters were called upon to exert them- 
ſelves by the example, and. urged to it by the reproach, 
of the many regulations made for this purpoſe by their 
immediate predeceſſors: But the ſymptoms are ftill 
worſe, when the plans begun are deſerted, or thoſe which 
were eſtabliſhed are impaired; and of theſe. there are 
many inſtances: ſeveral have been mentioned already, 
where they avoided to bring in aid of the revenue cer - f 
tain groſs ſums, as compoſitions for priſoners, ballances 
of accounts, &c. which were notoaly ſuggeſted, but ex- 
preſsly named to them, and the very mode of recover- 
ing them clearly marked by the preceding meaſures : 


others were equally notorious; and have been equally 


neglected ; when the purchaſe of the Iſle of Man, and 
the ſubſequent pzgviſions were made, the deſign was to 


follow them with ſimilar regulations of the intercourſe 


between this kingdom, and the iſlands of Jerſey and 
3 


\ 


anner no TER 3 was neceſſary. 
The king in council being veſted with ſufficient pow- 
ers over thoſe remnants of the dutchy of Normandy 
and the vaſt influx of clandeſtine importation from 
thence calls for the exertion of. thoſe. powers; it was 
intended by the fornier miniftry ; that intention was 
declared ; and the means of accompliſhing it under 
_ conſideration ; but nothing has been done: and the 
plan for diſtreſfing all illegal importation, by taking 
away the facilities which ariſe from the ſituation of 
neighbouring iſlands, is not only left unfiniſhed ; but 
even the effects of the. progreſs which had been 
made in it, is to a degree defeated, while ſmug- 
gling though ſhut out at one entrance, finds admittance 
at another, The manner in which the eſtabliſhment 
of eutters has been treated, is another ill omen to the 
revenue; they have been reviled, ridiculed, and conti- 
nued: the expence attending them is as great as ever: 
the operation of them eſs : the miniſters have acknow- 
ledged the meaſure to be right, by continuing it; 
but the diſlike they ſhewed to it, diſcouraged the ſer- 
vice: as the perſons employed therein, could not hope 
to recommend themſelves by activity, nor fear to ſuffer 
for remiſſneſs, in a ſervice, which the adminiſtration 
wiſhed to expoſe and to condemn. The doctrines too, 
which have been lately broached with reſpect to the 
colonies, and which portend ſtill further relaxations of 
the acts of trade, and other diminutions of revenue, 
will have a hike "effect there: all vigour in exacting 5 
obedience to the one, and collecting the other, muſt be 
at an end under ſuch a ſyſtem as the preſent : the per- 
nicious clandeſtine trade which was almoſt ſuppreſſed, 
is ſaid to be reviving very faſt: and, it will encreaſe, 
while the execution of the laws is attended with dan- 
ger; infractions of them eſcape with impunity ; and 
the officers of the crown who faithfully diſcharge their 
Lo are do ar. to inſults, and doubtful of E 
0 I have 
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1 have heard of other inſtances of negle& and temilf. 


neſs : But theſe are notorious, and the effects of them 


extenſive. And theſe alone make the proſpect of 


finding other diminutions and deficiencies in the reve- 
nue; more than meer matter of apprehenſion. 5 


iT hey cannot have eee the commercial in- 


| tereſts of this country, who have been thus careleſs of 


its income, and prodigal of its treaſures : for trade 
and revenue are in many reſpects nearly connected; 
and a judicious management of the one, tends to the 
improvement of the other. Diſcharge of debt, and re. 
duction of expence, prepare the way for alleviation of 
duties: but leſs debt was diſcharged, and much greater 
expences were incurred, by the laſt than by the for- 
mer adminiſtration : and the late alterations in the re- 


venue have been ſhewn to produce the ſame ſenſible 


effects, as if eight millions had been expended, and 
the public were charged with the intereſt: trade and 
manufactures muſt feel the conſequences: even if the 
procuring of commercial advantages had been the ob- 
ject of them, thoſe advantages ought to be very great 
to compenſate for ſuch loſſes and ſuch charges incur- 
red to obtain them; but in fact a very ſmall part of the 


whole 240, oool. has the leaſt relation to any commer- 


cial conſiderations. It is not pretended that the in. 


ercaſe in the eſtabliſhment was made for ſuch purpoſes : 
the repeal of the cyder tax has as little connexion with 


trade: As to the ſtamp- act; one of the principal mo- 
tives aſſigned for the repealing it, was to remove the 


diſtreſs occaſioned here, by the reception of that law 


in America ; but that diſtreſs did not ariſe out of the' 
act: it was owing entirely to the refractory ſpirit 
which had gone abroad in the colonies; and which 


the miniſtry (to ſay the leaſt that can be ſaid of them) 
had neglected to quell: no tax was ever laid upon the 


ſubject with more general approbation; none was ever 


with leſs reaſon, or Wan ſo mach. violence : 
| - fedition 
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fedition never met with ſo little reſiſtance from govern- 


ment: and the repeal, upon whatever grounds it was 

made, was at the moſt but an occaſional meaſure, 
The only alterations therefore in the revenue which 
can be claimed as general permanent meaſures for the 
benefit of trade, are the other reductions of the Ameri- 


can, duties, particularly of thoſe upon ſugar, and upon 


molaſſes. The taking off the enumerated duty upon: 
ſugar leads to no great object, as the commodity has 
borne the burthen near a century, and it was never ſup- 
poſed to be a very heavy grievance. The reduction of 
the molaſſes duty is a more conſiderable alteration: and 
though three-pence on a gallon of rum (for the charge 
amounted to no more) does not ſeem to be an in- 
tolerable load upon ſuch a commodity, and the effect 


of it could not be thoroughly known by one year - B 
experience only, yet as a duty of one penny muſt in- 
conteſtably be leſs inconvenient to the trade, which 


the American diſtilleries ſupply, the importance and 
the extent of that trade become the principal conſider- 
ations : and ſo far as this manufacture, (for it is an 
American manufacture to which the indulgence has 
been ſhewn) and ſo far therefore as it interferes with 
the produce of the Britiſh diſtillery, either on the coaſt 
of Africa, or in the fiſheries, it certainly ought not to 

be favoured; ſo far as it is ſupported by molaſſes pur- 
chaſed with money, or as the conſumption of their 
on corn in the diſtilleries is prevented by the impor- 
tation of molaſſes, it is not ad vantageous to the colonies : 
And the exceſſive uſe of \| pirits among themſelves, bas 
been found to be ſo pernicious to the people, that the 
im poſition of a duty as the means of checking it, has 
been often under conſideration in the very provinces 
which are moſt concerned in the manufactory. That 
part therefore of the trade which does not fall within 


any of theſe deſcriptions, is alone deſerving of en- 


couragement ; and the benefit which it is ſaid may ariſe 
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' from: lowering the duty upon that part, is _ only. 
commercial advantage ſuppoſed to be obtained, by a 
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1 paſs over dere * other [eſs important articles 
wm. have been mentioned before; and to theſe muſt 
be added the opening of free ports at Jamaica and Do- 
minica; of which little can be ſaid with certainty, 
dãs it is à conceſſion which may be beneficial or may 
- bl dangerous to trade; I can ſee advantages ariſing 

from it, if proper precautions be taken againſt the 
miſchiefs which may attend fuch a relaxation of the 
acts of navigation: but I confeſs myſelf not a com- 
petent judge of the plan which has been adopted. It 
is a ſubject which requires the moſt mature deliberation, 
much previous enquiry, a watchful jealouſy, and ex- 
tenſive proviſions : the miniſters themſelves once thought 
they were not prepared for ſuch an eftabliſhment this 
year: they ſuddenly changed their opinion; but I havs 
not altered mine: I ſtill wiſh it had been poſtponed, 
till the whole extent of the indulgence and all its con- 
ſequences could have been examined, and care taken 
that no detriment ſhould mix itſelf with the benefits 
5 propoſed to the commercial intereſts of Great Britain, 


But even ſuppoſing the plan to be perfected; ſup- 
poſing the repeal of the ſtamp- act to have been ex- 
pedient; and allowing all the merit which the laſt 

miniſters can arrogate to themſelves from all their 
' meaſures: they ſtill muſt not pretend to have promoted 
the intereſt of the colonies ſo eſſentially or fo extenſively 
as their predeceſſors had promoted them: the new 
funds of wealth and of trade which were opened by 
the former adminiſtration, exceed in value all the hopes 
ever entertained from the promiſes given by the latter: 
and the advantages expected from each differ ſo widely 
in the circumſtances attending them, chãt if they were 


| equal in amount, they would — not be of equal i im- 
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portance: the former are grants: The latter are con- 


ceſſions; and the conſequences muſt be very different 
from beneficience and from compliance. But not to 
dwell upon this though a material diſtinction, the mode 
in which the colonies were encouraged by the one ad- 
miniſtration, muſt have far more extenſive effects than 


that adopted by the other: for when, taxes are taken 


off meerely that the ſum which would have been raiſed 
by them, may be thrown into trade, the value of that 
benefit can be no more than the amount of thoſe taxes: 
and therefore if I were to admit that all that the re- 
venue loſes by the repeal of the ſtamp act, will „ 
applied to commercial purpoſes, the advantage to trade 
is but 100, oo0l. whereas ſuch a ſum judiciouſly given 
in bounties might produce millions: 1a the one caſe, 


the expence and the acquiſition are exactly the ſame: 
in the other a ſmall expence purchaſes a large acquiſi- 


tion: but of all the benefits done to the colonies in 
1766, none belong to the latter deſcription, except the 
alleviation of the molaſſes duties, the alterations made 
in the leſſer duties, and the eſtabliſhment of the free 


ports: allowing again to theſe all the effects which are 


barely poſſible, ſtill the warmeſt ad voeates for them will 
not be hardy enough to compare the returns, which 
by ſuch means may be made from the colonies to this 
cauntry, with thoſe which the encouragement given 
by the former adminiſtration to the fiſheries, to the 


culture of rice, hemp, and flax, to the ſale of timber, | 
and to the many other articles of American produce,, 
will furniſh. Befides the object of moſt of theſe is to. 


promote and extend cultivation, which is the proper. 
bufineſs of colonies z but the later regulations have no. 


ſuch tendency, except in ſome trifling particulars ;. on 


the contrary, the alteration of the molaſſes duty was 
avowedly made for the benefit of a manufacture: and 


manufactures more peculiarly belong to the mother. 


country: but even an eee, which is the leaſt that 
oi II. . N bo, the 
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the Britiſn diſtilleries are entitled to, is not ſecured 
to them under the preſent very low duty on molaſſes: 
and the preference due to the produce of Britiſh plan- 
tations is loſt, in the molaſſes, the cotton and other 
articles. In addition to all theſe, another obvious dif- 
. ference preſents itſelf in the conduct of the two admini- 
ſtrations: The meaſures of the latter are founded almoſt 
entirely upon ſpeculation : They have been defended 
upon principles repugnant to thoſe which have been 
always eſteemed to be the beſt adapted to the manage- 
ment of colonies : they are experiments ſubſtituted in - 
the place of experience; uncertain in their event; and 
f perhaps dangerous in their conſequences. For there 
can be no aſſurance of the effects immediate or diſtant 
which may enſue from conceſſions made to colonies in 
a ſtate of actual reſiſtance: by the eſtabliſhment of 
free ports, an opening may be made for bringing the 
produce of foreign ſettlements into our own; or on 
the other hand, for the introduction of European man- 
ufactures into the Britiſh plantations : this and the 
other regulations which are intended to procure the 
carriage of commodities raiſed in the French iſlands, 
may encreaſe the conſumption of thoſe commodities 
on che continent of America, to the prejudice of our | 
Meſt· Indies; or facilitate the exportation of our en. 
umerated commodities to other places than to the do- 
minions of Great · Britain: and the facilities given to the 
| Intercourſe between our and their ſettlements, may 
eſther furniſh the coloniſts with the means of making 
returns to this country, or of diverting the returns they 
were before provided with, to other countries. The 
event in all theſe inſtances is ar leaſt doubtful: where- 


"Io the meaſures of the former adminiſtration were cer- 


tain of their effects: to open a vent for the produce of 
the plantations, to encourage cultivation there, to ex- 
tend their fiſheries, to prevent their clandeſtine trade, 


and to confine their LT os to Whe-manufacyres 
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of Great-Britain, , were meaſures equally beneficial to 
the mother-country and to the colonies, and cannot in 
any event or by any abuſe become detrimental to 
either. 7 h 


There. was but one of imm amoneſt then 
from which any bad conſequences to commerce were 
apprehended, which was the duty upon molaſſes : but 
as I have had occaſion to mention that ſubject more 
than once, and it would carry: me too far were I to en- 
ter into all the conſiderations which ariſe upon it, 1 
will leave it to reſt upon the obſervations which have 


before oceurred, and upon that general knowledge 


which the publick i is poſſeſſed of, from its having been 
fo long the topic of eonverſation. There was another 


meaſure of the ſame admininiſtration, which it would 


be alſo tedious to dwell upon at preſent, and which, if 


the intereſts of this country had been conſulted, would 


not have been made an object of ſo much attention: I 
mean the ſtop ſuppoſed to have been put by orders 
from hence to the importation of gold into the colo- 
nies. That no orders were given for that purpoſe, 
that on the contrary orders were diſpatched to prevent 


any interruption of the trade, and that the merehants 


concerned were conſulted and ſatisfied, are facts which 


have been proved, and are now univerſally known: but 
the elamour raiſed upon the occaſion may have miſ- 


chievous conſequences, which they who encouraged 


it muſt anſwer for. As groundleſs a complaint tho 


of a different kind was made in relation to the Admi- 
ralty courts, as if the eſtabliſhment, wete an innova- 
tion; or the uſe of them in ſupport of revenue and 
commercial laws were a grievance; whereas in fact 
they are coval with the colonies, and the appoint- 


ment of Judges to preſide in them, is reſerved to 


the crown in the orginal charters. The trial of offences 
againſt the act of navigation, and againſt the act of 


frauds is expreſsly given to them by thoſe acts, paſſed 
4 ig | 5 . N 
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in the reigns of 3 the ſecond ind King Wilkins; 
the jorüdierion of juſtices of the peace in America 
Under thi Natutes of Queen Anne for the preſervation 

of the King's timber, is by the 8th G. I. transferred 
to à court of Admiralty, as being more proper judges 
in ctown-cavſes than magiſtrates elected by the people: 
and in the ſame courts, the penalties under the fugar 
act of 6th Ceo II. under 12th G. II. for allowing the | 
exportation of ſugars, and under 21ſt G. H. for en- 
couraging the growth of indigo, are recoverable, from 
all which it appears that the juriſdiction given te 
them in offences againft the ſtamp act was agreeable 
to à conſtant ſeries of plantation laws: and with re- 
ſpect to this particular branch of revenue, the pro- 

_ _  ceedings are not very different here: for except in 
"two inſtances only, which affect none but lawyers, the 
le offence againſt the ſtamp in Britain are triable in 

a fummary way, without jury, before juſtices of the 
Peace: theſe are far better magiſtrates than provincial, 
annual, elective juſtices; and yet cannot be thought as 
reſpectable as a judge of an Admiralty court, who has 
had an education ſuitable to the office he fills, and 
enjoys a ſalary adequate to his ſtation. 'Poovificn was 
made ſor fuch a magiſtrate in the colonies in the year 
1763, when one court of Admiralty was eſtabliſhed ut 
Halifax for all America, having concurrent juriſdic- 
tion with thoſe which ſubſiſted before, but which 
were fallen into diſrepute, on account of the incom- 
petency of the jodges; "as ir was impoſſible to ſind 
perſons qualified to preſide in every diſtinct court, the 
only remedy to this which was the principal grievance, 
Was to make the number unneceſſary, by veſting in 
done judge equal powers with all the others, and an- | 
nexing to the office ſuch liberal appointments, as 
mould induce men regularly educated here, to accept 
of it: but another inconvenience aroſe from the diſ- 
tance at which many ef the provinces were from this 
| er Gd == mow 
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new ſeat of juſtice; and therefore a plan was formed 
in 1765 for removing the court from Halifax to New 
York or Boſton, and for eſtabliſhing. two others at 
Philadelphia and at Charleſtown : each of them to have 
certain provinces within its diſtrict, and all the judges 
| large falaries : by which diſtribution every part of the 
continent would have been as near to its ſupreme court 
of Admiralty, as ſome parts of England are to Weſt- 
minſter-Hall ; and with this view a clauſe was inſerted 
in the ſtamp: act, directing that all offences againſt the 
laws relative to trade and revenue, which by the act 
of the former year were triable in the general admi- 
ralty court, ſhould be proſecuted either in that of the 

rovince, or in any appointed or to be appointed 
which ſhould have juriſdiction in the diſtrict where 
the offence ſhould be committed: But this plan which 
vas calculated for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of the co- 
lonies, not having been compleately carried into exe- 
cution by the miniſters who formed it, no progreſs 
was made in it by their ſucceſſors: the grievance, was 
left to rankle in the minds of the people; and now 
that the ſtamp act is repealed without excepting the 
clauſe above- mentioned, the intended alteration is de- 
feated, and every matter, however triflipg or however 
tedious, which can poſſibly ariſe. from one extremity 
of the continent to the other, out of any of the acts 
of trade, or the whole body of the cuſtom-houſe laws, 
may be carried at the will of the proſecutor to Hali- 
fax: all therefore that the laſt miniſters did with re- 
ſpect to the admiralty-courts, ſo far as the mercantile 
people may be affected by them, was to fruſtrate the 
relief which had been held out, and to revive the in- 
conveniencies, which the former amen, had 
| endeavoured to remove. | 


In this then which has been called ſo important an 
object, the preſent year is far from being marked with 
favour to the colonies: with reſpect to their other 
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commercial intereſts, whether peculiar to tbemſelves, 
or common to them and to their mother- country, many 
proofs have been already adduced to ſhew, how much 

more liberally and more effectually they were con- 
ſulted in the preceding years: and it muſt further be 
acknowledged that the traqe of the colonies will ſuffer 
greatly by the total prohibition of their intercourſe 
with Ireland: for by an act of the laſt ſeſſions it is 
provided, that on taking any non-enumerated goods 
on board, bond ſhall be given in the ſame manner as 
for the enumerated commodities, not to land the fame 
in any part of Europe to the northward of Cape Fi- 
niſterre, except in Great Britain. Ireland is not with- 
in that deſcription, and great quantities of corn uſed 
to be annually imported into that kingdom from the 
' * plantations ;. the linen manufactories there almoſt de- 
pend upon the ſupply of flax ſeed-which they procured 
from the colonies ; the conſumption of pipe ſtaves, 
and other articles of American produce was very large: 
the trade was neceſſary to Ireland, and of the utmoſt 
importance. to the colonies, who there found an ex- 
tenſive vent for their commodities, and thereby made 
returns for their demand of Britiſh manufactures: and 
the loſs therefore which in conſequence of this inter- 
ruption they ſuſtain, will be a heavy balance againſt 
any advantages which may have been given to them. 


And if upon the whole account the laſt miniſters 
have'not equal merit with the former, even in regard 
to the commerce of America; in other branches of 

trade, they wilt not pretend to a competition: for ex- 
cepting the bounty upon Britiſh-made cordage, and a 
few minute and official regulations, I do not recollect 


any ſteps taken by them for commercial purpoſes, or 
for the encouragement of manufactures ; for the pro- 


hibition of foreign filks vas not I underſtand a mini- 
ſerial meaſure ; ; and. I have therefore _paſſed it un- 
Do: 12 5 5 6 noticed. 
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noticed . Againſt this fingle bounty then when the 
compariſon is drawn, ſtand all thoſe many and im- 
portant meaſures of the preceding miniſtry, Which are 


not partial, or local, or fpeculative, but extenſive as 


our commerce, various as our manufactures, and 
certain of their _— ron principles and expe. 


„ rience. £ | . 


But the different management of the finances dur- 


ing the two periods will not even admit of compari- 


ſon: they are direct contraſts: thefone as diſtinguiſh- 
ed for economy as the other for profuſion: the for- 
mer was all activity and vigour, exerted to oppoſe en- 
croachments on the revenue, to detect frauds, and to 
rectify abuſes: and reſearches were made on every ſide 


for encreaſing the capital or the income of the nation: 
during the latter there was not energy enough in ad- 


miniſtration to enable the publick to avail itſelf of its 
own property; but univerſal relaxation, conceſſion, 


and negligence prevailed: and the revenue, where- 


ever they touched it, ſhrivelled before them: the re- 
ſources which had been lately opened, were cut off: 
means already provided, were diverted from their 
proper application: others immediately in view, and 


diſtinctly pointed out, were overlooked; and ſums 


which might have been brought in aid, were diſre- 


_ garded; improvements which had been begun, were 


checked; and all expectations of more, were diſap- 

pointed; the endeavours which had been uſed to pre- 
vent a licentious diſſipation of the public money, were 
fruſtrated : though eſtimates were ſwelled, debt was 
accumulated : and the ſinking fund which had been 
foſtered with ſo much care by the preceding miniſters, : 
which was raiſed to ſuch a produce, and promiſed til; 
more while it continued under their management, pow 


* For the ſame reaſon I omitted the prohibition laid on for 
reign ſilk ſtockings, mits and gloves in 1765, the then adminis», 


| Eratign having only conſented to, not plan'd th t meaſure, | 
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incumbered with additional eſtabliſhments, deprived 
of collateral ſupport, and waſted by diminutions in 
the revenue, is labouring under charges and deficien- 


cies, which ſpight of all reductions of intereſt, and 


operations of finance, will remain e me. to | 


prey upon it for ever. 
The depreſſion of public credit is the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of ſuch meaſures; and accordingly we ſee 
that the ſtocks do not now ſhew that diſpoſition to riſe 
which they did a twelvemonth ago, notwithſtanding 


the order reſtored to the finances by the adminiſtration 


which was then diſmiſſed, and the large produce of | 


the finking fund, and the proviſion made for the 


amount of the whole unfunded debt, (for chough the 
| Exchequer bills are ill out-ſtanding, yet the funded 


4 


navy annuities which have been paid off are almoſt 


equal to them ;) yet notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ſtances, which prove the abilities of this country, and 
natural effect which would be to raiſe its credit, yet 


the funds at the end of a year of profound peace feel 


now the abuſes of that time, and though a little higher, 
are in a more uncertain fituation than they were at the- 


beginning, and lower than they have been in the courſe 


_ apprehenfion, inſtead: of that confidence which they 
had begun to aſſume, When the miniſters who had 


of it: I do not judge of them from accidental circum- 


ſtances which may have affected them, but the gene- 


ral ſtate of them for ſome time paſt marks doubt and 


done ſo much for the recovery of the finances were 


__ diſmiſſed in July x76 5, the price of the three per cents 


. was about 87. That event was not marked by any 


material alteration in the ſtocks; but as the effects 


reſultivg from the meaſures of thoſe mĩniſters did not 


To prevent confuſion in comparing the prices, at differen 
times, I ſhall in ſtating them always deduct the dividends due 
upon them: I ſhall keep to the three per cents, as the beſt mea» | 
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ceaſe immediately with their. powers, the natural in- 


elination of the ſtocks to riſe in time of peace conti- 


nued as long as thoſe meaſures had any operation: 


the ſinking fund could not ſuſtain any great prejudice 


before the beginning of October, when the account | 


of it was to be made up; and nothing could prevent 


the payment of $70,000], upon the navy annuities at. 
Chriſtmas; till that time therefore the ſtocks kept up 
to an advanced price: and all the diſturbances in 


America did not lower them; they were till at 91 to 


the end of December, when the whole extent of thoſe 
diſorders was public: but as ſoon as the new year 


. commenced, and the abilities of the meaſures of · the 


then adminiſtration began to be known, they imme- 
diately fell; nor was this occaſioned by ſuſpenſe about 


the fate of the ſtamp- act; for they continued after 
that was deeided much below the point they had be- 


fore arrived at, they remained ſo to the end of the laſt 


adminiſtration, and they are now that America ãs quiet, 


two per cent, lower than they were when it was known 


to be throughout in confuſion : from hence a certain 
judgment may be formed of the real merits of thoſe 


miniſters : though ſuch pains were taken to perſuade 
the nation that they were popular; yet the monied 
men, they whoſe property was affected by their con- 
duct, ſaw that property depreciated under ſuch ma- 


nagement, and lowered the price they expected for it: 


they knew the conſequences of allowing extravagance | 


to ravage, while deficiency was let in to conſume the 
revenue: at the cloſe of the account they found that 
the loſſes and charges of a year of peace, were equal | 


to a fund ſufficient to provide for a German campaign : 


and they feared that further depredations were im- 
pending: they obſerved that the relief expected by the 
| landed-intereſt was removed out of fight; and that 
trade and manufactures were not even flattered with 
the hopes of any alleviating; o_ could perceive no 
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advances made towards any great operations of finance, 
but on the contrary, the preparatory means which ariſe 
from oeconomy and improvement, abandoned, or di- 
verted, or deſtroyed: and they dread the poſſibility 
of a war, while the opportunity of peace, the ſeaſon 
to provide for it, was unprofitably paſſing away. 


Nor is their confidence reſtored by the late changes 
in adminiſtration, as no aſſurance of a change of con- 
duct can be derived from them, all the preſent miniſters 
have been parties to, or having ſupported the meaſures 
of the laſt: public credit therefore is not revived by ſuch 
an arrangement, it even ſeems to decline ſtill more, 
for it feels that the evils which have affected it will grow 
inveterate by continuance, and ſhrinks under the ap- 
prehenſions of further aggravations of them. Theſe 
evils are the more hardly born, becauſe they are not 
neceſſary; and becauſe they have daſhed the hopes 
which were entertained, when ſix millions and a half 
of debt diſcharged or provided for, and an addition 
made of above four hundred thouſand pounds to the 
national income, in the ſpace of two years only, had 
proved the extent of the abilities, and the number of 


reſources ſtill left to this country: the ſtocks then roſe; 


and they would have riſen to a much greater height 
than they are at now, if the ſame meaſures had been 
purſued; but a different ſyſtem has check'd the pro- 
greſs natural to them in time of peace; and ſo long 
as that ſyſtem prevails, we can pretend neither to an 
independency of trade, nor a permanency of power. 

Drooping credit, and revenue continually crumbling 
away, in a ſeaſon of perfect tranquility, are alarming 
circumſtances to a commercial people: and fruſtrate 
the proviſion neceſſary to be made againſt that day, 
when we ſhall be called upon to maintain the aſcen- 

dancy we have acquired in Europe: it will . remain 


with us Ma in our trade, cannot be Porec our co: 
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lonies cannot be preſerved, our very exiſtence cannot 
be ſecured, if the finances of the kingdom be ruined: 
in vain may, we diſcipline armies, build fleets, or form 
alliances, while the means to make uſe of them are 
wanting; and by a ſteady aud judicious management 
of the revenue, and by that alone, can thoſe nieans be 
procured. We have ſeen how much may be gained in 
a ſhort time by ſuch, management; we have ſeen how 
| 2 may be loſt in leſs time by a contrary conduct: 
let us judge then of the meaſures by their effects: and 
of the miniſters by their meaſures: the deciſion is im- 
portant; tor the ſtate of the nation depends on the 
ſyſtem which is choſen for the en of the 


| finances. 
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STATE OF THE NATION, 


IN THE YEARS 1766 AND 1767. 


i WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES TOWNSHEND, 
AT THAT TIME CHANCELLOR AND UNDER TREA- 
SURER: OF THE ene 


lxzvzn BEFORE PRINTED] 


TATE of the ſupply of the year 1766 and 1767, 
| compared with encreaſe and decreaſe in the ſeve- 
| ral articles of each ſervice, and the actual difference 
upon the whole expence of each ſervice ; the debt, 
national and annual, diſcharged in each year; the 
ways and means of each year, with the difference in 
the articles. A full explanation of the grounds upon 
which the ſeveral parts of the revenue are computed at 


the preſent produce; the nature, explanation and 


amount of the large ſavings carried to the current 
ſervice ; the terms of the loan ; the propriety of the 
duties, 


hed 


) "7 206 1 85 
8 and iin of their produce applied to 
diſcharge the intereſt of the loan; the whole debt 


| diſcharged, and the encreaſe of i income to the N 
1 fund. : | 


e in, 


% ˖‚l en 1 I 4. F 
4106, ooo Men for ſea ſervice ' $32,000 |. $32,000 _ 
Ez Ordinary of the navy 42,983 6 3 409,7 483 
Rebuildings and repairs of ſhips 377,300 296,44 
| For purehaſing hemp to reple- LEO EW © 
iq R „„ 
| 52 — . — 


| 146324283 6 3 1,869,321 4 8 
| e e, 8 


| Knereae in 1767 47.937 18 8 
Which ariſeth 3 | | 15 
Encreaſe in the eſtabliſhment of 


2 . 20,844 4 
C | ds... 


335 ; 50,844 . 5 | 
Deduct decreaſe in 1 d. | F- | 


C e A ee er ae ꝗ d eee 
8 ; C 15 : ; 
> S 1 1 
: * 
- 
. » 
x . # , 


TEE +, _ c 5 A es 1 7 41,937 3 12 # SY 
: | | Onpaance. 25 A 1766 1 1767 
x „„ „% . 
Ordinary eftimate # .  - 89,445 19 3 169,600 O 2 
6 


 Kxtraordinary dittos 35,061 6 27 51,190 6 


W n — 


VVV e s 35 220,799 6 R 
z og RP ug rely bo wk 1 # 5 
| | Encreſe in n b 14 3 
e e N 
e ee eee 1 | 5. B 
a narꝝ expence of laſt year | 29 1 p41 
 Dedudt a decreaſe in the or- Cf 


_ dinary eſtimate TE 20,845 19 x 65283 KEE 


— G 
— ” — _— * 


„ | 
+; Ti op 9 | 
"Any 5 1766 wo. Foes + % 
FZ); 5 py ” "© mw * 1 
Guards and garriſons - bog, 608 19 9 3935986 15 7 
Plantations, ce. | 394-505 - I 3 %%% 2 118 
General and ſtaff.officery, eee 8 re 18 6 
Reduced officers of the land- ra „ 
forces and marines, and e wy 888 
' allowances to horſe - guards 136, 7 0 0 137,403 0.0 
out penſioners of Shen 7 e 
hoſpital, „ eg 57 16 8 266 6 2 6 
Penſions to widows ' 1,614 © 1,636 © @. 
Full pay to officers of tenth.” oO * 8931 WY. 


companies = 68.7 6 $633 3 4 
Die between Iriſh ang eee e e | 
- Britiſh pay for fix reg e eee e 
ments. «* x - - nn 7,201 14 7 
Extraordinaries - = 479,086 10 47 375,907 6'5 
8 50 8 | — oma, 
„ 5,784,369 4 te 15 * 
5 a „ * *3 0 | | 
f Seen 76% 0 W 0 rok : 
which 'ariſeth thus, © AL ; | 
on we guards and garriſons?s2s er 4 $: : 

On the'retuced officers and horſe-guardy. 117 1 ,4,27t 0 Q@Q 
Chelſea hoſpital d 355 4 * 
penſions t widows. __ = | 13 F 
Full pay to officers of tenth companies -; +19 3-6 
Difference berween Iriſh and Britiſh pay for 6 DO me 

regiments 9 5 391 16 g 
Extecondinaries of £767, leſs had thoſe. of 76 0 * 14. 12 
11 "Hy 3 FAS g 580 11 12 bf 
D ar "Ie! e TRE IM * 
On « eſtimate 1, 102 1 8 | 
(ny and cron inane 912 0 . „ be, 5 
| \ £3 ; a ; 85 ; | 
1% %% N | | 
f 4 6 ; | , vat <4 Mrsczr - 9 


— 


ume 


| | MioCREILANEOUS Sex vices, - 1766 „ 96% 
| es. TIE wt oe 
| Pay and cloathing the militia. e bee efity ff 
"Britiſh Muſeum { /” O03$08,000-+0. 0 8 ,anotiics 
Nova Scotia debt + 8,008 1 „ 1601:1$:8 
Civil eſtabliſhmt. of Nova Scotia 4,866 œ ½.)ß 3 4,866 3 8 
Do. of Faſt Florida 5,250 0 0 4,750 0 
Do. of Weſt Florida F, 300 0 © 4,800 0 © 
Do. of Georgia — 3,986 0 0 3,986 0 o 
Do. of Senegambia $1550 6 0 559 o 0 
Surveys in North America 2,782 4 0 1,601 14 0 ; 
African forts 8 13,00 o 0 13,000 0 0 
Foundling hoſpital - 33,892 10 © 20,000 © o 
To replace payments pu- t 
ſuant to addreſſes „ Ü 2 
Diſcount for prompt Pay= 1 ; 5 e 
ment of loan 1766 — 57097 i 1 
Q. of Denmark's . eee | 49,000 © @ 
; Tenge H. of Commons Songs a Re 8 0 0 OE OL 
| a a0 ira CR a . J); 100 0 0 
e e boy — '6 22. x 7,89% 7 7 
] BEE | Decreaſe in 1767 e165 d54) e 4 
, Ber 8 ariſeth chus, „„ 155 111 
ea e . i800 o O 
Britim Muſeum 7 OM | 3 8 2,0 O 0 
M Nova Scotia debt | be rn, EIN 4 7 
Eaſt Florida eſtabliſnment 1 8 e een 3 0 
Welt Florida do. ee, IF 5 0% 0 o 
Surveys in North Amerioeaa 141238 10 
Foundling hoſpital . = e e. to © 
"Diſcount for Frowpt pron of loan 2766 | $997 6 ux 
] 2 e, 11 6 


Dedud 8 in s flloning e, 8 


70 replace payments pur- 
ſuant to addreſſes 3 


MR Po Ehews 1 
EY 40 of Denmark's portion | 40,000 © © | 
: WE fog to . of Commons 2,000 © 0 | 


3 . Ye | 35,65 2 2 
n 223.03 9 4 
/ 5 > meet Dar 


7 


* ' 


| Decreaſe in 1767 


2 Decreaſe Ju: TR | 
In deficiency of funds, &c. + 
made good to the ſinking 


L 209 J 


Dxxeickzx eis. 4 
| £444 | 938 I. 9% Go I, 8. d. 
To replace payments out of 93 55 
the ſinking fund = 237,722.15 15. 17,6 1 
Deſicieney of grants 291,328 © 4+ 1209,44 2 8 
Do. of land-tax 206,717 13 141 3 
Td. of malt-rax 1751994 i 1 339,000 " is 
2 of eee 4,04 © 14 8 


* # 
n 


* 


905,61 0 84 | 686,370 16. 9 
219,246 3 114 


— 
, 


2 9⁰ 3,617 0 84 


fund 50, 496 1 04 2 9 10 
In the deficiency of grants 162,183 17 8+ l 
In the carriage duty — 41,944 0 «+ e 
In the deficiency of an and a G * 
1 | ee 84g 06 oY 84 | 
ens 8 5 | 219,246 | 3 1 
* — 1,809,000 0 o 1, 900, o 9 

beer. PAID Orr | 1766 1767 

| 1. 8. d. 9 1. 8. d. 


New annuities 
Navy debt 
German demands 
Landgrave of Heſſe 


25 per ct. on 4 Per cents 
ws. | 


$70,888 5 54 
1, 200, 00 o o 
106, 43 13 84 


1,741,776 10 11 
390,000 © © 


| $0,000 | 

- 1 . 876, oo0 0 0 
2,226,931 19 14 2,916,776 10 1x 

689,844 71 94 | ; 


— 


2,916,776 10 11 


hd 


Rear - 
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RaGarTVLATION BY SUPPLY. 1 edtons hints 
1 T RE, wo 165 
| 8 : 5 n d ml „% . 
| Navy + * 1,52, 83 6 3 5,569,321 4 8 
E: ' Ordnance - 215,507 5 5 * "220,790 6 8 
| Am xy 217549309 14 9 585,572 13 115 
1 Miſcellaneous ſervices: 2384734 16 117 114,896 7 7 
| Deffeciencies - 905,17 © 858 686,370 16 9 
| | Exchequer bits 1,850,000 o 0 lo 0 
| Debts paid off EY : "2, 00 03T | 19 17 776 ne 10 11 


— — 


2 — 


| | 2. 5 „ ata Medi 
| 
| 


8663. 444 3 * 8,893,728 0 61 
Encrrae of fappl 1767, 230,283 17 3 5 
Fe $,8934728 o 63 


e ee 
— * 
5 — & 


4 
| Fd N : * 
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E 


\ 


Fe a cis e 


Army ö o 103 5 4 34 eee 18 
Miſcs. articles 123,838 0 14 Ordnance 5,283 t 3 
N 3 £7 1 2999 1 $89,844 11 94 

133 I 887 I #Y 7924165 1 
63 - © . * 4 5 
; 3 eus decreaſe $31,891 14 
1851 ei — 17 
& Ke : | | EE 
14 £5 * 5 Y p 2 * . FYE 1 
„„ 05 -0-000,008 '6  060.X 1 
j 5 : ; 
; 1 2 * 
5 . „ 
- £4 BRAS #54 mw F 1 
„„%ͤͤkd⁵ — on RE Won E ' 
Fo 17 1 
* 7 — — Wart 


Ts 271 'F. : 
| Wars 4 AND ds es 2766-4 40 we. 5 
3 * 767, 8 | Encreaſe Decreaſe 
43 „ 2 1 4 . 4 4. 9 : 
Land Tax, 2,000,000 © © 1,500,000 wo 300,000 
Malt Tax,” 730za00 © © 750,000 ‚ I) vid 4 
Sinking Fund, 2,150,000 © o 2,430, ) © ©. 230,000.0 © _. 
American Rey, gl 0 0 Louth o ©' eco s 221149 
Gum Senegal, x2,000 % i: woo", 2175 17 51 
Exchequer Bills, , 800, ooo © O 1,800,000 0 © r 1; - 
Ann. & Lottery, 1,500,000 © O 1,500,000 0 0 YE = 
Surplus of ſink- | . SINE 07 7 
ing fund to N | | 
Chriſtmas laſty 49,269 4 4 4992609 4 4 
Militia money p THe a6 a 5 
comp. $0,000 0 © 150,000. ,0 7 | 
French Priſoners, 18 1, © © 181,000 © © 
French Prizes, 28,000 o o 24,000 © © 42000 
Sale of lands in - 
the ceded iſlds., 30,000 o o 50,000 © o 20,000. oO o 
Savings, 78,266 18 10 3939794. | 2 5 2259507 3 7 
— — — 
3,669,266 18 10 8,360,043 11 9 ene 72 II Eee 
: 35669366 18 10 ö 
Encreaſe 190, 7 114 _, , 
E 459 07 #1 5 * 3 
Difference ariſeth thus, 
| 5 det 17 67. | Decreaſe 1767. 
{+ 7 ind un 5 To 
Sinking Fund, - 8 280,000 © ©. „ Tax, . 500,000 
Surplus of Do. 5 49,269 4 Fa French Prizes, 4, ooo 
Militia Money, - - 70,000 0'0 — 
American Revenue, - g0;000 oO © Decreaſe $767 - $04,000 
Sale of lands in the Ceded Iflands, 20,000 0 © _ — 
Savings, - - . l 
Encreaſe in 1767 — 694,776 . 
Decreaſe in 1767 0 © © : 
Encreaſe in 1767 e 9 xn 7 11 
As 


— 


© , war 2 N — 


—— e 


— —— yay aug a ea 
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8 ſome of the articles in the Ways and 1 ok 
this yeat are eſtimated at a larger amount than they 


were taken for in the laſt, it may be neceſſary to ex· 
plain the grounds of this e 


The Produce of the ſinking fung EC 
taken by Mr. Dowdeſwell, at 2, 1 50, 00 o o 
| Befides which ſum it yielded _ 
enough to diſcharge the arrear 
of 30,8681. due to make good 
the ſum taken i in Mr, Grenvilles __ 
year | Fe BE 0 


It left a ktürplus at the oe of 
Chriſtmas quarter, of = 49,269 | 4 4 
. f 2 2,230,137 | | 


To theſe ſums, I add the ſum of 
1 5 35, 32 fl. the intereſt accruing to 
the ſi {ove fund, by the propor- 
tion of annuities paid off at 
Chriſtmas 1766; the intereſt of 
which was paid out of the grow- j | 
ing produce of the finking funds. 
with a ſmall ſum for the conſe- 
33 diminution in the charge 1 8 „ 
of management. 35,85 ᷣ o 
Ido alſo add the ſum of 80,000,  _ 
as the charge paid laſt year for 
debentures due upon the expor- _ 
tation of corn, which being paid 
off the cuſtoms, the ſurplus of 
which, conſtitutes in part the 
produce of the ſinking fund; 
and being alſo a debt upon the 
cuſtoms which cannot occur 
again: the ſinking fund will ne- 


0 
REES. 
A. — 3 


„ %ͤ 2,265,462 4 4 


TEE _. ceſſarily 


Lc 213 1 
Brought. . 2,265,462 ＋ 4 


ceſſarily be ſo week „Een, 4 BER = 04 
as the income of the cuſtoms . 
ſhall be relieved. = 1 $0,000 8 0 


The laſt additional ſum which A To 
have, amounts to 84,6041. 35. 4 „ 
which his laid” dortiabe © ii 
the exchequer, from 1753. * f 3 ee ee 
ariſeth thus: „ ee i 
liam, b . 
granted upon the tax upon beer, eee 
the ſurplus of which W om 01 
deaths, by the iſt, of George If, + _... 
is carried to the aggregate fund a 
but as on the quarter-day, it is 
not known whether, the ſums. 
unclaimed are from delay or 
deaths, it is the practice of the 
exchequer to detain 8,000l. to 
anſwer ſuch. poſfible demands; 
the ſavings now in the exche- | 
quer, upon this article, ſince hs FH OI 
1753, conſiſting) of money then 

_ detained, and never fince claim- ,:-+ - 
ed, amounts to ee 4 3 


* N 7-£* + 
- 8 7 


5 50 * 7 


Fe» 17 53 Mr. Pelham took 104,000]. from the ſame - 
fund and carried it to the ſervice of the year, wi without 
any ſecurity for the ſuppoſed creditor,” but it is now 
carried to the aggregate fund, whoſe ſurplus conſti- 
tutes in part the ſinking fund; and which is in words 
made liable to the ſame creditor, by which the latter 
of parltamentary faith is kept, _— the demand is 4 
ingen 


4 
a 
4 
* 
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03 - produce 


208 
85 4 £ 
1 72 . 
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- Produce: vf American revenues of this 
year, % ( 
It was taken laſt year, alt © 60,000 


4 43 * 7 - 


” 1. The K of the preſent calcu- 
lation is upon the reduction of the duty from 
three pence on Molaſſes, (under which * 
duty the greater part was ſmuggled) to o --\, 
penny per gallon, which is leſs than che 


riſque and charge of ſmuggling; and one 5 | 


penny on $0,000 We FAT known 


conſumption, „„ 5560s 


_2dly. The oroduge ef de FAY of 71. be. 


ton on wines, from the places of their 
growth; and ten ſbillings per ton on wine the 
from Great Britain, imported into America, | 
is taken upon the actual receipt of laſt year. 22 2 000 


3dly. The produce- of the duty of five 
millings per cwt. on foreign ſugars imparted, 


zs taken upon very authentic accounts, , con- 


firmed by laſt year 's receipt. l OM 


nt wol # 


Athly. It appears by the des gegend 


account, that he bas now in hand of the art 


venue of laſt year, | #2jooo 
- «hly. There was collected, and in the 


cou of ee, _— not yet arrived, . 10,000 


— 


9 


* * 7 S i aÞ® \ 75 
nr Et As . * 


„ 


why. 1 add brats Cn Ra of 5 whole © 
revenue from Michaelmas laſt, (the time to 
Which the collector's accounts were e 


PO 92,000 


Bog! 


2 1 1 3 ens | 


” — 


5 110, 
8 1 f ; { : * 
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5 Sales 
„„ gh" : 
8 — Deo fre ; 2 4 


0 


O | 


| 


ro 


sales of has In "the ceded b ian. 


tk 


this year, for 50,0001. . 


their lands, 


Sales in 8 a- 
mounted to 
Paid by the pur- 


chaſers for ſur- 


veying their lands, 


In 1765 they amounted to 
paid by the purchaſers for ng: 


* 
= 


. 


* 0 


5 42133 80 0: 


378 6 6 


: 13 6 


. 3 CY 


25 : 


1 10 


Amount 2 ſales in Fo 5 401 1766, 


For temporary poſſeſhons, | 


191,433 e 
Fines of leaſes to French inhabitants, 15,876 6 o 


361 10 44 


1765 and 1766, payable by inſtall- | 
ments in the courſe of five years, — 2 1 is 3 1 


of which there has been already res" | 
ceived 20 per cent. on 127513 . . 


the ſales of 1765, 


285,426 13 44 


20 per cent. on 63, 494l. 3s 64. due | 


of 1766, 


Fines, and for ſurveys of . 


Pee in 1766, 


7 


3 675833 i 64 


12,698 16 85 


e 4 9 
10 per cent. on the ſales of 1765, ; 


12,13 6 81 


paid and reſerved for ſalaries and 


_ contingencies to Chriſtmas 1767, 


DD . 9 L * 


— ee 5 5 


: - >. * 
1 * ” l 
* ; — 


Total of ſale of lands and legſes in 


38, a: toes ag. 


—_— 


” 


— 
3 2 a — — —ů ——— — 


Add 10 per cent. payable in 176 


In the receivers hands, abut 30,000 | 0 0 


148 


on 191,433. being the amount of |; + 
the ſales in 765 and 1766, which 5 


8 „ | 10,4 7 103 


1 49.143 7 104 


An account of ſavings ariſing upon grants for the pay 
of ſeveral regi nents upon reſpitted pay, iy. off 
reckonings, and by ſtoppages made for. proviſions 


delivered to the forces in North America and the 
Weſt Indies; and at Minorca to the 24th of De- 


cember 1764, and by the Earl of Chatham's ba- 


lance as late a aa and on the Note of 


credit 1762. | 


Savings on ele in the years EX refs: 
| 40,647 12 


1760, 1761 and 1762 0 3 
Do. on militia, annis 1760, 1761, | ** 
and 1762 — I. 37134 16 8 
Reſpits on militia in 1761, 4 
Do. on regulars j SR... 3... 5 
Off reckonings in 1759, 1761, —_ 
1763 and 1764, = — 221,036 11 2 
Stopped for victualling Lord 1 
2d batallion in 1759, 3 4414 
Do. ſundry regiments at Minorca Fa qe 
in 1763 and FR i 14.211 10 8 
Do. for proviſion iſſued in North VV 
America, | 20,025 19 51 
_ Caſh received from Mr. Na pie, be- 8 
ing a balance in his hands ag di- 
rector of the We Nee 11-4: 
America, . — i 18 8 


— 


Carried over, 


225 1014573 13 34 


e. Brovgh 


0 0 5 L 217 | ] 
f FTT C 
Brought over, enen 
Received of the Earl of Chatam 2 | 
4 formerly paymaſter-general of his 
7 majeſty's forces, for the balance 
I remaining over and above the ſums 
: of money, found neceſſary to be £0! 5 | 
applied for defraying the expences—- | 
of the forces in former years, 90%½ũ © © It 
A ſaving out of the ſum of 1,000,000], ' . | 
granted in the 2d year of his ma- 
jeſty, on account to enable him to 
defray the extraordinary expences 
of the war for the ſervice of the 
year 1762; and to aſſiſt the king- * 
dom of Portugal, the grounds of 
which are explained in a former We 
paper, „„ 70,000 © © 


een — 3 


An accourt of Monies remaining in his Majeſty's 
. . Exchequer, diſpoſable by Parliament. 


igen money repaid by John Briſ- 
towe and John Gore, out of the 
10, o0ol. granted by his majeſty 33 
to the ſufferers at Liſbon, - 1,450 18 © 
Do. by Robert Dinwiddie, Eſq. late PE: ; 
governor of Virginia, - 308 16 6 


Do. by John Powell, Eſq. „„ i 
Do. by Sir William Barker, Knight, | | 
from Nova Scotia, -> =. = 000 0 0 
Do. by Major General Campbell, 
_ how Duke of Argyle, F 
Carried over, Vä 8,332 15 4 
| Is 


„ Brought 


— —ů———ů— — —— "+a N 
* 


1 8 1 


 - Brought ore, 68,332 15 4 
= nn money repaid by Z. Phil, 8 
Re. Formereau, J. Walpole, and or: ; EL as 
ric Burrell, Eſqrrs. 20,000..0 © 
| Do. by Thomas Francis, Eſq. out of 3 

| \ the money advanced to him to ſa- 

w— , tisfy the loſſes ſuſtained by the 

F diſtemper ee the pc . 

ll. bw — 2,607 7 4 
Wo Duty on Gum 1 5 
| | Apples imported, 38 7 6 
= Duty on Cambricks ſince rt Auguſt TY 
0 1766, th - Ta 62 „ 0 
Forfeitures for ina: 4 Davie „ 5 
French Priſoners of War, 230 0 00 
195 for e e 99 5 


Add money remaining in Mr. Lloyd's | 
hands r. of the . „ 
penſion, He 7,000 o O 
Savings in the Pay-lfice, as before F 
mentioned, - 5 22 nr — 3 


a 
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6. 3931774 1 dh 
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. 0 A 5 nen 
900,000 Annuities, at 3 per cent. 


bone r Tickets, at 10l. we intereſt 
of 3 per cent. e 


— 


, 500,000 8 on Annuities, 2 commence from 
zth January, 1767. 3 | 
Intereſt on Lottery, to commence 1 

Sth January, 1768. | 


Price of 3 per cents. conſolidated, when the 
Loan was made at , 387 


Price of 3 per cents. confalidated, She he 
Loan was made laſt year, which was about 
the lacter end of ng taken at a medium, | 

Was — * FFF 


On 28th of March, laſt year, liebe 


price of 3 per cents. was „„ ""$83- - 


Loweſt price of Di, 5 „ 
Medium price, 887 


300l. at 887, comes to 266 12 65 
20ol. in Tickets, at 111. 138, 4d. 202... of -6 
500 C. N 55 Gas | | L+ 500 0 0 


—— 5 — == — , 
- 2 J D b, g E ; 


= 
? „ 
n | , 2 - 
AFG 8 3 Dv TIES, 


7 220 | ] 8 | | 1 


Dur iz. 


It was difficult to find Duties for ſo large a ſum, it 
was impoſſible. to encreaſe the burthens on our trade 


with prudence ; it would have been odious if it had 


been practicable: New taxes on perſons, or property, 
or luxury, would have been equally difficult and un- 
popular; and therefore it was thought adviſable to en- 


quite accurately into the ſtate of our Manufactures, 


and endeavour to learn in what caſes they might be 


relieved by regulations, which ſhould be \ Ts as 
regulations are fruitful as revenue. * 


T he articles choſen for this jp "og were, 
Chip and Straw Hats, EY 
Canvas 2 en 
| Ruſſia Sheeting. 5 
The ee is an article in a uſe ; 3 
manufacture; cheap price; the manufacture of 2 
country that prohibits our manufactures. It interferes 
with our Dunſtable hats and fur trade; its price has 
of late years been reduced, by the improvements in 
making it abroad, from 128. per dozen to 4s.; and 


with the duty of 6d. now laid, the chip hat will be 


ks aan hereaſter, than it was twenty years paſſed, 
with a duty of a halfpenny; becauſe the diminution 
in the price of the thing is "ow chan vpn increaſe 
of | ET e 
. Chip and Strat A 


Annual en quantity imported, "OY doz. 


1762 to 1766, - OM 128,735 
Do. exported, — -— gb N“ 
; - 118,467 
118,467 dozen imported wich a duty of 66U.— 
per dozen, will amount to C. 35,540 
e 8 do. 38. per do. 185,090 
. Produce, | „ J. 36, 630 


Canvas 


: | 


Canvas DRILLIN Oo. 


Is a ſpecies oſ coarſe linnen, worn for men's frocks, 


and brewer's and diſtiller's aprons; the preſent duty 


on Ruſſia Canvas Drilling, is 1d. and 1- 20th per ell, 


which is 6 per cent. on the vahah of the e | 


ture. 5 0 =, ; 8 1 5 +4 
New within theſe thirty years, 
Hurts the coarſe manufactures of Yorkſhire, Wilt- 


ſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and the Fuſtians of Lancaſhire, | 
and ſome linnens made at Mancheſter. New duty is 


3d. per ell, which added to former 90 nn, 
1 5 amount to 24 per cent. 


9 


I Ells. 


Drillings imported from 1761 to 1765, 4,571,127 


1 exported Do. 4275024 


Remains for home conſumption, - 4,144,103 


5 Annual medium of remains 5 do. 1 38285820 


A Ar of 3d. er ell * 828, $20 ell, will 
amognt to 70, 360l. . 


The medium encreaſe of Drillings, . annu- 
aur, from £769 to 1765, is 162,002 ells. 


The general duty upon narrow German lima | 
the ſame breadth and leſs value, amounts to 251, Per 


cent. 


The Ruſſians have Jaid an additional duty on 


[nu 


Broan | 


— r 
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Baoap Rossa . 


The a: duty on Broad Ruſſia Sheeting, not 
exceeding an ell wide, rated as Broad Germany, pay 
3d. and 4-24ths. per ell, which is about 10 per cent. 
the width one yard wide: From Holland and Flan- 
ders the ſame manufacture pay from 13d. to 16d. an 
ell, which i is upon average 30 per cent. 


Has ſo much prevailed theſe 30 years, as to ens 


out Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, Durham and other nor- 
thern counties, and much injured the Iriſh Sbeeting? 


The duty of zd. per ell ere the whole duty 
about 20 per cent. 


Ells. 
Broad Ruſſia Sheeting imporced from b 1 K 
_—_— 948,608 


Remains for home conſumption 5 2-279 


_ Annual medium 4 remains for 17 188 2.4 5s 


A Jays 3d. per ell upon 1,083,455 


ells, will amount to . 3 13 1 | 
3 Wm . mo 339-396 ells. 


„ $. d. 

' 3 af duty on hats, 97 36,630 © o 
"Do. on Drillings, - 10,380 5, 0 
Do. on Broad Ruſſia Sheting | 13,530.13 9 

| | 60, 520 18 9 
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© RE anhwiries, 1 pas ® 5 


per 
per cents. 1763, 


Navy Debt, 1,200,000. 0 
Deficiencies, 905, 17 o B+ 
Extraordinaries i 


of the army, 
Ordnance, do. 
Nova Sco. 1 
German demds. 
Landgrave of 


33,061 6 2 
8,008 12 7 


479,088 7 10 61 | 


106,043 13 84 


Pony 10 11 


375, 0 o 
300, ooo o 
686,370 16 


16 
6 
8 


315,917 
5, 190 
691 


© an woo 


8 
Ss * 


* 50, | o o 
| 3:6545707 | 2 P_ 3:970,946 18 72 
| 1766. | 576; | 
3 2 911 19 14 291676 10 11 


Annual Ges, © 


2 5 5 9. 2: 


1,427,775 10 ths, 


1,054,170 7 


Public AE or avon 
*. 1 charged, 111 


e 1 1 1 


47er 9 1} 


* „* 


Ae . 19 1 
. N 1,500,000 630 


3:973-946 18 7 


2,916,796 10 11 
1,500,000 0 


2 — 4A. 1 wuz 4 4.4. 


3 to the Sinking F N next 


year, in conſequence of the obſervation „ 


r 


£o —.— 2 


The redeemable 4 per cents. which will re- _ 
main in the market 1 in . will amount 
— . 2,625, 0 
Total 


to. 


20 L * 
4 „ . a 


F 4.8 17 66. * K 17 67. | 
% k IS & | EE ZIL 
I 2888 d. 5 1 8. d. 


Total K Ways — 
and Means, 8,669, 226 18 104 8 ,$60,043 6 91 


Total of Sup. 8,663,444; 096394 — 0 67 


as 


Exceſs of Ways * . 5 
and Means, 1766, 5,002. 15 5 A 
8 Deficiency of wp. 31>: | 


* 1 7 


6,14 1 — AY wot 1 IE... 13 35 . 
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| The reſult of che r a 


| hen of the year, is in few words, 


* 


this: The ſupply of the year, Wb 


| perly ſo called,) are upon „ 881 5 | 


expenſive plan than ever ; the ordi- 
nary income of the year, leſs, from 


the reduction of the reduction of the, 
Land- tax; the whole debt diſcharged Pg 


has been ” #114 Bo 3:979,945 18 7 


Of which the public debt, r 


| perly ſo. called,) amounts to - 2,916,776, 1 10 11 


Ample duties have been Riad to pay the intereſt 


of the Loan, and of ſuch a nature, as would have made 


them expedient as regulations of trade, if not wanted 


2s ſources of revenue; and the whole intereſt of the 


whole gebt paid off, has been carried entire to the 


ſinking fund, which is thereby encreaſed in the ſum 
of 104, oo0l.; and the Navy debt has been brought 
to ſuch a level, as to enable the Treaſury to prevent 


any bills being at intereſt, and to pay the yards punc- 
tually to, the great comfort of the poor labourer, the 
credit of government, and the ceconomy of the ſervice 
in all their ſubſequent contracts; and all this with the 
ſtock at a lower rate than they have been fince the 


peace. The trade with Portugal almoſt diſcontinued, 


—— Has 5 
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— of corn; the Spaniſh fleet diſperſed ; gold 
at an enormous. price; exchange againſt Great Bri- | 


tain; the Eaſt-India Company under enquiry without 
anions 5 ai tha! Eaſt-India * at _ per cent. 


K oft ry _ 4 by 
1 4 o 3 „„ aft £ — wat 
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A SPEECH, AGAINST THE SUSPENDING AND DISPENS- 
ING PREROGATIVE, &c * 


» a4 3 1 4 


„ Ir 1s BUT FORTY. DAYS. TYRANNY. Ar THE OUT» 


5108.” | alleen en an ep Per Legem Terre. 


ropulus mt beneficii.« et 3 memor eſſe ſolet. 

Nemo civis, qualis fit vir, poteſt latere. | 

—Quemdam, hominem nobilem, factioſum, novis rebus 18 
advorſum quem neque Lx OGES valerent. 

Neque modeſtia, neque modus contentionis erat. — 

Sed eos frequens Senatus judicavit contra REMPUBLICAM et ſa· 
lutem o omnium dixifſe, 155 + 
robo | SALL, 


Ee —ĩ̃ 


ERMIT me, late as it is, to expreſs my thoughts 


upon one of the moſt momentous ſubjects, in my 


opinion, that 1 N ele agitated m. 


I hardly | 


„An act bed in 1765, prohibiting the exportation of corn, 
expired on the 26th of Auguſt, 1766, and the crop of 1766 hav- 
ing failed in many parts of Europe; our merchants: had large 
orders to ſend corn to Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. the moment 
the prohibiting law ſhould expire: this alarmed the lower ſort 


of people, who became exceedingly riotous, and afſembled in 


bodies, at different places to prevent this exportation. Corn roſe 
to a great price, and government ſeeing the matter likely to be- 
come ſerious, iſſued a proclamation on the 26th of September, 
| laying an embargo on all outward bound ſhips laden with corn 
or flour. This was ſuſpending the law, under which the expor- 


tation 


— en ne Nr > en 
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1 1 Wow what more important nn 

occupy your — attention, ſhort of a queſtion ruth- 
ing the actual diſſolution of government. Sure I 
am, if what we have this day heard ftrikes your 
„ as it does me, it muſt have brought freſh to 
your remembrance the fatal ground upon, which that 
unhappy queſtion was decided, with a vengeance, 
when it was debated in th— h—e, near fourſcore 


years ago. 

We are, as it were e ſurprized into a diva upon the 
diſpenſing power, and what aſtoniſhes me till more, we 
are got at leaſt ſome of us, into a vindication and de- 
fence of it;—a thing I had long. thought ſo odious in 
its very name, but ſo ſettled in the notions of it and fo 

- exploded in theory as well as practice that no body ever 
thought of it, but, to hate it, and to thank god it was 
utterly exterminated out of the pure ſolat 9 of 
the 1 8 Government and eien Liberty. 


One — — has told us he roſe in this debate not 2s 2 
patron of liberty i in the modern phraſe as he was pleaſ- 
| ed to call it, but a. patron of law. Modern phraſe 


tation was authorized by the of the king we That it 
Was neceflary to ſtop the exportation every man admitted, but 
many ſaid, parliament ought to have been called, and to have 
been made the judges of the neceffity; and if it was neceſſary to 

ſuſpend the law, it ought to be done by an act of the three eſtates, 
and not by the king alone. The miniſtry defended, and attempt - 
ed to juſtify their conduct upon the principles of law and right. 


And Mr. Alderman Beck ford aſſerted, „ That whenever the 


*5/ public is in danger, the king has a diſpenſing power.“ His 
words being taken down, he was called upon for an explanation, 
Which he gave, by ſaying, ** Whenever the Salus Populi requires 
« it,” The argument upon this great and intereſting queſtion 
was fully tated in the above pamphlet; which was by many | 
aſcribed to Lord Mansfield: but this was not true, for it was 
written or ſketched out firſt by Mr. Mackintoſh, and afterwards 
corrected and great additions _—_ RY Lord eg 24 Loon 


L Janata . 
Ly N . 


* 
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did the — — ſay?” I hope” it will never ceaſe to be 2 
modern phraſe; though it is an ancient, and has in all! 


countries been a glorious title. Our anceſtors were 


patrons of liberty at the coſt of their lives; but they 
ſecured our liberty by protecting the law againſt a diſ- 


penſing power, which they reſiſted unto blood Quid 
a majoribus defenſum eſt aliud quam libertas : neu cui 
niſi legibus pareremus ! Shall we then be the præclara 


roles, geniti ad ea, que majores virtute peperere, ſubvertun- 


da! We are yet free, and © The freedom of men 
c under government is to have a ſtanding rule to live 
% by common to every one of the orten and made 
4 by the legiſlative power oreated in it.“ So ſays 
Locke, who is appealed to as a great be What 
he ſays in theſe few words is equally in favour of law: 
and liberty. I ſhall be proud to ſhew myſelt the 97 
tron of both. 


The ſame — has Voie pleased to 40 if not 
the ; ſows, yet the beſt knowledge of the conſtitution 
on behalf of the profeſſion which has raiſed his — to 
the ſtations he has enjoyed. Bur I have always looked 
upon lawyers, at the beſt, to be but the moſt ſkilful 
midwives to help forward the birth of the wiſdom of 
great Sateſmen, ſound, enlightened and enlarged poli- 
ticians, to the energy and ſagacity of whole genius, in 
all ages, and in every country, the beſt models of go- 
vernment have been moſt indebted: of this the ap- 
peal made to day, as well as on a late notable occaſion, 
to the ſpeculations of Mr. Locke, that great philoſo- 
Pher, legiſlator and ſenator, 486 we have been told he | 
was) is a ſtrong prof. | 


This alſo I will be bold to ſay from the biſtory of 
England, that our liberties owe moſt to great noblemen 
who were not lawyers, Sure I am lawyers have often 


appeared amongſt us, to be the worſt guardians of te 


conſtitution, nd too wee the wickedelt enemies 
. 1 5 e 


1. „ 
to, and moſt treacherous betrayers of the liberties of 
their country. Of this truth the preamble of the bill 
of rights, which the — has himſelf appealed to in the 
debate, as his chief, though I think, much miſtaken 
and much miſrepreſented authority, will be a perpetu- 
al monument, in the theſe words: Whereas K. J. 
II. by the aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, judges - 
and minifters, employed by him did endeavour to 
e ſubvert and extirpate the proteſtant religion, and 
e the laws and liberties of this kingdom.” Certain 
it is, that no arbitrary prince, when meditating the ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution, ever was at 3 lofs for law- 
. yers and judges to ſecond his deſigns ; in ſpite of their 
learning, and in ſpite of the religion of the oaths that 
bound them to ſupport and maintain the conſtitution. 
And ſo ſhip-money and the difpenſing power have in 
former times, had the vile countenance, and if it: could 
be ſo called, the authority of the bench, and of the 
fages, or the. fathers of the law (as Charles I. named 
his ſhip-money judges) while a Hampden, and ſuch 
| like patriots, who were the greateſt honour, and the 
greateſt bleſſing of England in their day ſtood forth 
the ſaviours of their country, by reſiſting the uſurpa- 
tions of the crown, "We by the perfidy of corrupt 
| _ | 


Such a ſort of ah as bebe — — e in fa 
vour of the long robe ſavours too much of what a lord 


| keeper ( who made many excellent prerogative ſpeeches 


for Charles the firſt) ſaid in the concluſion of the 
| ſpeech he delivered, after publiſhing that ſhameful 
opinion of the judges on ſhip- money. The words I 
allude to are theſe: * If any contrary opinion ſhould 
e yet remain among men, it muſt proceed from thoſe 
60 who are ſons of the law.“ Of the latter, I will ſay, 
« Felices demum eſſent artes, fide illis ſolum j udicarent arti- 
. ce fices.” So that prerogative lawyer was for keeping 
the judgment ef the conſtitution to the art and myſte- 
| | ,d. MW, 


= | : 
| 0s 1 
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fond of adopting the example. 


If the — — has how got fo high an opinion of the 
advantages of the long robe I remember when he had 
it not. But this is not the only proof this day has 

| furniſhed from his — and from ſome others too of the 
wonderful change in opinions, that difference of inte- 
; reſts, as well as ficvation, brings with it. For I think = 
the ſame — has likewiſe told us to day, that we are un- | 
done by diviliens though I cannot recollect the time 
when his — regretted in th— h—e that we were ruin- 
ed by an intoxicated unanimity, under an a—n of 
which one of his new friends conſtituted a moſt bril- 
liant part. I congratulate the —— on this change of 
mind for the better, which is more than I can ſay of 
all the opinions his — has given to day, though I be- 
lieve they proceed alſo from a new light. I cannot 
however ſay, the = and “s opinions are modern. 
'They are old, and, what is more, they are antiquated. 
His —— has but revived an old farce, not acted near 
theſe hundred years. It will therefore be fic, I think, 
to examine opinions that have ſlept ſo long, before 
they are reſtored or licenſed, ſo as to pals current. 

But it is neceſſary, for preventing miſtakes, to 
premiſe, that I heartily concur with all your — who 
have ſpoke in the debate, in expreſſing my approbation 
of the meaſure immediately under conſideration, when 

taken, — the embargo on wheat and wheat flour laid 
by order of council ſo late as the 26th of Septem- 
ber. The evil of an enhanced price of that grain, 
which had for ſo conſiderable a time before been prog- 
noſticated, and growing by a quick pace, was then 
| come to ſo alarming a height that it awaken- 
cd even our a——n from the pleaſing dream of pe- 
cuniary emolument, and extravagant compenſations, 
moſt rig rg doled about to one another, beyond the 
| P 2 n_ exarnple. 
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example of any fwd time. It awakened 8 to the 
cries and rifings of the poor, and at laſt made them take 
notice that there was ſuch an imminent danger of fa- 
mine, that it became indiſpenſibly neceſſary to put a 
ſtop to the exportation: And by a long prorogation of 
parliament, which themſelves had ſo culpably adviſed, 
I that there was no other way left of doing it, but by an 
interpoſition of the royal power. I chooſe to uſe that 
word, though authority is the word uſed in the S—, 
from the T—, becauſe I marerially diſtinguiſh between 
the two 9 for reaſons 1 wall 1 TOs | 


„ . 
, On: the ocker hand, I nds SLY ve 
and lamentthe calamity produced by the want and dear- 
'neſs of proviſions, mentioned likewiſe in the ſpeech, I 
mean that ſpirit of inſurrection, riot and diſorder, that 
has gone forth, and rages in all corners of the king- 
dom, big with fire and ſword, to afflict a country, al- 
ready groaning under a weight and preſſure of evils, 
greater than ſhe can bear. It would ill become this 
place to palliate or excuſe on any account whatever, 
ſuch dangerous tumults and riots, much leſs to incite 
and encourage them, by ſaying as J have once heard it 
ſaid within theſe walls, by one ſworn to execute the 
laws, that the ſubjects, cruelly harraſſed by burthens 
and other greivances, impoſed upon them dy the le- 
5 giſlature, are made deſperate. This daring and law- 
Teſs expreſſion, I confeſs, related only to the juſtifica- 
tion of the American ſubjc&- in wanton rebellion. 
| God forbid chat I ſhould adopt the deteſtable language 
even ia favour of the Engliſh ſubject, taxed till the 
power of taxing can no further go, famiſhed, and 
15 rving. It mult, however, grieve one to ſee the 
8 nerves of government ſo totally relaxed, and its proper 
energy and vigour almoſt wholly loſt. The truth of 
the matter, and the root of the evil! is, we have had 
no government for ſome years, of, which i is much the 
| 5 pn ſame 
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ſame thing, we have had the form of it only, without” 


any reality, energy, « or ſp ow 1 ever from bag 
to worſe, | 


oa *** - 
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And the — —— in the blue ribbon has too good reaſon 
to put us in mind of what he told your — laſt year, that 
you would import rebellion from America. Would to 
God he had not been ſo true a prophet! The indul- 

gence ſhewn to Americans is not I fear! altogether - 
free of the blood that muſt be ſacrificed; in England, 
at the altars of juſtice; to reſtore and preſerve peace 
and good order, maintain authority and ſecure proper- | 
ty. Nor can I quit the blunders of adminiſtration in 
| this very corn buſineſs of that charge. I am afraid, 
the unſeaſonable, and extraordinary long prorogation 
of parliament which excluded the proſpe& of relief 
from famine, by a legal prohibition of the exportation, 
had no ſmall ſhare in producing the riots and rifings : 
And by a ſhameful blunder in the proclamation. againſt 
foreſtalling, miſreciting the laws it promulgates, a pre- 
tence, was given for the riotous people to ſeize the grain = (| 
for their own ule, under a miſtaken notion that the 
grain itſelf was forfeited, as the proclamation declares 
it to be, inſtead of a forfeiture, of the value of it, 
wich is what the miſrecited ſtatute enacts. 


I ſaid I approved of the embargo as thy. when 
laid on; but I do not approve, on the contrary I com- 
Plain of the preceeding conduct of adminiſtration, b 
which they brought themſelves into that lemma, 

_ which-neceſſitated them to adviſe his M— to that mea- 
ſure by what is called the royal authority. Aud as to 
the principles I have heard laid down to day, and the 
doctrine that has been advanced in juſtification of the 
legality of the embargo ; fo far am 1 from approving 
of them, or acquieſcing in them, that I cannot even hear 
e wh hence. declare they make all the Whig 
P i „ blood 
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miniſtration: But your — will allow me, in the firſt 
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tam). 
th boil; for, to uſe an expreſſion that has, oy 
I think, been miſerably miſapplied on the other ſide, 
theſe doctrines, if adopted, lay the ax to the root of | 
the conſtitution. They can tend to nothing but an 
utter ſubverſion of the power of parliament, and of 
the moſt fundamental and effential rights and liberties 


af the ſubject. Upon my word, if 1 did not know I 
Vas awake, I ſhould be apt to think I had been in a 


dream, and that ſome fairy midnight ſcene had car- 


5 AN imagination back an hundred and thirty or 


years, in an illuſory audience of fome of the 
. James or Charles, or their Lord Chan- 
cellors and lod Kroger for with no other ſtandard of 
the, prerogative, that I know of, will doch notions 


iguaze ;. and theſe. they will fit. 


I fhall hereafter endeavour to point out that "IA 
blage of circumſtances on which J found the com- 
plaint of blunder, inattention, and neglect in the ad- 


place, to conſider the general doctrine that has been 
drawn into the debate, as & ty much the moſt impor- 
tant matter, and what indeed principally called me 
up: I fay has been drawn into the debate, for ſure I 
am it could never have come from the meafure in 


| | - queſtion, if it had been allowed to reſt upon its true 


bortorn, with a claim to ſuck a fanQtion as could be 
given it by law: which ſanction, by the way, I fancy 
your —— will find neceſſary, notwithſtanding all thar 


has been ſaid in ſupport of the n as. 4 ga 


| exerciſe” of prerogati ive. 


The qoeſtion debated is, — e 
corn, the . freedom of exportation of which is 
permitted by many acts of parliament, and encourag- 


: ea iature bounty, is a prohibition according to 


lau,; a legal act of government, within the conſtitu- 


onal . ded hw ib ma of the crown or 13 
0 
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only a mere act of power, induced by an urgent ne- 
ceſſity in the ſtate, exceeding the true limits of the 

royal prerogative, but that ought, for its beneficial 
tendency and effect to be approved, and muſt be con- 
firmed by the ſanction of law, to Sr it * force, 
and valid operation. 


This queſtion comes to a — point, and it has 
been brought to that in the debate. A general pro- 
poſition muſt be maintained, and the general propofi- 
tion has beten maintained, that of any, and if of any, 
of every act of parliament, the king, with the adviee 
of the privy council, may ſuſpend the execution and 
effect, whenever his majeſty, ſo advifed, Judges it ne- 
ceſſary for the immediate ſafety of the . . 


I limit it ſo to give the propoſition fair play. I ſhall 
likewiſe, to be as candid as I can, add, becauſe it has 
been added, during the recefs of parliament : and if 

pleaſe, they ſhall have the other words too, when par- 
liament cannot be conveniently affembled. Such pre- 
ciſely is the propoſition that has been maintained in 
this debate. For God's ſake ! — — is this the doc- 

trine of the conſtitution ?-Is this doctrine that Engliſn- 
men will ſwallow? can it go down | I do not fay with 
your ——, will it with the moſt unread or unlearned 
in the conſticution ? if this is conſtitutional doctrine, 1 
make bold to pronounce the revolution, the glorious 
revolution! (as I have been taught to call, and to 
think it,) nothing but a ſucceſsfull rebellion, the moſt 
lawlefs and wicked invaſions of the rights of the 
crown, — and the bill of rights, that illuſtrious monu- 
ment of Engliſh liberty, the palladium and bulwark of 
the conſtitution, the moſt. falſe” and ſcandalous hbel 
that ever was publiſhed ; rhe moſt infamous impoſi- 


tion, both on prince and people, ever invented. James 


the ſecond neither abdicated, nor forfeited; he was 
. of his crown. His majeſty is an ufurger, and 
+ T4 Ne his 


* in this debate, is called a u hig, 


6 
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kis royal anceſtors, of bleſſed memory, even our great 
and glorious deliverer himſelf, have all been uſurpers; 


the act of ſettlement is a nullity, and your — are 


a generation of rebels, whoſe fathers revolted; many 
of you are not ——s of the —m. Pardon me th I am 
warm, I cannot help it. 


The —— at the head of the C— . ER Gebr. 


a zealous 
whig he calls himſelf; but he has defended the lega- 
lity of the embargo, by maintaining the very propo- 


ſition I have rehearſed. I ſay he has defended the. 

*- legality, for. we are not now debating the neceſſity, 
and the argument goes to exclude the method point- 
ed at in the — moved, of legalizing the meaſure, and 


validating i it, by a bill of indemnity. 


* - "aL has told us, he would prove his point 
from no leſs authorities, than the bill of rights, acts 
of parliament, and the uſage of the privy-couneil.- — 
Very reſpectable authorities indeed! who could deſire 
beiter? I ſhall conſider them all, as far as 1 am able ; 


to follow the — on memory 3. and I was as atten- | 
Ms VVV 


Now. to che propolitionz oa 1. 1 firſt 
ſpeak a word to the laſt part of it —the receſs of par- 


Lament, This is either an old, or a new diſtinction. 


If it is an old one, the — ſhould ſhew us where it is 
to be found; if it is a new one, he ſhould tell us what 


7 er warranted by the law of the land, has made 


But the truth is, it is the diſtinction of the day, 


4 ſuſpect it will never grow older; it is an alle- 
viation of the diſpenſing power, to ſweeten it to your 
— eaſe. tao nauſcous in the full _— po- 


e; . 


There was no fuch Giftinction 3 in the "Oy ahica the 

I»w-making, and the law-breaking prerogative walked 
forth at. non ride. 5 The + road that were then en- 
+2} 5 „ deavouring 


- 
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deavouring to eftabliſh the diſpenſing and ſuſpend- 
ing power, in their beſt moods, and when they were 
ſpeaking ſoft words to parliament, told them, that 
though they condeſcended to call them together, it 
was not becauſe they could not do without them; 

and that if parliament refufed what chey deigned to 
aſk, they would only be forced to uſe the other pow- . 
ers for attaining it, which God had given them. The 
concomitant, and the fatal principal of thoſe days was, 
that the rignts of parliament were ſo many conceſſions 
of the crown, reſumable ar pleaſure, and the calling 
them but à gracious compliment from the prince: 
and ſo the maxim of the idolaters'of prerogative, as 
then underſtood, that is of abſoluce and arbitrary 
power, was a Deo Rex, a Rege Lex. 15 


I cannot conceive the ground of this diſtinction as 
to the receſs of parliament. By the conſtitution as 
now modelled, parliament muſt always be in being, 
ready to be called, ſo much ſo, that even an expired 
| parliament.revives When neceſſary to be aſſembled, and 

another is not choſen. With regard to acts of par- 
liament, I know of no days, either fau/ti. or fefti, in 
which they deep. They are not like juriſdictions that 
may be evaded by going into a ſanctuary. They are 
of equal force, while in being, at all times, in all 
places, and oyer all perſons ; or, as Mr. Locke ſays, 
“ Laws, though made in a ſhort time, have a conſtant 
cc and laſting force.” Acts of the executive power 
are incident, temporary, and inſtantaneous; but acts 
of parliament are permanent, made as the general rule 
by which the ſubject is to live, and be governed, 


| Unleſs therefore it can be ſaid that the moment 
parliament breaks up the king ſtands in its place, and 
that the continuance of acts is conſigned i into his hands; 
he cannot of right ſuſpend, any more than he can 
make laws, both requiring the ſame power, The law - 
is above the king; and the crown, as well as the ſub- 
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ject, is bound by it, as much during the receſs, as in 


the ſeſſions of parliament; becauſe no point of time, 
nor emergent circumftance, can alter the conſtitution, 


or create a right not antecedently inherent. Theſe 


only draw forth into action the power that before exiſt- 


.ed, but was quieſeent. There is no ſuch prerogative 
in any hour or moment of time, as veſts the ſemblance 
of a legiſlative power in the crown. | 


If we next examine the foundation of W it 
will appear to be equally deſtitute of authority, as the 
other diſtinction. But it would be to tire your pati- 
ence unreaſonably, becauſe there is no ule in it, to en- 
ter into this argument at large. For who has ever 
read the arguments on ſhip-money, and the diſpen · 
fing power in former and bad reigns, that does not 


know, that a ſuppoſed neceſſity was the plea to juſtify 
the acts complained of? And the anſwer is ready in the 
mouth of every one, that if the crown is the judge 


of that neceſſity, the power is unlimited; becauſe the 
diſcretion of the prince, and his council, may apply 


it to any inſtance whatever: and ſo diſcretion degene- 


rates into deſpotiſm. Therefore the wiſdom of the 
conſtitution has excluded every diſcretion in the crown 

over poſitive ſtatute, and emancipated acts of parlia- 
ment'from the royal prerngative, leaving the power of 
ſuſpenſion, which is but another word for a temporary 


- repeal, to refide where the legiſlative is lodged, to 


which only it can belong; that is in king, lords and 


commons, who together conſtitute the only ſupreme 


fovereign authority of this government. Nor did 
partiament ever allow of the diſpenſing power, or any 


thing of the kind, becauſe it was exerciſed under the 


ſpecious pretence of the ſafety of the nation being 
concerned, and the whole kingdom i in danger, which 


was the uſual jargon, ad, if ue, | une moſt 
| bg Saga | =o | 
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- The. — and — — on the croſs bench, wWho like + 2 


true friend of liberty, has given us ſo excellent a de- 
finition of the conſtitution, as a government by law, 
(which I muſt do his — the juſtice to acknowledge has 
often come from his lips in this houſe) has very ac- 

curately ſtated the extent of the erown's diſeretion, 


in matters within the legal prerogative. H — — 
has truly ſaid, that in theſe the crown which is entruſt. 


ed with the power, and has the right to act, muſt be 


judge of the neceſſity and ſeaſon of acting, ſubject al- 


ways to the controul of that conſtitutional advice, by 
which the crown muſt act in all caſes. But theſe 
acls, as his — juſtly obſerved, are legal, not. becauſe 
they are neceſſary and proper, but becauſe they flow 
from the proper power; and they are legal and valid, 


though wrong in themſelves, till correfted ; as a legal 
power may be improperly exerciſed, for which the 


adviſers are reſponſible. But I heartily agree with 
his — that the conſtitution has entruſted the crown 


with oo. power to ſuſpend any act of parliament, 


under any circumſtances whatever; and with his —» 


I alſo declare I never ſhall, nor can, copſent to any 


ſuch power, being intruſted with the crown. 
For my own part it is difficult for me to form an 


idea of the neceſſity, in any cafe, of ſuſpending an 


act of parliament by royal authority; ; as the parlia- 
ment may always be aſſembled in time to prevent an 
 4rremediable evil from any ſtatute, Sword and famine 


theſe can poſſibly ever catch the nation in a caſe of 
unavoidable neceſſity, without culpable neglect. Inva- 


ſion is not the work, of an inſtant, and government 


muſt be totally aſleep, the miniſters, both at home 


and abroad dozing ſtrangely, if there is not intelli- 
gence in time to aſſemble parliament. . Scarcity, it is 
impoſſible, can ever come at a moment's. notice, ſo as 


5 to make famine ſtare us in the face; and even in the 


Preſent 


feem to be the moſt alarming evils; but neither of 


c 8 } 
preſent caſe it ĩs apparent, that the neceſſity which, a 


the inſtant, juſtified the embargo, was owing to an 
inattention that loads the authors of it, and reduces it 


to the caſe of Eſau's neceſſity, who ſold his birthright 
for a meſs of pottage, becauſe he had not been pru- 


dent enough to provide in time for ſatisfying his hun- 
ger at a cheaper rate. The Marquis of Hallifax has 
ſome words ſo applicable to this ſubject, that I cannot 
help quoting them. By the advantage of our ſitu- 
«ation, (ſays he) there can hardly any ſuch ſudden 


* diſeaſe came upon us, but the king may have time 


enough left to conſult with his phyficians in parlia- 


ment. Pretences indeed may be made, bur a real 


« neceſſity, ſo preſſing that no delay is to be admitted- 
* is hardly to be imagined; and it will be neither 
ic eaſy to give an inſtance of any ſuch thing for the 


«* time paſt, or reaſonable to preſume it will ever hap- yi, 


4 pen for the time to come. But if that ſtrange thing 
«© ſhould fall out, our conſtitution is not ſo ſtrait-laced 


'« 28 to let a nation die or be ſtifled; rather than it 


« ſhould be helped by any but the proper officers. 
«The caſes themſelves will bring the remedies along 
«with them.” This doQrine I can fubſctibe to in 
all its parts. But ſtill, I ſay, that if a clear caſe of 


- undeniable neceſſity. could be figured, the legality of 


the act done under that force would juſt ſtand where 
it did, upon the general principles of the conſtitution, 
and not the particular exigency of the inſtance, and 
the juſtification be effected by an ex Hoft fatto law, has 


not pointed at. For I apprehend it to be bad poli- 
ticks, and I ſhould amagine it worſe law, that any 


ſpecial caſe can ever derogate from a general fixed 
rule, ſuch as a fundamental law of the conſtitution. 


Let us therefore adi what road we will, Rin 


we come back to the general queſtion, has or has 


not the crown a right to ſuſpend an act of parlia- 
ment, in 1 caſe, or on any pretence Whatever? 
And 


— 
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And let the Aris: 288 tried on the houſe? s own 
authorities. | ; 


I begin with the loweſt and. laſt 3 8 
of the privy council. The — produced no inſtan- 
ces of this viage of the privy council, in prohibiting 
the exportation of corn. The preſent is the firlt we 
have been informed of. It is clear the queen's mini- 
ſters would not venture upon it in 1709. On the con- 
trary, when the queen was adviſed to call parliament 
on purpoſe to make proviſion for preventing famine, 
it is remarkable that ſhe tells them in the ſpeech 
from the throne, that ſhe had done all that ſhe could 
by law; referring to the proclamations iſſued againſt 
foreſtalling, &c. The queen was not adviſed even 
to uſe the device of laying on a general embargo, 
thereby to prevent the exportation of corn; tho” being 


in time of war, the crown had an undoubted right 


to lay an embargo. As that would have been uſing 
the war- power of embargoes indirectly for an other 
end than a war-purpoſe; ſuch an evaſion of the law _ 
was not judged wiſe or fit. In the ſame manner the 
example of the queen's reign was followed in 1756; 
which was alſo a time of war. Lord Hardwick would 
not then adviſe an embargo: We ſee at all other 
times of the like exigency, from an apprehenſion of 
ſcarcity, parliament has been conſtantly reſorted: to: 
And from the bare recital of the ſeveral acts of par- 
Jiament on the ſubject, as well the laws permitting the 
exportation, as thoſe temporary acts prohibiting it in 
times of ſcarcity, it is plain that there is not, perhapss 


another inſtance of a thing ſo well gaurded againſt 


the fangs of nere in practice as well as * 
e 5 . 


—— T he only example of this uſage mentioned 
by the — — was the prohibition of the exportation of 
gun-powder, which 1 is n laid on by the king 

55 
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end council. But to that there is a very ſhort anſwer, 


viz. that there is an expreſs proviſion in one of the 
acts that have been alluded to, the 12th of Charles 
the Second, allowing the king by proclamation to 


prohibit the exportation of gun-powder, though by 


the ſame act the exportation of it is permitted; which 
is an authority in point againſt, inſtead of being one 
for, the — —' argument. And this expreſs ſtatute 
proviſion, as to gun-powder, to avoid doubts upon 
prerogative powers, even in ſuch a caſe as that of 
warlike ſtores, proves how jealous parliament is of a 
diſpenſing power, and how ſcrupulous government has 


been to reft any thing upon conſtructive arguments 


of right, or cafes of neceſſity, to juſtify the Freren 
interfering with acts of parliament. 


In regard to the authority of acts of parliament, che 
only one mentioned by the — —, I think, was that 
converting the declaration of rights into a bill, and 
making it a ſtatute, We may therefore take both to- 
gether, the——s argument being founded on a com- 
pariſon of the declaration of the bill or ſtatute, and 
what the — — is pleaſed to call a difference between 


them, as if the bill limited and reſtrained the words 


in the declaration. 
They — — read from his own. copy the firſt article 


of the declaration of rights, preſented to the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, and verbatim recited in the 
bill, or act of parliament. The words of the article 
are, whereas King James,” &c. did ſo and ſo, by 


« aſſuming and exerciſing a. power of diſpenſing 
« with, and - ſuſpending laws, and the execution of 
* Jaws without conſent of parliament.” And ſays 


the — — this to be ſure is general, and would leave 


no latitude, but this is only. the claim as put in by 


the ſubject, and therefore when parliament came to 
enact upon the article, they reſtrained it, knowing that 
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it was impoſſible but there might be a neceſſity for 

the crown's ſuſpending ſome particular acts of parlia- 
ment, during the receſs of parliament. I appeal to 

your if this was not the -—s reaſoning pre- 

ciſely, and his very words, I marked them well, for 

J own oy ſupriſed me. 


And — the next reads on your — — the ſecond ar- 
ticle of the bill, in the enacting part, which ſtands 
thus (viz. declared by parliament) “ that the 
ce pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, or the 
i execution of laws by legal authority, as it has been 
e afſumed and exerciſed of late, is illegal.” Hence 
ſays the —— it is clear that parliament, when they 
came to make the ſtatute, would not deny every de- 
gree or kind of a diſpenſing power in the crown, bur 
only is exerciſed of late, that is by King James. 


I confeſs the reaſoning aſtoniſhed me, and I think it 


could not convince y— or any tan living, if the 
thing refted on the very words the — has read, to 
prove his diſtinction between the declaration and the 
enacting bill. 


_ kiftory of theſe words as exerciſed of late is 
well known, They were an amendment made by 
the lords to the bill to ſave ſome old charters and 
grants, with non obflantes: And to ſecure againſt all 
diſpenſations whatever with ſtatutes in time to come, 
there is a clauſe in the end of the act, declaring that 
no diſpenſation by a0n- obſti nante of or to any ſtatute, 
ſhould be thereafter allowed, except a diſpenſation be 
allowed in ſuch ſtatute. But what was the diſpenſing 
power exerciſed of late by King James ? It was only 
diſpenſing with penal laws; that is, a remitting or 
dilpenſing with Penalties inflicted by act of parlia- 
ment in certain caſes: And even that fort of diſpen- 
ſation, or exerciſe of the diſpenſing power by King 
James, is condemned "7 the bill of rights as illegal. 


Theſe 


rc ne — — 
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Tn add cherefbre upon which the — — has 
laid ſo much ſtreſs, furniſh one particular remark, but 
it is moſt unfavourable to the purpoſe for which he 
has quoted them. Your — will have prevented me 
in it, by recollecting what I had juſt now mentioned. 
For tho' King James undertook to ſhew, by the 
means of his corrupt judges, that a power in the 
king to diſpenſe with law. was law, the only acts of. 
parliament upon which he made his eſſay of the diſ- 
penſing and ſuſpending power were the penal ſtatutes 
againſt non-· conformity: from which for the ſake of 
the Papiſts, he gave a general exemption, by the 
lump, to all his ſubjects. He took that method, be- 
cauſe parliament had remonſtrated againſt his dipen- 
fing with the Teſt-Act, in favour of the Roman Ca- 
- tholick officers he employed : And the language which 
the parliament held in that remonſtrance deſcrves our 
| moſt particular notice. They told the king, © that 
« the conſequences of diſpenſing with that law, with- 
«. out an act of parliament were of the greateſt con- 
& cern to the rights of the ſubject, and to all the 
& laws,” King James ſuſpended no acts of parlia« 
ment befides theſe penal laws; and to penal laws only 
did the judges he corrupted extend that ſhameful 
opinion for the diſpenſing power, which they gave 
judicially in a particular caſe; an opinion grounded 
upon ſuch notable reaſons as theſe, „ that the laws 
« of England were the king's laws, and therefore it 
« wasan incident, inſeparable prerogative of the Kings 
„% of England, as of all other ſovereign princes, to 
ho. diſpenſe with all penal laws; and that it was not a 
© truſt inveſted in, or granted to the king, but the 
« antient remains of the ſovereign power of the Kings 
„ of England, which never had been taken from 
* tbem, nor could be.“ Let for diſpenſing with and 
ſuſpending theſe penal laws only, laws that in ſo far 


as oy" affected Proteſtant Deſſenters were truly a 
MON 
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grievance, and therefore were repealed after the revo- 
lution, did the eſtates of this kingdom dethrone 
King James: And it was declared in the bill of rights, 
that the pretended power of diſpenfing with laws, or 
the execution of laws by legal authority, as it had 


been ſo aſſumed and exerciſed of late, was illegal. ag 


What then muſt we think, in theſe times, of ſuch a 
conſtruction, as is now held out of the bill of rights, 
which attempts to invalidate and pervert the great 
charter of the revolution, by ſetting up, as a prero- 
gative of the crown, a right, in all-caſes of neceſſity, 
to diſpenſe with all laws, touching our liberty, and 
our property? — a right to which in theſe inſtances 
K. James the IId, with his moſt —— Judges never 
dared to aſpire. | 


But my wonder is not confined to the s conſtrue- 
tion or interpretation of theſe words. For I am ut- 
terly at a loſs to underſtand how the — got at the 
ſecond article of the enacting bill, without reading 
the firſt; or how he took the W700 article alone of 
the bill for the whole echo of the firſt article of the 
declaration or claim of rights recited in it, as the 
preamble of the enacting part, when the half of the 
anſwer to the firſt article of the claim or declaration 
is in the firſt article of the bill. But however the — _ 
may have paſt over that firſt article of the enacting 
part, I dare ſay it is not out of any of your — me- 
mory. Heat the words of it. (Art. 1. of the en- 
acting bill) Declare that the pretended power of 
4 ſuſpending of laws, or the execution of laws, by 
legal authority, without conſent of parliament, is 
& illegal;” the very preciſe letters and words of the 
firſt article of the declaration, or claim of rights, only 
leaving out the word diſpenſing, becauſe that it is made 
an article by itſelf in the ſecond of the enacting bill. 
After reading this firſt article of the enacting part of 


the bill, I RO need not aſk- your —, or the — 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, where: the limitation is, in that article, on | 
which his — has founded his whole argument? Nor 
will the — deny that the firſt article is as much a part 
of the act of parliament as the ſecond. Moſt un- 
doubtedly there is not the leaſt difference between the 
bill and the claim in this general, unlimited and un- 
reſtrained poſition, that the pretended power of ſuſpend- 
ing of laws, or the execution oflaws, by legal authority, 
- without conſent of parliament, is illegal; every word 
of which is emphatical. And ſo parliament in the 
ſame bill enacts, that all and fingular the rights 
«© and liberties aſſerted and claimed in rhe faid decla- 
_ *© ration, are the true, antient, and indubitable rights 

c and liberties of the people of this kingdom, and 
4c ſhall be fo efteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, 
« and taken to be; and that all and every the parti- 
te culars aforeſaid ſhall be firmly and ſtrictly holden 
« and obſerved, as they are expreſſed in the ſaid de- 
8 « claration; and all officers and miniſters whatſoever 
* ſhall ſerve their ngjeſticy and their fucceffors accor- 


ding to the ſame.” es is 
The — fays it is a narrow Py illiberal idea ho 


te crown has not, or ought not to have, a power, 


for the publick good, to ſuſpend an act of parliament. 
1 do not know what the ——<s notions of liberality 


are, or how liberal his own ideas may be. Extraor- 


dinary liberality received, may beget extravagant re- 


turns. Profufion in giving may produce vaſt compli-- 


ance in yielding; and to whom much is given, of them 
' the more will be required. A great authority ſays, 
that gifts blind even the wiſe. For my part I con- 
fes, I have no opinion of that liberality of which the 
conſtirution is the ſubject. Of the conſtitution no 
man can be too ſparing or abſtemious. She has coſt 
much, and ſhe is worth all that ſhe has coſt, and with- 
. put it, every thing elſe will be of little value. I hope 
| e ſhall ever —_ TY — to be nern to — 
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the expence of your fellow-fubjects. Slices of "AY 


conſtitution, are the laſt thing 1 will give away, not 


ſhall I conſent to maim it, to gratify any . or to 
juſtify any meaſure. 


As tothe —s queſtion , what would be the diſtreſs 
on many occaſions, if there was in no caſe a power 
in the crown, to ſuſpend an act of parliament ? After 
the words of the bill, that is the ſtatute of rights, 
which I have quoted, I will give no other anſwer 
than this, that they exclude totally, ' abſolutely, and 
in the moſt general terms poſſible, any ſuch power: 
And I am yet to learn what poſterior ſtatute has re- 
pealed one article of the bill of rights, or veſted in 
the crown, or the privy council ſuch a ſort of chan- 
cery powers, to ſuſpend laws and acts of parliament, 
or ſuggeſtions of equity, or expediency, for the ſafety 
or relief of the ſubject: Nor do I ſee that ſuch an 
alteration would be an amendment of the conſti- 
tution, I think it would deſtroy it. to the very 

foundation. i 


Me have had a obilofaphical argument upon. pre- 
rogative, to prove that the prohibition in queſtion 
was a legal exerciſe of legal prerogative: and Mr» 
Locke's authority has been quoted, a page or two 
of whoſe r on eee the — in my eye 
has rede. 


Nobody has greater reſpect for Mr. Locken writ- 
ings then I have; yet if I found any thing in them 
that did not ſquare with the ſettled fundamentals of 
the conſtitution, I ſhould not be moved by him, It 
is highly improper, I am afraid, to enter here into a 
general diſcuſſion of Mr. Locke's ideas, and nothing 
but the difference, I will add the juſtice, due to ſo 
venerable a name, would have made me go into this. 
But I beleive Mr. Locke and I do not at all differ, 
and I think he is miſunderſtood, when brought as an. 


KO authority 
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authority on the other fide. It is not doing him 


Juſtice ; for ſurely there was not a man in England 
a greater enemy to the diſpenſing power then him- 


ſell. = 5 
Prerogative, is a word that has been the occa- 


f fion of great wranglings, and certainly the princes of 


the houſe of Stuart underſtood by it arbitrary power, 
or ſomething ſo very near it as not to be diſtinguiſh- 
able. I have a very ſimple notion of it, and it is 
this, that prerogative is that ſhare of the government 
Which, by the conſtitution is veſted in the king alone. 


Lord Coke, after giving the etymology of the word 
as denominated from the moſt excellent part, becauſe | 


5 the king muſt be firſt aſked before any law is made, 


ſays, © the prerogative comprehends all the powers, 
" pre-eminences, and privileges which the law giveth to 
cc the crown.” It is no diſtin& or ſeplrate inheri- 
tance in the ctown oppoſed to the intereſt - of his 
people. It is a truſt ad communem totius populi ſalutem, 
Juſt as much as the powers of parliament are, Now 
I can never conceive the prerogative to include a 
power of any ſort to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with laws, 
for a reaſon ſo plain that it cannot be overlooked. 
unleſs becauſe it is plain; and that is, that the great 
branch: of the prerogative is the executive power of 
government, the duty of which is to ſee to the execution 
of the laws, which can never be done by diſpenſing 
with or ſuſpending them. 1 


When Mr. Locke ſpeaks of the as, as acting 
eien againſt law, or of the laws themſelves 
yielding to the executive, it is far from his meaning 


tat the prerogative or executive can diſpenſe with 
or ſuſpend laws. His example makes it clear, viz. 
that of pardoning offenders where the law condemns, 
which is certainly undoubted prerogative. There the 
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in its conſequences, and in a particular inſtance : And 
though the king can pardon, he cannot beforehand, 
even in a particular inſtance, diſpenſe with the law. 
The expreſſion of acting againſt law, is perhaps not 
well choſen, but it is evident Mr. Locke intended 
to expreſs no more than this, that the erown can by par- 
don (for inſtance) prevent that execution which the 
law would effect. As for the other inſtance mention- 
ed by Mr. Locke of the law yielding, viz. pulling 
down a houſe to ſtop a fire, it is a clear inacuracy: 
for that has nothing in the world to do with prero- 
gative, or even with magiſtracy, no more than the 
throwing goods overboard to keep a ſhip from ſinking, 
It is an inſtantaneous act of ſelf-defence, to authorize. 
which no man waits for, nor needs ſeek the order of 
a magiſtrate. The fact of danger which is viſible, 
Juſtifies it in law, juſt as the danger of a ſhip juſtifies 
in law the throwing goods overboard: and both acts 
are legal, and allowed by all the laws in the world, 
No body ever heard or read of a proclamation or, 
edict from the ſovereign to pull down a houſe in the 


midſt of a conflagration. So that if Mr. Locke's 


whole definition of prerogative is taken together and 
fairly expounded by what he himſelf ſays, it will be 
found he perfectly agrees with what other ſound 
conſtitutionaliſts have advanced, that ** prerogative 
is a power in the perſon of the ſovereign, to com- 
c mand or act in matters not repugnant to the law, 
„ or for which the law has not provided, and certain 
acts of grace and favour, which the king might _ 
ce exerciſe. with regard to ſome particular perſons, 
ce provided theſe acts were not very prejudicial to the 
&« reſt of the nation,” Let Mr. Locke be but allowed 
_ to ſpeak in his own words, and no error can be drawn 
from them, His reaſoning in ſupport of what he 
_ calls, the law yielding to prerogative or the executive 


is e & Since many accidents may happen, wherein 
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'« a ſtrict and rigid obſervation ( he ſhould have ſaid 
*© execution) of the laws may do harm, and a man 
* may come ſometimes within the reach of the law, 
& which makes no diſtinction of perſons, by an ac- 
tion that may deſerve reward and pardon, tis fit the 
| © ruler ſhould have a power in many caſcs to mi- 
< tigate the ſeverity of the law, and peron ſome 

offenders. 


And in the other places alluded to, where 80 ſpeaks 
of prerogative acting againſt law, he reaſons thus, 
« For ſince in ſome governments the law-making 
„ power is not always in being, and as uſually. too 
* numerous, and too ſlow for the diſpatch requiſite 
* to execution; and becauſe it is alſo impoſſible to 
te foreſee, and ſo by laws to provide for all accidents 
<< and neceſſities that may concern the public, or to 
© make ſuch laws as will do no harm, if they are exe- 
es cuted with inflexible rigour on all occaſions, and 
* upon all perſons that may come in their way, there- 
« fore there is a latitutde left to the executive power, 
© to do many things by choice, which the laws do 
© not preſcribe.” Mark the laſt words! which the 
Jaw does not prefcribe, He does not ſay of doing 
things to make laws of no force. Nor in any one 
place of the book does he ſpeak of prerogative as 
having a power to ſuſpend any law. On the contrary, 
he largely handles the power of poſitive laws over 
the prerogative itſelf, to declare limitations of it; 
and ſheys the abſurdity of calling ſuch limitations 
eneroachments upon the prerogative: And he is very 
clear and expreſs © that the ligiſlature is the ſu- 
e preme power of the common wealth, and that no 
e edit of any body elſe, in what form ſoever con- 
. ceived, or by what power ſoever backed, can have 
& the force and obligation of a law, which has not 
- & its ſanction from that legiflature dice the pub- 


yh lic has choſen and Pont, and that no obedi- 
e 


L.) 
6c ence is due but ultimately to the ſupreme . 
c which is the legiſlature.” | 


Any author may be miſunderſtood 57 tak ing as: 
tached pieces of his writings, and that only can ren- 
der Mr. Locke's ſenſe of this matter dark or ob- 
ſcure; though I do not think he is always nicely cor- 
rect in his expreſſion. 


For one inſtance, he ſays, in one place, that the 
« ſupreme power cannot take from any man any part 
4 of his property without his conſent, becauſe the 
c end of government is to ſecure property.” Yet 
would not any man be juſtly laughed at to produce 
this ſentence from Mr. Locke, to prove that parlia- 
ment could not diveſt the owners of the property of 
the houſes which the bank has thrown down in Thread- 
needle-ſtreet, upon giving them a compenſation ? Mr. 
Locke knew better than to doubt ut; though that 
ſingle ſentence, if it ſtood by itſelf, * import a 
contrary opinion. | 


A great deal has been ſaid on this occafion by the 
— who has quoted Mr. Locke, upon a few other 


words of that great author, where he ſays, that “ if 
* there comes to be a queſtion between the execu- 


< tive power and the people, about a thing claimed 
< as prerogative, the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch 


<< a prerogative to the good or hurt of the people f 


will eaſily decide that queſtion. And the argu- 
ment drawn from theſe words is to ſhew that the 
tendency of the embargo in queſtion, to the good, 
and not to the hurt of the people, muſt decide for the 
legality of the meaſure, as an exerciſe of legal pre- 
rogative. But I muſt ſay there never was, in my 
poor apprehenſion, an argument founded in a grea- 
ter miſtake,' or an author more unſeaſonably enced, 


Mr. Locke is not here ſpeaking of the tendency 
of a ** act done in exerciſe of a right of pteroga · 
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tive, as a rule to decide the legality of that particular 
act: he ſpeaks, (and his words are plain) of the ten- 

dency, that is, the general tendency of the exerciſe 
of a power or thing claimed as a prerogative, as a 
rule by which the queſtion may be decided, whether 
that power or thing claimed as a prerogative, be really 
2 legal prerogative, or only an uſurpation. And moſt 
undoubtedly it may be a ſafe rule of deciſion. It is 
upon that very rule that I, and I truſt every Eng- 
liſhman in his ſenſes does, and for ever will decide, 
that a ſuſpending power is not, cannot be a legal pre- 
rogative, in any circumſtances, or under any pretence 
whatſoever, becauſe the tendency of the exerciſe of 
| ſuch a prerogative is deſtructive to the conſtitution. 
I fay the tendency of the exerciſe: for it tends to 
render acts of parliament uncertain, and to bring 
poſitive law under the diſcretion, that is the pleaſure 
of the crown, and conſequently to ſet the whole rights 
and liberties of the ſubject afloat, ſo that no man 
can for a moment be ſure of the law, though it is 
his inheritance and birth-right. Then e it would 
be vis menſura juris. 


Far therefore, am I mend airing with Mr. Locke, 
1 what he ſays in the words quoted. I find myſelf 
at full liberty to expreſs my approbation of his rea- 
ſoning. I adopt his rule of dicifion of that great 
queſtion, whether a thing claimed as a prerogative, be, 
orought to be one. And I alſo heartily concur with Mr. 
 Locke's ſentiments in the only other quotation that 
has been read from him, that when that great 
ce queſtion does ariſe; (and it muſt be the greateſt 
ce of misfortunes when it does) between an executive 
« and a legiſlative power, conſtituted as ours are, 
« there is no judge on earth to decide it; and there- 
ce fore the remedy is the appeal to Heaven, that is, 
.© to the ſword.” On that principle do I approve 
and juſtify the conduct of thoſe great and brave men, 
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who maintained our liberties at the expence of their 
lives, -they firſt contended for them in parliament, by. 
force of reaſon, and particularly againſt the diſpenſ- 
ing power of the crown; and when the obſtinacy of 
unhappy princes, enſlaved with the notions of arbi- 


trary power, which they called prerogative, left no 


other option but to ſubmit to the uſurpation of the 
crown, or to fight, they drew their ſwords, and 
Heaven, to which they appealed, propitious to Eng- 
liſh Liberty, juſtified their cauſe, and crowned it with 
ſucceſs. In that extremity it was their right, their 
undoubted right, upon the doctrine of legal reſiſtance, 


which is incorporated in this conſticution, to take the 


field againſt the princes who were the enemies of their 
people, the oppreſſors of their liberties, For as Mr. 
Locke truly ſays, in the forcible expreſſions that have 
been read by the «© The people have by a law. 
< antecedent, and bene to all poſitive laws of 


„ men, reſerved that ultimate determination to them- 
& ſelves, which belongs to all mankind, when there 


lies no appeal on earth, viz. to make their appeal 
„ to Heaven: and this judgment they cannot part 


c with.” That, (to uſe the Marquis of Hallifax's 


words, a little, and but a very little differently appli- 
ed) © is the hidden power in this conſtitution, which 
« would be loſt if it was defined; a certain myſtery, 
3 by virtue of which a nation may at ſome critical 

« times, be (as ours has been) ſecured from ruin: 
e but then it muſt be kept as a myſtery: it is ren- 


deered uſeleſs, when touched by unſkilful hands; 


« and no people ever had, or deſerved to have that 
power, WHICH, was ſo unwary as to ANA their 
«+ claim to it.” | 


I think I might with great ſafety to the queſtion 
before us, leave the authority of Mr. Locke, with- 
out any apprehenſion of the leaſt impreſſion from it. 
But as eh doctrine of wc has been brought on 

| the 


or ought to be a legal prerogative. | 955 
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bother hand, if a e Power vere exerciſed in 


bi 
the carpet, I cannot diſmiſs it without a few words. 


more; becauſe I think it is of importance that it 


ſhould be ſtated upon its true grounds; and I ſhall : 
endeavour to do it very ſhortly. _ 


I admit, as in this very caſe before us, (the neceſſity 
being allowed) that a power which is not legal pre- 


rogative, may be exerciſed for the good of the peo- 
ple: and fo I will allow too, that the moſt legal pre 


rogative that exiſts may be exerciſed to the hurt of 


the people. But as the hurtful exerciſe of a legal 


prerogative, in a particular inſtance, will not make 


the prerogative ſo hurtfully exerciſed, ceaſe to be a 


legal prerogative, or prove that the general tendency 
of ſuch a prerogative is to the hurt of the people, 
and therefore that it ought not to be a prerogative; . 
ſo neither will a beneficial exerciſe, in a particular in- 
ſtance, of an illegal or uſurped prerogative, change its 
nature and general tendency, ſo as to decide that it is 


b 


I will explain myſelf, chough I hardly think it ne- 
ceſſary, by examples. It is the undoubted preroga- 
tive of the crown, to declare war, make peace, and 
treaties, to create peers, and to pardon offenders. 


And the general tendency of the exerciſe of all theſe 
prerogatives, is for the good, and not for. the hurt of the 


people. The conſtitution has therefore veſted theſe 


powers in the crown, and they are legal prerogative. 


But who will deny that any one of theſe prerogatives 


may be improperly and hurtfully exerciſed ? If they 
are, the adviſers of the crown are reſponſible, though 


the power exerciſed is legal, and the acts valid. As 


- the — and — on the croſs bench truly ſaid, when the 


king makes war, it is war to all its conſequences, 


however improperly the crown may have been adviſed 


in taking the meaſure; and ſo of the reſt. On the 


an 
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an inſtance never ſo benificial, the power is not a le- 
gal prerogative, and is not to be endured, becauſe of 
its dangerous tendency, nevertheleſs, the particular act 
done, under colour or pretence of ſuch a power, if in 
itſelf for the advantage of the people, will not ceaſe to 
be ſo, however illegal the power to do the act may be. 
Let me only juſt aſk, as it comes in my way, and 
may in ſome reſpects be particularly applicable to the 
| Caſe of the embargo under conſideration—Could the 
crown. now legally create a foreigner a peer, becauſe 
it is the general. prerogative of the crown to make 
_ peers, when the act of ſettlement has in that particular 
inſtance, reſtrained the general prerogative of the 
crown? certainly not. And for the ſame reaſon, even 
ſuppoſing it to have been at any time an inherent 
power in the crown to prohibit the exportation of 
corn, the crown cannot now do it, as poſitive ſtatute - 
has clearly diveſted the crown of the power. 


What 1 have faid is, I think, ſufficient to ſhew, 
that Mr. Locke is very much miſunderſtood and miſ-— 
applied, in the words laſt referred to, which have 
been much inſiſted upon, when they are produced 
as an authority to prove, that the tendency of the 
embargo to the good of the people, is the rule for 
deciding if it is an exerciſe of a legal prerogative or 

not. I will even venture to ſay, Mr. Lock's words 
are a clear authority upon my fide, to prove, as far 
as the reaſoning and opinion of that great writer can 
do it, that the diſpenſing or ſuſpending power, which 
is the only thing that can be named as a prerogative, 
under or by virtue of which the embargo - is laid, is 
not and cannot be a prerogative. 


I will however go yet a ſtep farther, and 1 "INE 

I ſhall ſatisfy y—, that the uſe made of this autho- 
rity of Mr. Locke, taken as the — has ſtated and 
| explained it, even upon his own argument, is as dan- 
gerous 
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gerous and unſatisfaftory as any thiog can be; For 
— ſuppoſe for once, it was the tendency of a par-' 
ticular a& that was to decide for or againſt the lega- 
lity of that act, as an exerciſe of a legal prerogative, 
J only aſk, what would be a more uncertain or dan- 


gerous rule of deciſion, with regard to the ſuſpenſion 


of an act of parliament by the crown, if the deci- 


ſion is to be with the crown; and conſequently, accord- 


ing to the argument, the legality of the act to depend 
upon the crown's deciſion? I ſay, what more uncer- 
. tain or dangerous rule of decifion? I do not fay but 

a caſe may be put, ſo ſtrong, that there cannot a- 
mong men be a doubt as to the tendency of a parti- 
cular act of ſuſpenſion, as in the very inſtance of 
| Prohibiring the exportation of corn, when famine is 
ſtaring you in the face; and in ſuch a caſe, the crown 
would decide juſt as every other perfon would. At 
the ſame time, one may affirm, that even that caſe is 
not ſuch an one as will always admit of an abſolute 
mathematical certainty ;- for men may be, and they 
often are, divided in opinion as : the appearances 


of ſcarcity, whether real or not, and to what degree; 


and conſequently whether it is fit to prohibit the ex- 


portation of corn or not. But ſuppoſing that to be 


one clear caſe, I aſk, how many more clear ones can 
be mentioned? And I am intitled to aſk: the queſtion, 
becauſe if a power in the crown to diſpenſe with an 
act of parliament, for the good of the people, is the 


foundation of prohibiting exportation, ſuppoſing ex- 
portation te be authorized by act of parliament, the 


ſame. diſpenſing power may be exerciſed as to other 
acts of parliament, on the like ground of the good 


of the people; and ſo muſt extend to the whole ſtature 15 


book. Now , how many caſes are there, in which all 


mankind ene to a man, be agreed, that it was for 


the good of the people to ſuſpend any one particular act 


1 os What act is it, that if a queſtion of 


repeal 
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repeal were in parliament, — and t o—h 
— e might not be divided in opinion about? ſome 
thinking it of a tendency for the good of the people, 
others thinking the contrary, and the people without 
doors alſo divided in opinion. Would it then be a 
ſafe rule to make any one act of parliament, in the 
general view of things, depend on the deciſion of the 
crown, for a ſuſpenſion, be it never ſo ſhort, which 
is nothing elſe than a temporary repeal? Or is that 
a2 rule, upon which to reſt or truſt the deciſion of the 
legality of any particular act of a ſuſpending power 
exerciſed by the crown? I will not, I need not, 
lengthen the argument. It is clear nothing could be 
2 more dangerous, uncertain, and arbitrary rule: no- 
thing ſo naturally tending to found a deſpotic power 
in the crown over acts of parliament. And therefore 
nothing can be ſo: fallacious or miſapplied an argu- 
ment, as that drawn from Mr. Locke, explaining his 
words in ſuch a ſenſe. His rule would not apply: 
it could not even to particular acts or exerciſes of 
any power or prerogative. He did not intend ſo to 
apply it. As a rule with regard to one or another 
general power claimed as a prerogative, it is a ſound 
and ſafe one; and he applies it no otherwiſe himſelf : 
But, as I ſaid, it is not only foreign to the purpoſe, 
as it has been applied in the argument, but it is clear- 
ly againſt' the thing contended for by thoſe who do 
apply, or rather miſapply it in that manner. ; 


One ſingle] remark I muſt be allowed to make, 


| before. I clofe my obſervations upon Mr. Locke's a- 


thority, The laſt ſ——a of P t ſet out with 
the wildeſt doctrines, extracted piecemeal from the 
ſame Mr. Locke, in favour of liberty; of liberty run 
mad with notions extravagant, ridiculous, exploded, 
and thank God! by the whole ligiſlature condemned. 
This —n begins with e again extracted 
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alſo piecemeal by the ſame perſons, from the ſame 
author, trumpeting forth a tone of tyranny, more 
hateful, and more dangerous, becauſe more extenſive, 
than any promulgated i in the worſt reign of the worſt 


of the Stuarts. I hope, theſe will meet with the 
fame contempt as the others did. . is Wo 
que of both. 


Aſter all — — what is this old and ſtale. e 


: ment now revived, as to the tendency of the exerciſe 
of a prerogative for the good, and not for the hurt 
of the people? What is it, I ſay, taking things on 
à general view, but the exploded argument of ne- 
ceeſſity repeated in other words? The wildeſt bigot to 
prerogative, or abſolute power, (if I may imitate the 


enthuſiaſm of the —— and 's ex- 
preſſion who ſpoke of the wildeſt zealots for liberty} 


I fay, the wildeſt bigot to prerogative never. pretended, 
that any prerogative whatever, the diſpenſing power 
- itſelf, could or ought to be exerciſed, but for the 
good of the people; the prince indeed always being 


judge of that. Even Manwaring and Sibthorp them- 


ſelves would not have ſaid otherwiſe; — thoſe mon- 


ſters of men, who proſtituted the pulpit, to preach 
the impious and nonſenſical doctrines, that if princes 


«commanded things againſt the laws of God or of 
nature, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects were bound to 
4 undergo the puniſhment, without reſiſting, railing, 
« or reviling. 
* to obſerve the laws of the realm concerning the 
3 ſubjects rights and liberties, but that his royal will, 
e in impoſing taxes without conſent of parliament, 
© bound the ſubjeGs conſcience; upon pain of eternal 
, damnation” Even theſe men, and their ſtu- 


And that the king is not bound 


| pid doctrines, ſuppoſe that what was done by the 
prince ſhould be for the public good; and that what 
was not ſo, was in itſelf wrong; as certainly what is 


1 againſt the laws of God or ot nature mud be; and 
8 | a, therefore, 
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tively obeyed, for which reaſon they wickedly and ſenſe- 
leſsly ſay they ought to be obeyed paſſively, by ſuffering 
puniſhment. But did not every prince who exerciſed 


the diſpenſing or diſabling power, pretend that he 
did it for the good of the people, and that the par- 


therefore as they admit, could not in conſcience be ac- 


ticular acts by which it was exerciſed were for the 


beſt ends? Look at James the IIds declarations for 
liberty of conſcience. What more ſpecious pretences 


could be deviſed than are mentioned in thoſe acts of 
the diſpenſing power? To unite the hearts and af- 


( fections of his ſubjects to God in religion, to him 
„ in loyalty, and to their neighbours in chriſtian love 
© and charity.” For theſe great and good purpoſes, 
„ he thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prero- 
c pative royal and abſolute power, which all his ſub- 


- 


s jects were to obey, without reſerve, to grant his 


0 royal toleration.” And for that purpoſe, «© with 


e the conſent of his privy council, by his ſovereign 


© authority, prerogative royal, and abſolute power, 
he ſuſpends, ſtops, and diſables all laws or acts of 
© parliament made or executed;” and fo forth. 


Theſe are the words uſed in one, and they are only 
a little ſoftened, but not ſubſtantially varied, in an- 
other of the declarations of this ſort. 


Part of that ſame very illegal act of the 388 
power, the declaration in favour of liberty of con- 


ſcience, unqueſtionably was, in its tendency, for the 


good of the people. The firſt part of ic, artfully in- 


troduced to colour all the reſt, is a toleration to proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, exempting them from the abſurd pe- 
nalties of non- conformity. But did that teadency of the 


exerciſe make either the particular exerciſe, or the pre- 


tended prerogative exerciſed, legal? No. It was equally 


an exerciſe of che diſpenſing power, and conſequently 


equally illegal in favour of proteſtant diſſenters as of 
Papiſts, — the e was very different in re- 


gard 


K 


: gard to the two. And accordingly when government 
. came to itſelf, and was upon a right foot, one of the 
firſt acts paſſed after the Revolution was, for exempt- 
ing proteſtant diſſenters from the penalties of thoſe 
grievous laws that affected them. The preamble of 
the act adopts the very motives with which K. James 
Save a colour to his declaration; and the act itſelf is 
3 the beſt proof in the world, if the fact needed one, 
' © thar the tendency of K. James's exerciſe of the illegal · 
38 ly afſumed power, was ſo far for the good of the peo- 
ple. Ver that very act of K. James was one of thoſe 
|  _- that coſt him his crown, and, as I have ſaid before, | 
ſtands the very point condemned by the ſecond article 
of the bill of rights, as exerciſed of late, without any 
diſtinQion as to the tendency of any part of it; though 
| the poſterior a& of exemption manifeſts the opinion 
5 of parliament that one part of it tended to the good 
- of the people. The difference is this: the act of par- 
liament was the conſtitutional relief from the grievance; 
the act of K. James, let its tendency, in any part, be 
what it would, was, in the whole of it, the exerciſe of 
a nunconſtitutional and uſurped power, againſt law, and 
in its tendeney dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
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1 will venture to ſay, that there i is not any one noti- 8 
on more exploded, and more condemned by the ſtatute 


; book than that notion of the tendency of acts for the 
| public good being ſufficient to make them legal: and t 
indeed it is one of the wildeſt notions that ever entered t 
the mind of man; for it goes to cut up all govern- 8 
ment by the ors, and to make every. man a judge 4 
it and law-giver for himſelf. 1 might have ſaid, that ſ: 
1 it is condemned and exploded by all morality and ſt 
1 ſound divinity; avowed and profeſſcd only by Jeſuits, i 
1 : and ſuch diabolical caſuiſts. But J ſay, loo only to uh 
= the ftatute book. What is the language of all your th 
acts * e N — great occaſions? 1 is 
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need not mention rhoſe in our own memory, Dad. 


after the rebellions 1745 and 1715, on purpoſe to ins 
demnify thoſe who had done acts for «the public ſer- + 
vice againſt law, and that could hot be. juſtifled by | 
law, as the ſtile of the ſtatutes run. Let me only re- 
fer your to one of the firſt acts paſſed after thje 
Revolution, ** the” a& for preventing vexatious ſuits 
againſt ſuch, as acted in order to bring in their majeſ- 


ties, or for their ſervice.” What does it ſay? 
«© Whereas about the time of his majeſty's glorious 
c enterprize for delivering this kingdom from popery 
and arbitrary power, and in aid and purſuance of 
** the ſame, divers lords, gentlemen, and other good 
60. people, well affected to their country, did act, &c. 
in which proceedings, ſome force, &c. was una- 


6 voidable, which in a time of common peace and 


< ſafety, would not have been warrantable; and alſo 
« fince their Majeſties happy acceſſion to the crown, 


OY 


c by reaſons of the wars and troubles raiſed: and oc- 


c caſioned by the enemies of their majeſties and this 


c kingdom, divers like matters and things have been 
6 done; all of which were neceſſary and allowable, + 
„ in regard to the exigence of public affairs, and 
e ought to be juſtified, and the in em 


c« therein indemnified, 1 &c. | 


Surely, es pets 8 ever there were acts that . 


tended to the good of the people, theſe mentioned in 
this act were: acts to reſcue the kingdom, its 
religion and laws, "A ruin and deſtruction; and 


done at a time, of all others, when no law could be 


ſaid to be in force, but the law of nature, which 


ſtimulated and juſtified what was done, the govern- 


ment being totally diſſolved; ſo that one might fay 


there exiſted no law of the land to be tranſgreſſed, or 


| that couldbe a ground of action or charge, as where there 


is no law there can be no tranſgreſſion, Yet. even for 


Vor. II. is | 7 "0 
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uch acts . acts neceſſary and . as the 
ſtatute ſpeaks, and done under ſuch circumſtances: of 
a ſuſpenſion. in fact of all the laws in the kingdom, 
did theſe fayours take and pals to themſelves an in- 
demnity ? They loved the conſtitution they had ſaved 
| ſo much. that they would not ſuffer the very act of 
ſaying it to have the appearance of giving it a wound. 
And though theſe. were the acts of ſubjects, it makes 
no manner of difference; for I do maintain, that in 
law, and legal and conſtitutional language, the crown 
has no more. right to ſuſpend. acts of parliament, or 
to, act againſt them, than any ſubject ; becauſe, as I 
ſaid before, the one is not more than the other the 
legiſlature. This however is, a diſtinction totally im- 
material, becauſe according to this conſtitution, there 
cn be no act of the crown, but ſome ſubject is re- 
ſponſible for it as the adviſer: and in the matter be- 
| fore us, the lords of his Majeſty* 8 Privy Counſel ſtate 
ä themſelves, juſtly, as anſwerable to parliament for the 
act they, adviſed. Over and above all which I might 
add, that the caſe I have referred to was the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt favourable that could be; for if it was not 
. the crown, which did the acts indemnified, it was not : 
one ora, few ſubjects, but the whole people and parlia- 
ment itſelf that were the actors; and had not the cau- 
tion for the ſafety of the conſtitution been great, in 
proportion to the zeal that had juſt redeemed it, men 
might have thought, with good reaſon, that the very 
act of revolution, and the ſtatute that placed the 
crown on William and Mary's heads, were ſufficient 
to juſtify every part of the work, as well as the 
| belt proof of the wg e of Nh Fog done Ap 803 
I 2 1 of” it. | 


— — There were other acts in che reign of Wil- 
| Ham and Mary, of the ſame tenor and effect with 
chat I have . Nee in "4699 and 169, |; 
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I 
on oecaſtowof thiestened invaliois. 1 only menten 
them becauſe the perſons firſt named as the actots in 
the things thereby juſtified and indemnified, are the 
lords and others of the Privy Counſel, and the chief 
act done againſt the law, was the cavifing the militia to 
be raifed otherwiſe than as authoriſed by the acts of 
Charles the ſecond, which were not mote ſacred than 
the acts of the fame reign, permitting the exportation 
of corn. The Privy Counſellors, even of thoſe days, 
were not ſhy to acknowledge on the records of parlia- 
ment, that they had acted againſt law and againſt acts 
of parliament, though the acts they had done were 
neceſſary and for the public good; nor did they deſpiſe 
and refuſe an indemnity, but accepted it to tranſmit 
it to poſterity as a ſafeguard of the conſtitution, that 
in future times no evil might come to it, from a pre- 
cedent of che higheſt neceſſity, and moſt important 
ſervice to the country; becauſe they knew, as we do, 
omnia mala exempla à bonis orta ſunt. His preſent Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters are aſhamed or afraid to own that an 
act they adviſed was not legal, though they ſay it was 
neceſſary, and all agree with them, that from various 
neglects and criminal blunders, it was at the time be- 
come ſo neceſſary as to be unavoidable. Rather than 
own a breach of the law, even a neceſſary one, that 
ouggnht to be juſtified, they will defend the act done 
as ſtrictly legal, at the expence of maintaining a de- 
gree of the diſpenſing power: I ſay a degree, for I 
will not make it worſe than they do themſelves They 
are ſo much more delicate or infallible than King Wil- 
liam's Miniſters and Privy Councellors, that they are 
affronted at the offer of an indemnity : and one 
—— ſays, timeo danaos et dons ferentes, I believe it. 
All miniſters, when they are in the wrong, are afraid, 
eſpecially of thoſe that are able to ſhew their error, 
and by offering a plaiſter diſcover the ſore. I truly 
believe they are afraid, for the ſame reaſon as the 
| Fo Lge 5 Trojans | 


I > 
Trojans dreaded hole enemies, and ſuſpetted their 

gifts, that is, leſt the city ſhould be ſui prized and 
taken. But — the fall of fifty miniſters, or 
fifty ſucceſſions of them, if the greateſt that ever 
were, is not to be compared with one thruſt at the a 
conſtitution, let the inſtrument. be never ſo harmleſs 
or the intention never ſo innocent: for ſhe may be 
wounded even in the face of her friends, and alta ſe- 

| dent civilis vulnera dertræ. If the — — is afraid of 
thoſe who profer gifts, I will be jealous of thoſe who 
refuſe ſuch as are now tendered, and refuſe them on 
ſuch grounds as I have heard this day, in my eee 
dangerous i in the laſt degree to the conſtitution; an 
only ſo much the more ſo that they are the arguments 
of her once moſt. zealous friends, to whoſe paſt ſer- 
vices I will conſent to give any reward but that of 
wounding the conſtitution further; one hair of the 

head of which I would not have hurt for * mini- 

=; ſters, or any * miniſter on earth. e 


The —— who founded ſo much upon. the au- : 
thority of Mr. Locke, in his ſecond ſpeech, has taken 
up ſome time to juſtify the argument of the 

; , ——who fits near him, from a miſinterpretation which” 
he thought ſome other put upon it, as if the 
— — had argued for a general and unlimited 
diſpenſing power; whereas he only maintained it in 
caſes of neceffity, and till parliament could meet: 
and ſays the =—— that is the circumſtance which 
_ diſtinguiſhes the act in queſtion from thoſe exerciſes of 
the diſpenſing power complained of in former times 
— , that it was done only when parliamen tcould 
not meer, and till it aſſembled: and farther, ſays the 
——, it is ſingular for criminals to call their 
judges to condemn them; yet the king's ſervants have 
called the parliament to judge 2 the act they 10 
* to e e it l; Choe | 
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— 2 if you have honoured me with any attention 
to what I have ſaid, you will not think that I miſtoox 
or miſtated the argument of the — and —— which the 
other. has explained and enforced. as well as 
juſtified, I do not think any of your did miſtake 
it: but 1 did not like it as he gave it us, and I hope 
very few of your were pleaſed. with it. It is true 
the ---- and ---- was but for giving us a taſte of the 
diſpenſing power ; I do not chuſe to touch the cup : 
and therefore | reje& the diſtinction, as to the reecſs of 
parliament, totally, and I have endeavoured to diſprove 
the foundation of it. Whether I have ſucceeded, your 
— are to judge. I can make no diſtinction but one 
and that I do make, between an act of power and an 
act of prerogative. The crown has the whole force 
of government in its hands, all inferior magiſtrates and 
miniſters of government under its orders; and what 
the crown commands they will obey, and in general 
I think they ought, as it muſt indeed be a very ſtrong 
againſt law, that they ſhould diſpute or diſobey, as it 
would be dangerous to conflitute them judges over the 
crown, But parliament will make the diſtinction be- 
tween power and prerogative, and judge upon the act 
done accordingly. The act in queſtion I ſay is an act 
of mere power ſuppoſed to have been impelled by ne- 
ceſſity, and tending to the ſafety of the people, and as 

ſuch it is to be allowed and juſtiſied; but it is not to 
be taken as an act of prerogative, becauſe it is not a 
legal act, there being no ſuch prerogative in the crown, 
as a diſpenſing power for one moment, or in any one 
| moment : : and therefore it was, that I very ſoon told 
I objected to the words royal authority, 
as I bold authority to be legal power, whereas the em- 
bargo is, in my opinion, power without law, and againſt 
law conſequently is not author: 5 in a juſt ſenſe. 


As to what the — ſays of the miaiſters 


 _ any their 3 to judge of the act they 
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adviſed I ſee no weight in the obſervation-at all upon 


the footing of the doctrine advanced by himſelf, 
and by others whoſe arguments he has ſupported. 


Had the miniſters told us, that they had adviſed 


the crown to an act of power which they were ſenſible 


was not agreeable to law, but was ſo neceſſary and 
ſalutary, that they were confident it would be ap- 
proved, and that they had, in that confidence, called 
parliament to, ſubmit their conduct to the judgment of 
parliament — I gay, had they held this language, I ad- 
mit they might have ſaid there was ſome modeſty at 
leaſt i in calling their judges to fit upon them, and that 1 it 


would have paſſed for a preſumption of innocence as 


well as proof of candour. But what are we told ? why 


that the crown had a. right to do what it has done; that 


it was the prerogative "af the crown to do it; and all 


the modeſty that can be pretended, is that the miniſ⸗- 


ters did not give a longer Ine to the exerciſe of this 
bor called parliament a little more early 
than uſual, though perhaps, i if the whole truth was 


known parliament was really called (as it was at, the 
time alledged) only for the India buſineſs. It is im- 


poſſible it could be for the embargo, as the embargo 


Was not laid when the proclamation for calling the 
7 parliament was iſſued, viz. 10th September. However 
ift the doctrine that has been advanced is juſt, parlia- 


ment has no judgment to give of the act done by the. 
crown ; but only to judge what they themſelves ought 

to do in the fame affair. For now that parliament is 
met, all that is told them is this: — You may have 
thought, when at your country houſes, that the embar- 
go was not a legal act; but we let you know you are 
miſtaken ; for the embargo is the exerciſe of the 5 


Pa dinary and undoubted-prerogative of the crown.“ GS 


own J did not expect to hear ſuch news, and if I be» 
lieved them I ſhould not think the parliament was met 


upon a very fooliſh errand, but I would fay it was up- 
on a very unhappy occaſion, and at the beſt I think 
there would have been as good reaſon, and not more 


modeſty . 
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modeſty, i in z calling parliament i in the beginning of the 

winter, to acquaint them, that during the recels, his 
Majeſty had thought fit to create ſome new peers, and 
to change his miniſters, which are both the undoubted 
prerogatives of the crown, whether exerciſed proper- 


ly or improperly. 8 
The — and upon che —— . 
new convert to prerogative, 5 thrown his abilities, and 


the weight of his ſituation, gained by other doctrines, 
into the ſcale of the diſpenſing power; and in maia- 


tiaining that degree of it contended for by the other 


whom he has ſupported, his has taken the ground 
of the law of nature, that firſt of all laws, ſelf-defence, 
recurring again to that neceſſity which is ſuperior to 

all law, and calling up the great maxim, Salus Populi 
Supremi lex: and his - tells us he goes to common 
ſenſe; he wants no ſtatute for that which is, written in 
the breaſt of every man, that law of inſtinct, that in- 
herent power which muſt be in every ſtate as much as 
in ſingle perſon, to defend itſelf :- and that if he 
thought the law of England (which he had hitherto 
thought to be perfect) was ſo deſtitute of ſenſe and 
reaſon, as not to have that great fundamental of all 
law and government, Salus Populi, &c. for a part 5 
he would move for a bill to enact it, and make it part 
of the law of the land. 


The - ſays he was * 506 0 who auth 
his - to the meaſure in queſtion, and he thought he 
had done right. He thought his ------y deſerved thanks 
for the care he had taken of his people, but he now 
finds there is to be blame even when he is diſpenſing 
good to the nation, and the view is to caſt a flur upon 
the gracious act of the crown, and to hold forth to 
the public that there has been a violation of the con- 
ſtitution. And if it is ſo, ſays his , he ought to 
change his tone and cry mercy; and the fit thing y— 

| —— ovght to have done was to call the offenders who 
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of thoſe not entitled, and' not expected” to be fo learn- | 


* 


* 
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gave this criminal, advice to the bar — but ſays, his — 
I will not be ſo mean as to ſculk under a pardon till I 
"find Iam condemned, and it is hoped 5 -=-= will not 


condemn any unheard. The — — is ready t to enter 


upon that ground with any man, and to maintain that it 
is not only the right but the duty of the crown to ſuſpend 


the execution of a law, for the ſafety of the people, as 
- much as to keep them from ſtarving z---that the crown 
is bound in duty to protect the people from ruin, and 


the prerogative (as another had expreſſed it) 
is nothing but a power to protect them; and, ſays the 
— upon the ---k, it is a ſtrange thing if the 


act was wrong which every body ſays they would have 


adviſed that it is 2 ſtrange erime to be meritorious - | 
A ſtrange criminallity to fave a country from ruin from 


famine. His —, however, challenges any one to mew 


that act of parliament, that excludes the crown from 
the power of ſtopping the exportation of grain there 


is nothing, he fays in the whole ſtatutes, from Magna 
Charta down, but this one fimple thing, that the ſea 
-*ſhall be open, ſoit 2 mer ouverte — that the crown had 

done no more khan to keep wheat in the country to 


Prevent a famine at home; and that only tor forty days 
till the parliament ſhould meet; — and, ſays the © 
in the warmth of his fancy, that is ſuch a power as he 
believes Lucius Junius Brutus would have entruſted 
Nero himſelf with; — adding, as if that was not an 


7 expreſſion. ſtrong enough — it is but forty days yea 


So at the. outſide, CF. | 1 5 | 
When I repeat theſe words which J am fore Fam 


not miſtaken, cannot go farther without Genen 


my own mind of its feelings. That is the 
laſt perſon from whom I ſhould have expected to hear 


ſuch words but 1 own a great deal of what he has ſaid 


ſhocks me; by nothing that he has offered 
am I convinced And though it may be bold for one 


ed 


. 


The 
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ed in the conſtitution, and with ſtill leſs pretenſions to 
be learned in the law ; vet I cannot ſtir. from my pe 
till I have done ſome juſtice, unable as I; am, to wha 
preſſes 1 upon my poor underſtanding. „ 


Forty days tyranny ! — —— Tinh is a harſh . 
ſound. I deteſt the very word, becauſe I hate the thing. 
But are theſe words to come from a 
whoſe glory it might and ought to have been to have 
riſen by ſteps that liberty threw in his way, and to have 
been honoured, as his country has honoured --m not for 
m e her under foot, but for OE up her head? 
in the b- has ſaid as it 
became Kay to hy, forty hours, 2 forty minutes ty- 
ranny is more than Engliſhmen will bear. I have uſed 
my beſt endeavours to anſwer the argument which is 
the foundation of the diſtinction to which the forty 
days alludes, by argument founded in principles; I 
will now give the —— one anſwer more, and 
it ſhall be argumentum ad bomiuem That 
has I believe, ſaid on other occaſions, and he ſaid 
well, that the price of one hour's Engliſn Liberty 
none could tell but an Engliſh jury, and juries under 
the guidance of a certain — , have eſtimated it very 
high, in the caſe of the meaneſt of the ſubjects, hen 
oppreſſed only by the ſervants of the ſtate. But forty 
days tyranny, over the nation by the crown I Who can 
endure the thought? — —, leſs than forty days tyran- 
ny, ſuch as this country has felt in ſome times, would 1 
believe bring your —— together without a ſummons, 
from your ſick beds, riding even upon poſt horſes in 
hot weather, faſter than our great patriots themſelves to 
get a place or a penſion, or both; and, for aught I 
know, make the ſubject of your conſultations that ap- 
peal to Heaven which has been ſpoken of. Yet eſta- 
bliſh a diſpenſing power, and you cannot be mw of 
either ene or law for en minutes. ; 
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I have as great a regard for the principles 'of the law 
of nature as the = — can have. I love them. 1 
know indeed the law of nature is not a law for men 


in their preſent ſtate; it is two weak to bind them; 
and it will always with ſome danger be recurred to, as 


a rule of conduct, even in caſes of the moſt extreme 


| neceſſity. However —— I am ready enough to 


admit that every ſtate, that is, all government, as well 


as every individual, has an inherent right to act, and 


muſt, for ſelf· preſervation, act upon that principle of 
the law of nature ſelf-defence. But — — do not let 
us be led away with a name without proper ideas. 


Even that great principle of ſelf-defence, ſacred as ir 
28, does not ſuſpend or make void any poſitive law or 


conſtitution whatever: it only takes the caſe acted 
in out of the law, leaving the law in its full force. 


S0 a man who kills in ſelf-defence .is acquited, 


not becauſe there is no law againſt murder, but be- 
cauſe kis caſe is not within that law. I cannot help 
therefore thinking, it is but an incorrect uſe of the 
term ſelf⸗ defence to apply it to this caſe, by ſaying 


the he aber was ſelf-defence againſt famine. The 


Jaws for exportation have not overlooked or omitted 
to provide for the caſe of ſelf · defence againſt famine. 
Vour — will underſtand what I mean, when you re- 


collect, that as the laws ftand there are limits ſet to the 


liberty of exportation, to ſtop it when the prices come 


to a certain pitch, and that is the remedy which the 


legiſlature has ſaved againſt dearth ; the fact then ſuſ- 


pending the law. I do not ſay but ſuch a neceſſity 
may occur as to make it neceſfary to draw another 
line, and ſo we have had, and now again, I preſume, 


ſhall have a temporary law narrowing the line. But 
that is an extraordinary caſe, the cognizance of which 


parliament has reſerved to itſelf, to apply an extraor- 
6 dinary remedy to it; and has not left it to the ſupe- 


rior wiſdom of the crown and privy council to antici- 
1 Pate 
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pate that extraordinary remedy by a ſuſpenſion of the 
laws, within the bounds - preſcribed by parliament, 
which will of themſelves ſtop the exportation as ſoon 
as parliament has thought, in a nn view of _— 5 
it ae to be prevented. 


wm I revere the idols of ſalns populi ſuprema 
lex. And I do not think we need an act of parlia- 
ment to introduce ſuch a fundamental into the law of 
England. But what does this principle teach? Why 
this, that in the making of laws, the ſafety 'of the 
people ought to be paramount to every other conſider- 
ation, public or private: and in the execution of laws, 
or obedience to them, that it may for an inſtant, tran- 
ſcend them all ; ſo that if a caſe happens 1 in which 
poſitive laws cannot be executed or obeyed, and at 
the ſame time that great principle purſued, poſitive 


laws are and ought to be diſobeyed, or not executed © _ 


at peril, the maxim followed, and the juſtice of go- 
vernment relied upon for the juſtification and indem- 
nity: a hazard which under no wiſe and good govern- 
ment, any man a with an vpright intention need 
be afraid of. 


But the de, even upon the wideſt! iy of 
the; lam of nature, does not import that all poſitive 
aus are by the force of it ipſ% fas ſuſpended or re- 

pealed ;; in 2 that concern the execution or obedi. 
ence of them. It ſuppoſes the very contrary; and 
never could — otherwiſe, unleſs we were at once to 
ſay a thing ſo abſurd as this, that not only the exe. 
cutive power of government, but every ſubject is veſt» 
ed with a diſpenſing power; as the principle operates 
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: with equal force on ſingle ſubjects, as on the executive 


power itſelf ; and is upon every individual a binding 
duty, as far as there is an obligation upon any one to 
conſult the ſafety of the commonwealth, If therefore 
the debate were, upon the act in queſtion, whether to 

be 


L % 


be juſtified or not upon this great principle, ſuppoſing 
it not. juſtifiable; upon any other, government. moſt 
ſurely is intitled to avail itſelf | of the Principle, fo 


qualifying. the act, as to bring it within it. But if 


government maintains the act to be the exeroiſe of legal 
power, and conſequently againſt no law, the principle 
of Salus Populi, &c. which always ſuppoſes the direct 
contrary, is totally out of the queſtion: and indeed I 


cannot help taking notice of it as an inconſiſtency, 


that, in my apprehenfion, runs through the ,whole of 
the argument of the — and —, which I am now con- 
ſidering, that he reſorts at all to extraordinary princi- 
ples, and particularly | to thoſe of the law of nature; 
For if, as his — and other — have argued, the a& 
io queſtion is a legal act, and the exerciſe of a le- 
gal prerogative, it needs no Salus Populi ſuprema lex, 
for a juſtification or excuſe. It detends itlelf, and is 
within the protect on of the poſitive law of the land; 


and conſequently the law of nature has no more to do 


with it than the law of any foreign ſtate, that has no 
authority in this country. For my part — the appli- 
_. cation I do, and ſhall, upon every ſuch ſubject, and 
occaſion, as the preſent, make of the maxim Salus 


5 Populi, is this, that as I think the ſafety of the peo- 


ple could not be ſecure one moment, if the conſtitu- 


tion were not preſerved entire, and unhurt, the ſu- 


pteme law witch me ſhall ever be to maintain unrelax- 
ed and unenervated the fundamentals of the conſtitu- 
tion, and, as one of the priacipal of them, to exclude 
every, even the leaſt degree of a diſpenſing or ſuſ- 
pending power in the crown, the natural and neceſ- 
ſary tendeney of which is to deſtroy the conſtitution, 
and of e eee e to en the eee the 
: _—_ t 75 708 „ 
And hete— 1 would Mony iſt 71 the way, if ever 
the principle of Salus Populi was made or pretended 


to be uh a a ground TOE the crown's aſſuming or 
ONE 1 | exerciſing 


- 
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exerciſing a power to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus act bs | 
order of council, though nothing perhaps more di- 
rectly concerns the ſafety of the ſtate, on ſome occa- 


ſion; and therefore it is the firſt thing parliament does 


in emergencies of imminent danger? Theſe ſuſpenſions 
are, I hope, the only ſpecies of dictatorial power, 


that this government is acqainted with, But, thank 
God, they are, no part of the conſtitution, nor do they 

depend on the pleaſure, or even the diſcretion of the 
crown. One great — has indeed mentioned the dicta- 


torial power, in the debate, and endeavoured to aſſi- 


milate this act of the crown, of ſuſpending the laws 
for the exportation of corn to it. But ſurely, after 


ſaying what T have juſt now ſaid of the ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus, as totally beyond the power of the 
crown, it is needleſs to give any other anſwer to this 
attempt to compare the crown's ſuſpending theſe laws 


with the dictatoria] power among the Romans. If the 


ſuſpending or diſpenſing power of the crown were any 
part of this conſtitution, it would indeed be a dictato- 
rial power with a witneſs; and a perpetual one too. 
So that we ſhould be ſo much worſe than the Romans 
were, as their conſtitution ſlept only during the exift- 
ence of the dictatorial power, which was but ſhort, 
and expreſly given by the ſenate; whereas ours, with- 
out the intervention of our ſenate; would at once and | 


forever me To bs totally. 
The — and - 


lf and happy in its effects, though againſt law. The 
merit conliſts in running the riſk of the lay, for the 
public good; as in the. inſtance , alluded to by the 
other — and — on the croſs bench, of the Roman 
General who fought againſt orders, and was rewarded 


for ſaving his country. On the other hand, if an act 


- 


— ſpeaks of meritorious criminality 
28 ſtrange; and it would be ſo. But meritorious ille- 
gality is not ſo ſtrange, or an action meritoriouz in it- 


BY 


is authorized by law, there can be no ſuch riſk, nor 
| e wy . merit than that of "OO" one's 


duty. — 4 
1 agree with * who. hold the 15 of S. of 8. 


that he would be a poor miniſter indeed, who would 


not run ſuch a riſk, when the ſafety of he ſtate re- 


quired. I will not take the—'s inſtance of ſigning a 


general warrant, as he arbitrarily ſaid he would do, 
. notwithſtanding all the noiſe that has been about them; 
for a general warrant is ſuch a piece of nonſenſe as 
deſerves not to be ſpoken of, being no warrant at all, 


and incapable of anſwering any one purpoſe, in any als 


| whatever, that a legal warrant would not better attain. 
But this I will fay, that without being a miniſter, as 


an inferior magiſtrate, or even as a private ſubject, | 
I ſhould not heſitate, upon good ground of public 
ſafety, to ſtop, if I could, any ſhip from failing out 


of port, to the deſtruction of the ſtate, although no 


embargo ſubſiſted: and in this caſe, if miniſters had 


held to the juſtification, of the particular act, upon the 
circumſtances, they had done well. But they have 
| juſtified the act, by maintaining a power which I cah- 
not acknowledge. I blame not the crown, nor the 


adviſers of the crown for diſpenſing, good, nor do I 


wich to hold out to the people a violation of the con- 
ſtitution; but I will blame miniſters for aſſerting a pre- 
' Togative in the crown, which, inſtead of diſpenſing 
good, would diſpenſe much evil; and if they will hold 


out a power unconſtitutional, and deſtructive of the 


vitals of the conſtitution, they muſt excuſe others for 
holding up the barrier againſt ſuch a power, and de- 
fending the conſtitution. I think prerogative is a 
"= and it is a duty alſo to prote& the people; 


I think a diſpenſing power is no part of the pre- 


rogative, and equally againft the duty of the preroga- 
tive, and the ſafety and protection of the people; and 


10 do tell y— the truth, I am 8 a H— of 
L— 
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13 could have patience to ſit and hear ſo much of 


it; The — ſpoke as if he joked, and certainly was in 
jeſt when he talked of crying mercy, and ſkulking 
under a pardon, of calling to the bar and condemn- 
ing. I will not enter into what the other — and — 
who ſpoke before him faid of his. not being a wiſe 
man who refufes God's pardon and the king's. BurT 
have had occafion to mention inſtances of your — an- 
ceftors, when they did things meritorious indeed, 


though not authorized by law. They did not cry out 
for the mercy, but they claimed the Juſtice of their 

country: and their country protected as well as ap- 
plwauded them. Parliament paſt indemnities; nor did 


theſe brave men think it any meanneſs to cover them- 


ſelves; I will not diſgrace their heroiſm ſo far as to 


ſay they ſkulked under a pardon, though they ſued 


for and accepted an indemnity in their own perſons for 


the conſtitution. Let me tell the — who jokes at 
this rate, that the time has been, (and I almoſt won 

der we have not ſeen it very lately) when a word in 
defence of any ſort of diſpenſing power would have 


brought the greateſt - — in the kingdom to the bar: 


Sure I am it is wonderful forbearance that no one — 
inſiſted upon ſome very alarming expreſſions being 
taken down. It is a kind of complaiſance or acquieſ- 
cence. that I fear more than the:— needs, fear the dana 
ſerentes., Language of this ſort, ſat under quietly, 
— Language ſo directly trenching on the conſtitution, 
is, L am afraid, a diſagreeable ſymptom of want of 


health in the body politic. We have heard, it has 


been ſaid, in juſtification of the ſubjects. reſiſting laws, 
and rehelligg⸗ that the original compact was broken 
by the legiſlative power, in one act of Parliament, 
which was. but a juſt and ſeaſonable exertion of what 


ſtands, the declared, aſſerted, and recognized power 


and right of parliament: and now a juriſdiction is to 


by ER 0 the crown over 8; legiſlature, by a ſuſ- 
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pending power, by which every act of parliament may 
be broken. Is it leſt parliament would again, as it 


was traiterouſly ſaid laſt year, break the original com- 
pact by ſome other acls of parliament? How two ſuch 


oppoſite opinions are to be reconciled, .I know not ! or 


how they can both be made to quadrate with a zeal 
for liberty, which has perhaps run wild ; I leave that 


to thoſe who hold and have given both opinions. But 


I think they are both dangerous opinions; and by 


much the more ſo that they are the opinions of the 


ſame perſons, which puts their principles beyond the 
reach of my line. Thus much I will fay, the diſ- 
penſing power, and the ſacredneſs of acts of parlia- 
ment, are no jokes: they are not ſubjects, nor is it a 
ſeaſon for levity, to ſport with. Your — - fathers 
thought them no jokes: and if ſuch doctrine, as has 

this day been advanced, prevails or takes root in this 


—e, I doubt the confticution muſt. ſeek for ſanCtuary 
elſewhere than within theſe walls, the very hangings - 
of which ought to put us in mind of the glorious 
deliverances Engliſh ITY. and Engliſh Pirie, | have. 


obtained, 
— The — calls upon 487 one to ſhnew the act of 


parliament that hinders the crown from ſtopping 
the exportation of corn. I think many acts have 
been pointed out; and 1 ſha'l not now go back to | 
them. But as to the idea that all the. ſtatutes from 


magna charta down, import no more than that the ſea 
ſhall be open, I confeſs I do not underſtand i it: it 


muſt be owing to my dulneſs. I have no notion 1 
an act of parliament to make the ſea open to our own. 
ſubjects; there is not a ſingle word to that purpoſe 
in magna charta, and I thought the cootroverſy, that 
has loaded the'world with learning as to mare clauſum . 
c apertum, had only been between vs and foreign 
nations. I hold it to be a fundamental law, that .- ny 
fea 78 ey to ourſelves: and I viſh' the = _ = RO 
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agi where exportation had not been reſtrained 


by ſome antecedent law. But I can ſurely tell h 


of ſome laws relating to this very matter of the ex- 


rtation of corn, which, do much more than make 


the ſea open: for the bounty act makes the treaſury 


open too, and gives the exporter an indefeafible right, 


unleſs taken away by act of parliament, to a reward, 


in certain caſes, for carrying his corn to the open ſea. 


Whether it be true or not what a — ſaid of corn | 


having been made too much an article of commerce, 
is not the preſent enquiry: but ſo the law ſtands: and 


it has proved a beneficial law. to the nation, not on- 
ly by promoting agriculture, and bringing money 
from abroad, but by preſerving plenty of corn at 
home, more than ever was known before; and by 


ſaving the great expence to the nation occaſioned by 


frequent ſcarcities that prevailed before theſe laws | 


were made: and I do not think ſuch a ſudden in- 


ſtance of ſcarcity as the preſent, or the preſent benefit 
to the public, from the ſtopping of the exportation 


by the royal power, will appear to be a ſufficient 


ground for veſting in the crown: a diſpenſing power, 
as a ſubſiſting right, in order to ſuſpend theſe laws 


when parliament is not ſitting, or till it meet, even 
under the favourable colour, or for * eee uk 


of preventing famine. 


The — — has indeed been kleaſed to ſay a Bela: 
tus would have intruſted Nero with ſuch a power. 
A — — has already given this good anſwer, that 
though Brutus might have entruſted Nero with that 

power, Brutus would have been very ſorry if Nero 


had exerciſed it when not entruſted to him. T will add 


to that anſwer, that however Brutus might have en- 


truſted Nero ſafely with a ſingle act which could do 


nothing but good, he certainly would not have choſen 
to entruſt the beſt of the Cæſars or ever governed 
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the Roman empire, with a power, under which, "for 
one good act of a Titus, a Nero might have done as 
many bad as he pleaſed, and ſwallowed up liberty 
entirely. Such and no other is the ſuſpending power, 
under which the act in queſtion is juſtified by the 
— , as an act of legal prerogative. 


| The and the better to accommodate 
the pa caſe to the great principle of Salus Populi, 
and to prove the e to be within the inherent 
power of the crown, upon that principle, has pointed 
at a ſimilarity between the ſtopping of the exportation 
of corn, and the oblig: ing to the performance of qua- 
rantine. And the — — aſks, where is the act of 
parliament that enables his majeſty to impoſe. quaran- 
tine, all the ſtatutes on the head being only to regu- 
late it? Now for anſwer, I hope I may have leave to 
aſk a queſtion in my turn, to make the two caſes pa- 
ralle!: and my queſtion” is, where is the act of par- 
liament that forbids his majeſty to impoſe quarantine; 
or that enacts, that all ſhips forcign and domeſtic, 


ſhall have free entrance into the ports of the kingdom 
without performing it? I know there is none, and 


ſuch a law would be indeed abſurd. But till ſuch a 
law does exiſt, it is equally 11diculous to aſk for one 
to impoſe quarantine, by repealing the other. For, 
moſt undoubtedly, it muſt be inherent in the execu- 
tive power, to have a right to uſe. means to protect 
the nation from the plague, not only upon the general 
principle, that the executive power may act in things 
for the good of the whole, where there is no preſcrip- 
tion of law, but becauſe felf-preſervation is a funda- 
mental law interwoven in all government, as well as 
in the humane frame: and the end of government is, 
to protect and defend the whole fiom all external 
5 5 of which peſtilence is among the worſt. But 

not to reſt on general principles, nobody can be ſo 
: ignorant ſarely as not to know. 08: the power to 
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| impoſe quarantine is the prerogative of the crown, 
ſettled by preſcription,, and proved by immemorial 


uſage, which gives it a legal beginning. The acts of 
parliament on the ſubject do not create, but recognize 
this prerogative. However if I could ſuppoſe ſo 
ſenſeleſs, and perhaps I might fay fo intrinſically 
void an act of parliament, as one to exempt from 


_ quarantine, I believe I ſhould not ſcruple to break 


the law if I could, in a proper caſe, and truſt to the 
juſtice of my country: but I ſhould neither juſtify 
the breach under an act of the diſpenſing power, nor 
be a bit more ready to run the riſk for the having 


| ſuch. an illegal protection. I ſhould think the prin- 
ciple of Salus Popul applied to excuſe the act, not to 

Juſtify the power, a better -ſh.eld. And at the ſame 
time, it is worth obſervation, that theſe very quaran- 


tine laws, confined as they are to regulations, prove 
how jealous parliament has been of leaving either the | 


neceſſity or mode of it to depend upon the diſcretion 


of the prerogative, though the thing itſelf be a fair 
inſtance of the original, inherent, and juſt prerogative 


of the crown; the regulating laws being, as I under- 


ſtand them, of the nature of explanatory limitations 
of that part of the prerogative. | 


Another thing has fallen from the — and 
on the — k, which I cannot help taking notice 

of. The — — has been pleaſed to complain of the 
other —, and'— — on the crofs bench, for declining to 
give a deciſive opinion upon the legality of the em- 
bargo, becauſe (as the — on the —k expreſſed himſelf) 


of queſtions chk may ariſe in his — t. And the — on the 
— ſays, he does not aſk what may be pleaded on a 7 


demurrer in the inferior courts? he ſtands on wider . 
ground, and in Pt, what is ſufficient to juſtify the 
act in queſtion ? It is very true, the — and — — on 
the croſs bench did decline giving an opinion at 


Preſent, as to the legality of the embargo, and the 
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reaſon he gaye was a very fair one, having been infor- 
med, as his — ſays he has been, of actions being 
brought, which may come before a certain judicature. 
But his — very candidly, and with great perſpicuity, 
ſtated what the legality would turn upon if judicially 
tried; and mentioned how fit it might be to prevent 
ſuch queſtions on this occaſion by a law for that pur- 

poſt. This was all very confiſtent, I think, though it 
has been glanced at as inconſiſtent, with the clear and 
firm opinion given by the — — upon the. general 
point of the diſpenſing power, which his —, without 
heſitation, and in the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
condemned and ſpurned. * As for the queſtion of 
the — and — on the —k, I own both parts of ic 
ſtrike me with ſuprize, as well what the — — does 
not, as what he does aſk: and I would have that 
=, inſtead of the queſtion he ſtates, afks what 
can juſtify an act queſtioned in any court of law, in- 
ferior or ſuperior, but a legal defence ? For certainly, 
if the embargo is not itſelf a legal act, within the 
known powers of the prerogative, it can afford no 
legal defence againſt any action brought in the courts 
of Weſtminſter-hall. I am ſure the --- on -k, can 
neither have forgot, nor can he differ from à very 


well founded opinion, which he knows well has been 
given in one of theſe ue, and not a great while 


* The — 3 — on rey: croſs bench declined, for the rea- 
ſon he mentioned, at that time giving any opinion on the lega- 
lity of the embargo, on its own particular grounds of law; 
he has fince had occaſion to declare his opinion, that the em- 
bargo, by order of council, is a direct ſuſpenſion of an act 

of parliament, and therefore illegal. In delivering this opini- 
on, the OE a moſt excellent ſpeech, ſupporting it by 
the deareſt principles of the conſtitution, and animated with 
the true fire of liberty; which has met with univerſal applauſe, 
and for which his —+ had (upon the ſpot) the warmeſt thanks 
of the known and moſt zealous. friends of F liberty, and of the 


| conſtitution, | 
— 


7 0 tw). 
ago, That judges can decide only according to law, 
<« and are upon their oaths to pronounce what is law, 
e and that they can regard nothing but law, not even 
cc votes of parliament.” Why then aſk even in P--- 
or in the H- of L---, fitting in its political, not in 


a judicial capacity, hearing no cauſe, nor having any 


cauſe before them. What is ſufficient to juſtify any act, 
if a legal juſtification is meant? Where the H— of I. 
hearing a cauſe touching the embargo upon a writ 
of error, would any - —in the H 99s would the great 
who prefides in that H — j—e, give his opini- 
on upon any other ground than the known law of 
the land, which no opinion, even of the H— of 
L in its political capacity, can alter? Courts of 
law will receive the law from parliament, and the expo- 
fitions of it from the H— of L—, as the judicature 
of the laſt reſort : but J hope they will always judge 
by the law, and by no other. rule whatever. I truſt 
never to ſee the time come again, when judges will 

pronounce upon the prerogative of the crown, as 
dictated to them by a prince or a miniſter, or 
even by a political 1422 ol either houſe of par- 


hament. 


There is but one thing more I can at preſent re- 
member, of what dropt from the — and — — on 
the —k. His —, aware of the great affinity between 
the ſuſpending power, and that uſurpation of the 
crown which uſually attended it, the raiſing money 
without conſent of parliament, (as to which, and 
even the power of parliament in the matter, perhaps 
his — entertains ſome peculiar notions) has thought 
fit to make a diſtinction between theſe two powers; 
and the one, I mean that of raiſing money, his | 
totally condemns and explodes, though his argument | 
of this day has been to ſupport and maintain a degree 

of ay 1988 ; char is, in caſes of e neceffity for 


— — ̃ ͤI7 ——ͤ — 
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the public good, and at leaſt till parliament conveni- 


ently can be aſſembled. 


T he — ſays, that the purſes of the cabjeet ſtand. 


upon quite a different footing; that the matter f 


money has undergone many ſtatutes, down from magna 


.charta and the ſtatute, that nc taillage ſhall be levied, 
&. and, in ſhort, that it is clear law and conſtitu- 


tion, that no money can be raiſed but in parliament. 


And his — further adds, that as to money, there 


never can be a pretence of neceſſity for raifing it du- 


ring the receſs of parliament by an act of the crown, 


not even in caſe of the moſt imminent danger of in- 
vaſion; becauſe every body knows the difficulty of 
aſſembling forces, and of bringing an army into the 
field, with all its appendages of artillery and bag- 
gage, which occaſions ſo much delay, even where 
there is no want of money; and how long time it 
would take to levy any money from the ſubje& by 
ſuch means as could be uſed in the greateſt haſte : 
ſo that there never could be any difficulty in conven- 
ing} the parliament before any thing could be done 


that way, and therefore no pretence to e 


their meeting by ſuch attempts. 


T think the purſe of the ſubject i is very Bows, hn 
that none have a richt to put their hands in it but 


| parliament. I go in that doctrine as far as the con- 
ſtitution carries me, and that is far enough for the 


ſecurity of the ſubjects property, though I have not 
any peculiar notions about the magical virtue of re- 


preſentation, and other dreams of that ſort. The 
king and common-council ,of the kingdom are the 


known antient, and acknowledged leg; flature, and I 
am not.for looſening this pin of the een as 
to money, more than any other „„ 


: But J muſt at the ſame ume faivly-tell- your — 


that if the opinion I have as to the ſuſpending power, 
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or the raiſing money, which are, 1 am ſure, bb 5 
children, ſtood upon any of the diſtinctions made by 


the —— I ſhould think it very poorly ſupported. Nor 
can I in any fort or kind diſtinguiſh between theſe two 
uſurpations which always went together. I have one 
ſhort logic for both: I have mentioned it before; 


namely, That the crown is not the fupreme ſovereign ' 


legiſlative power of this conſtitution: and that as 
money muſt be raiſed by parliament, whether the 
thing be taken on the more abſtracted and radical 
principles of the original conſtitution, or. on the 
ſtatutes and uſage reſpecting it, which I hold to be 
all but declaratory and explanatory, from the firſt to 


the laſt of them; ſo I think every other law, of what- _ 


ever kind, muſt be both made and repealed, or ſuſ- 
pended mediately or immediately, by the ſame legiſ- 


lative power that can alone raiſe money : and I know 


no greater degree of ſacredneſs in thoſe acts of parlia- 
ment that ſecure the purſe of the ſubject, than in 
thoſe that ſecure. to hiq; the poſſeſſion of every benefit 
of law he is entitled to enjoy. I ſee no difference 


between an edict of the crown to take money from 


the ſubje& without authority of parliament, and one 
to keep money from him that he has a right by act 
of parliament to receive; and therefore, 1 think the 
crown has not, in any caſe, a right to ſuſpend the 
bounty. act, by which the exporter of corn is en- 
titled to receive ſo much money ſor N quarter he 


exports. 


The princes who were put t to ſhifes for raiſing money 


without conſent of parliament, becauſe they quarrel- 
led with their parliaments for not tamely ſurrendering 


the conſtitution and all their rights and liberties to 


them, had no other way of doing it but by levying 


and forcing money from the ſubje& by various ways 


and devices. But if that trade were ever io be reſum- 
| ed as the country is now ſituated, perhaps a fit ſtate 


9 4 


caſuiſt 


K 


caſviſt might for once at leaſt, or for a ſhort while 
during the receſs of parliament, fall upon a method 
of raiſing more money, without calling for a penny 
from the ſubject directly, than was ever raiſed by 


_ ſhip-money, loans, &c. Suppoſe only the king was 


to be adviſed by the caſuiſts of ſtate neceſſity, to ſuſpend 
all the appropriating acts, and ſtop the ifſues at the 
exchequer to the public creditors, it would turn to a 
better account then when Charles II. ſhut up his 
exchequer, to ſave paying his own debts, that would 
not' be raiſing money without conſent of parliament, 
but only ſuſpending ſome acts of parliament; yet 
T believe this country would hardly furniſh a miniſter 
bold enough to adviſe this project, even if an enemy 
were burning our fleet again at Chatham; which has 
been mentioned by one great — as an inſtance of ur- 
gent neceſſity and immediate danger; though the 
— and — — on the —k does not ſeem to think 
even that or any other exigency would be a pre- 
tence for raiſing money without conſent of xz 
ment. ! 15 | | 


To me che deſpenſing and 1 power, and 
| the railing of money without conſent of parliament, 
are preciſely alike, and ſtand upon the very ſame 
ground: They were born twins; they lived together, 
and together were, I hope, buried in the ſame grave 
at the eee ee paſt all power of reſurre&ion; and 
as I think neither of them ever did belong to the 
crown, I cannot admit of any doctrine that maintains 
the one or the other. If I were to make a difference 
between raiſing money and the ſuſpending or diſpenſ- 
ing power, 1 rather think the ſuſpending ard diſpenſ- 


ing power the moſt dangerous of the two, as that 


which might do univerſal miſchief, and with the 
"greateſt ſpeed, as it includes the whole. I muſt there- 
fore enter 8 moſt e h and 1 do it with . 
| ö N all 


N - 
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all my heart againſt the ſuſpending and diſpenſing 
power in "ey EI; even to the imalleſt LR 


of it. 


1 pledged myſelf to lay Beide you the 
grounds upon which I charge the ſervants of the 
crown in this buſineſs; and I think they are charge- 
able with the act itſelf, which is a dangerous infrac- 
tion of the conſtitution, made yet more dangerous by 
the attempt to juſtify it under the ꝑretence of prero- 
gative; becauſe, if they had done their duty, there 
would have been no occaſion at all for ſuch an act 
of power by the crown; and their not doing their 
duty, to prevent it, is only to be accounted for by 
the doctrine we have heard to-day, from which we 
learn, that miniſters had taken up the notion of a 
defenſible diſpenſing prerogative, and were reſolved - 
to venture upon- the exerciſe of it, rather than to 
call for aid of parliament, So that the neceſſity 
which at laſt forced them to adviſe the crown to in- 
terpoſe, was not only their own making, but of their 
choice, which cauſed them to prefer an exerciſe of 
power under the name of prerogative to a relief by 
law, under the authority of parliament, For had the 


miniſters been of another mind, they would have called .- 


parliament, when they might and ought to have ſeen, 
nay, when the proclamation they cauſed to be iſſued 
againſt foreſtalling, &c. teſtifies they did ſee, that the 
remedy was wanted: and if parliament had been 
called even then, (as it ought to have been ſooner,) 
a legal and more effectual remedy might ſtill have 
been applied by the ligflature, as early as the em- 
bargo by the crown took place; inſtead of which, 
parliament was not only not called, but was pro- 
rogued beyond the length of an ordinary prorogation ; 
and ſtill the remedy which then only could come 
from the crown, was delayed till it was unreaſona- 
bly es and ths evil much encreaſed by. the injudi» 
cious 


eious "procraſtination. But even this is not all; for 
I ſhall alſo ſhew, that the conduct, or rather the miſ- 
conduct, which produced the neceſſity for the crown 
to interpoſe at laſt, if it had been attended with no 
ſach conſequence as a violation of the conſtitution, 
and an uſurpation upon the rights of parliament, was, 
in itſelf, the moſt culpable neglect of the public ſaſety, | 
too groſs to be reconcileable with any notion of the 
duty of thoſe who undertake the care of the ſtate, or 
with any meaſure of fitneſs for that fituation, 


I will ſay in general, that he is not a coſetite' mini- 
5 who will raſhly decide in favour of prerogative 
in a queſtion where the rights of parliament | are on 
the other fide: and I am ſure he is not a prudent 
miniſter, who, even in a doubtful caſe, commits the 
prerogative, by a wanton experiment, to what degree 0 
the people will bear the extent of 1 It. 


But —, raſhly, and wilfully, to e or r exerciſe as 
prerogative a power clearly againſt law, is too great 
- boldneſs for this country: and of all things in the 
world, the ſuſpending or diſpenſing power, that edged 
tool which has cut ſo deep, is the laſt that any man 
in his wits would handle i in England that rock which _ 
the Engliſh hiſtory has warned againſt with ſuch awful 
beacons ;—an attempt that loſt one prince his crown, 
j and another both his crown and his head; and that at 
8 length expelled their family out of this land of liberty 
to the regions of tyranny, as the only climate that 
ſuited their temper and genius: a power, the 
exerciſe of which ſtands branded as the ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution, in the front of that truly great char- 
ter of your liberties, the bill of rights. A miniſter 
who is not afraid of that power, is neither fit for the 
ſovereign nor the ſubject. 3 1 
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I love a bold miniſter when * keeps i in os true 4 


Chee. In times of diſtreſs and danger, boldnets is a 
| | en . 
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jewel: and with joy I have ſeen bold, even wild enter- 
prizes ſucceed, though hardly within the die when 
undertaken. But the enemies of our country are the 
proper . rv of our mann not the oak 
m 


J muſt further 8 that if parliament w: was either | 
not called when it might have been called, or was 
prorogued, and prorogued to an unuſual diſtance, 
when it ought to have been aſſembled, the power 
that has been exerciſed, as a pretended prerogative 
competent to the crown during the interval of parlia- 
ment, is, even upon the principles argued from the 
other fide, as mere an uſurpation, as if thoſe who 
contend for it, in that way, admitted what I maintain, 
that the power has no being at all, in any caſe or un- 
der any circumſtances whatever. For it is preciſely 
the ſame thing, upon the argument, as if the deputy 
or ſubſtitute, who has power to act only in the ab- 
ſence of a principal, ſhould ſuperſede the principal, 
merely by not calling for him, when there was occaſion 
to act. And at the ſame time there cannot be a ſtron- 
ger demonſtration of the exceeding great danger of 
this pretended prerogative of a ſuſpending power, even 
under the reſtrictions conceded, than this, that the oc- 
caſion which creates it, depends upon the crown it- 
ſelf, whoſe undoubted prerogative it is to call parlia- 
ment, and fix the time of their meeting; ſo that there 
can at no time; be any ſecurity againſt the exerciſe of 
this power, if there were a ſiniſter 1 view to be anſwered 
by exerciſing 1 n ee 


This, — —, at leaſt we "may . venture, 1 to ahem, 
that if there were really ſuch a prerogative, depend- 
ing for its exiſtence upan the receis of parliament, there 
would need to be the greateſt imaginable circumſpec- 
tion obſerved in calling it as ſoon as practicable, when 


there was occafion for the exerciſe of the power, that 
it 
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it might be 8s ſhort-lived 88 poſſible, and as * 


| ght under the controul of parliament as could 
be. On che other haud, if neceſlity is the ſole founda- 
tion of this dangerous power, or prerogative, which 


ever it be, it behoves thoſe who adviſe the exerciſe of 
it, not only to ſee that the neceſſity is indeed invinci- 


ble, but that it has not been occaſioned by any fault 


of their own. For if it is not the one, the act is in no 


way juſtifiable; and if the other, that very neceſſity 


which is the excuſe of the act, will be the accuſation 


of thoſe who occaſion it; and in place of being juſtifi- 
able in their conduct, they muſt be chargeable firſt 


with the blame of the neceſſity, and next with the 
danger of the violation of the law, as the drunken 
man who commits murder, juſtly bears the guilt both 


of inebriation and bloodſhed. 


But nothing can.ſo well put the conduct of W 


; anion ; in the true light, which will ſhew it to be 


molt indefenfible, as a few facts, of which it will not 


. coſt many words to remind your. And let me 
ficſt beg your — attention to the defence made for ad- 


miniſtration by themſelves, as it has been given by 


two of the mrs. One — in a great — (the S— 
of —e) has ſaid, he was aſtoniſhed when he found 
that in the act paſſed laſt ſeſſion, there was no provi- 
ſion giving power to the king and council to prolong 


the prohibition beyond the 26th of Auguſt, and that 


be could hardly believe it. Another — in ah—e 
(my L—- P) ſays, he was amazed when he made 
the ſame diſcovery; and to diſtinguiſh his greatneſs by 
a ſuperiority above the trifles of the end of laſt S—n, 


he informs the — that he went to B—h before P 
roſe, and did not. know ſo much as. whether j it broke 


vp in May or J une, —This is really an extraordinary 


tone of BHurlo- tbrumbo greatneſs, and it may, for aught 


1 know, carry a great air with it; but I think it is 


wry ſtrange * And fancy if your — find any 
| . 
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other din to join in the amazement" and aſtoniſhs 
ment of theſe two great —, it muſt be that they were 
both fo ignorant of what it was their indiſpenfible and 
moſt urgent duty to be acquainted with, and what 1 
ſhould imagine very few befides themſelves did not 
know. The ſurprize can only be ſunk in another 
wonder, ſtill greater, that fo unaccountable ignorance 
ſhould be avowed and offered as an apology for the 
moſt inexcuſable neglect of a moſt neceſſary duty, up- 
on an attention to which the e of the e 
depended. 


But when was it that theſe attentive miniſters made 
this amazing diſcovery? So very early, we are told, as 
the laſt day of Avgult or firſt of September, when on 
prohibition by the laſt year's act was expired. And 
what was it that brought ſo immaterial an object, as 

an alarming ſcarcity, a threatened famine, under the 
conſideration of the miniſtry? A letter which it ſeems. 
was received from a watchful magiſtrate, the late Lord 
Mayor of London, who is but an inferior miniſter of 
gov ge in an " office of "JO Rate IN 
.dignity. 4. | 
Thus, by the wining own account; ” nr the mid- | 
dle of July, when his — called them into his ſervice, 
ro the beginning of September, they had not once 


beſtowed a thought upon the prognoſtics or proofs of 
a general ſcarcity, though it was the ſubject of writ- 


ing in all the daily news-papers, the cauſe of diſquiet 8 


in all quarters of the kingdom, and of converſation in 
every company, that of miniſters, I ſuppoſe, only 


excepted: 
 Sidera quis, nundumque velet leu, een, 
Expers ipſe metus? 


Ihe patriotic miniſters, 8 did not d 5 
ſelves feel; and if we may judge of things that are 
not ſeen by thoſe which do appear, they v were engaged 
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in the more important buſineſs ol ſctiling who ſhould 


cede that another might ſucceed, what reverſion or 
"penſion one ſhould have, and what compenſation or 


enereaſe of emolument another ſhould have out of the 
ever-flowing treaſury of this rich, opulent, and unin- | 
cumbered country. Had a ſingle hour of the many 


days ſpent in adjuſting the arrangement for one office, 


been employed in conſulting about the means of pre- 
ſerving bread to the poor, miſerable, hungry, and 
oppreſſed ſubject: the flints that ſtruck each other in 
that joſtle for place, might have caſt as much light 
upon the law at leaſt, as to have ſhewn what the con- 
rents were of one, not to ſay of three acts of partia- 
ment to prevent ſearcity 99 famine, peed but a few 
months before. N | 


„ 


What were the Ae of the country, when 


0 was in this callous, torpid and be- 


numbed ſtate? If we compare them with the ſituation 
in which thingswere when parliament took up the con- 


ſideration of the corn laſt ſeſſion, and paſſed the ſeve - 
ral acts for ſecuring a national ſopply, we hall not be 


able to avoid ſeeing a remiſſneſs and inattenvion in go- 


vernment, on this occaſion, that is really not to "be 


conceived, even after the miniſters have told us, that 


: truly they had not ſo much as once looked into theſe 
Jaws of laſt ſeſſion, ſo late as the Zoth of agen when 


* lord er, wrote to them. 2. 


In the petition of the city of Londen OE to 
parliament, which is dated the 17th of January laſt, it 
is ſet forth, that wheat for bread had for three months 
bs from thirty-nine ſhillings to forty two ſhillings. 
In that ſituation parliament thought the matter worthy 
their attention, and that remedy was neceſſary : And 


three bills were brought into the h. of c. which, all 


paſſed into acts; one to prohibit the exportation of 


corn; another for bat to ien ants and _— 
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and a third for liberty to import American corn. Theſe 
bills paſſed the H. of C. about the ſeventh of Februa- 
ry, after which they had their courſe through the H. 
of L. and received the royal aſſent ſome time after, 
and your — will pleaſe to attend to it, that even be- 
fore theſe bills paſſed, wheat was come down to thirty- 
five ſhillings and ſix- pence; and in April the beſt corn 
was down at thirty- four ſhillings and ſixpence, the 
worſt at thirty two ſhillings, owing to the remedy in- 
terpoſed by parliament z ; which your — ſee was ſo 
quick and immediate in its operation, that the prices 
ſell even before the law was paſſed : Of ſuch import- 
ance and effect is the proper remedy, when applied by 
parliament ſeaſonably and timely. Yet under that fall 
three or four ſhillings below the prices upon conſidera- 
tion of which the city of London petitioned and the 

parliament proceeded to bring in bills, did the legiſ- 
lature judge fit to paſs the ſeveral laws; and very wiſe- 
ly, becauſe their not doing ſo would have had juſt the 
contrary effect, and have raiſed the prices above what 
they were, when the matter was taken up, for the 
ſame reaſon that the n _ it ee them ſo . 5 
ly immediately. | 


The oenkibirion act was made to expire the a of 
Auguſt, and the two others for liberty of importation 


expired the 29th of September: And there was no 


power given by the act to the K. and C. to continue 
the e much for what paſt laſt ſeſſion. | 


Now for what concerns the miniſtry of this year, to 
ſhew their attention. By -the weekly returns of the 
prices at Bear-key, it appears that upon the 28th of 


July (by which time I believe the adminiſtration had 


taken its form, for the dictator was ſet to work about 

the 12th) wheat was at forty-four ſhillings, that is two 
ſillings above the higheſt price when the city of Lon- 
don . e in Ae, and no leſs than 


"My „ —— 
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eight ſhillings and fix-pence higher than when the bills 5 


of laſt ſeſſion paſſed. Auguſt the 4th it was forty-five 


ſhillings, advanced a ſhilling ; Auguſt 11th it was for- 
ty-three ſhiliings; Auguſt 18th forty-four ſhillings ; 3 


25th at forty five thillivgs ; ; and by September 18th it 


was got up to forty-eight ſhillings and three-pence ; 


and was at forty-nine Og on the 1 Stirs and Note of 
a en a | 


The prices at it Bear-key are the er the plenty 


and ſcarcity, which the law has pointed out to magiſ- 
trates, and to miniſters too, unleſs it be no part of the 


duty of miniſters to take care of the proviſion of the 


country, becauſe they have not, like the Lord Mayor 4 
and Aldermen, the affize of bread to ſet weekly. The 


authentic and legal information is at hand, if they will 
but ſend. to Bear key or Guildhall for it: And one 


would think that ought not to be omitted at any time 
when the ſtate of the country as to corn is but doubt- 


ful or ſuſpicious. In a year when there had been a 
- ſcarcity, and no leſs than three temporary acts of par- 


Lament to provide againſt 3 it, ſuch an omiſſion muſt be 
deemed ſtrange inattention, an ROCCA . | 


lect. 


From the liſt of prices 1 have given your — -, you 
' ſee how much worſe the ſtate of the country was in 


the months of July and Auguſt, than when parlia- 


ment was applied to laſt ſeſſions; ſtill more ſo than 
when the acts of laſt ſeſſion paſſed: And the ftate of the 
weather we all know was for a long time moſt threat- 
_ ening, eſpecially coming after a year of ſcarcity. God 
knows: what would have been the caſe, if the ſeaſon 


had not taken a favourable turn towards the harveſt, as 


in kind providence it did: Yet all this while, not the 


teaft mark of care in adminiſtration. The miniſters 


who had the watch, inſtead of looking out, ſeem to 


have been the only quiet and unconcerned perſons in 
the kingdom: ey” oy not _ much: as enquire whe- 
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ther government. was armed with a \poxer of prohibie E 


tion. 
This is really hard to be cron 1 the Miniſters 


had no friends to inform them of the expiring law ; 


ſurely their own reflection, had they uſed any, might have 
told them long before the 26th of Auguſt, that there 
was too great a probability ſome farther remedy would 
be neceſſary. And parliament (if it had been worth 


marked a line of direction for adminiſtration, with the 


greateſt exactneſs, by making the prohibition continue 
till the 26th of Auguſt and no longer; becauſe there 
could not ſooner be any ſupply from the new crop, and 


it muſt before then be known what the harveſt was, and 
how the crop turned out: So that if, by diſappoint- 


ment in crop, there were need for a freſh prohibition or. i 


other remedy, parliament could be called 1 in time to 
apply it, Parliament had thereby given at the ſame 


time the moſt explicit teſtimony, not only that they un- 


derſtood it to be their province to give the remedy, but 


that they had now reſerved the cognizange of the affair 


to themſelves, not chuſing to delegate it to the crown, 
even during the receſs, as had been done frequently be- 
fore, If adminiſtration had choſen to follow the line 
given them by parliament, they had a plain path to 
walk in; which was no other than this, to keep their 
eye upon the ſtate of the country; and if there appear- 


ed to be the leaſt hazard of the need of a further pro- 


hibition, to keep the prorogation of parliament. upon 


ſuch a foot, as that it could be called in time, and with 
a reaſonable notice too ;—a method that the johrnals 

ſhew has been often practiſed on like occaſions. Inftead _ 
of this, adminiſtration took no thought, gave no at- 
tention to the matter at all; and of themſelves nei- 

ther did, nor ſhewed any intention to do any thing, ts 
nals the circumſtances of the E 


uphile to give any attention to what they had done) had 
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vents turned out, made che affair of 5 confe- 


quence. 


; 

El. But was the conduct of adminiſtration a bit better, 

| or wiſer, or more like government, when they were 
waked out of their firſt ſleep, and goaded on to their 

| duty, by others ro whom their country was more 
obliged ? Not one whit: but if poſſible rather worſe. 
Of this alſo there is the fulleſt evidence. 


Alfter waiting till the end of Auguſt, when the ſtate 
of the country was beyond conjecture, the Lord May- 
or of London, in the letter which he wrote to the 
three great miniſters , told them the ſtock of grain on 
hand was very ſmall; that the harveſt had failed, and 
was unproductive ; and that there were then (already) 
come commiſſions for buying up corn here unlimited in 
price, and to an immenſe extent; that therefore it was 

iadiſpenſibly neceſſary ſome meaſure ſhould immediately 
be taken to ſtop the exportation, otherwiſe the kingdom 
would very ſoon be drained, and a want at home. This 
was material information indeed, and it was as authentic 
as material; for your — will reflect from whom it came 


ot only Ch the chief Magiſtrate of the metropolis, 
but that magiſtrate himſelf the beſt informed that any 


one could be, from his private fituation, being the great- 
eſt corn; factor in England, perhaps in Europe; a wor. 

thy and ſenſible gentleman, well known in both houſes 
of parliament, where he has often attended onfoccaſions 
relating to corn, called upon as the ableſt in the king- 
dom to give information in theſe matters. Such was the 
perſon who gave this information to goyern- 
ment; and it was the more worthy of regard, 
and ought to be mentioned to his honour, that his du. 
ty as a citizen of the commonwealth, as well as a ma- 
gaiſtrate in the high office he then bore in the city of 
London, prevailed over his own private intereſt, as 
there was not another man in the kingdom ſo much 


* D of G. —E. of C. and -E. of 8. 
intereſted 
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intereſted i in the profit to be had by the co-nmiſſions 


from abroad. It were to be wiſhed, though I am not 
enthuaſtic enough to hope it, that ſuch an example of 


_ diſintereſted patriotiſm and public virtue would aſcend. 
But in late tranſactions, my lord mayor's vigilance in 
office as a magiſtrate has not been more woefully con- 


traſted by the negle& of miniſters, than his noble con- 
tempt of gain in his private character as a man, by the 
penſioned avarice of his ſuperiors ;—An excellent foil 
to illuſtrate the ſplendor of his virtues! | . 


What did this information produce ? Juſt nothing ; ; 


at leaſt nothing for the relief of the country. My L— \ 
P— S— and the S- of S— went to ſtatute-books be- 


fore unopened, not dog-eared, and there made the amaz- 
ing aſtoniſhing diſcovery, that the act of parliament of 
laſt ſeſſion gave no power to the king and council to pro- 
long the prohibition. There government reſted: the 
kingdom was left to be amazed in their turn, and my. 
lord mayor's letters added to the nen of the public 
offices. 


The conſideration of > A weighty and important of 


fair thus forced upon adminiſtration, was yet laid aſide 


for ſome days; and your — will not forget, that at this 


time parliament was not prorogued, though there had 
been no thought of calling it, as there ſhould have been 
much ſooner; and if it had been called when my lord 


mayor's letter came, which repreſented the indiſpenſi- 
ble neceſſity there was of taking ſome meaſure, and 


when the wonderful diſcovery was made that no powers 
were left with the king and council, it might have been 
aſſembled by the 2oth of September, on twenty days 
notice, which even the — on the W—k has conde- 
ſcended to agree would be due notice: or if ſix days 
more had been given, ſtill it might have met to apply 
the legal conſtitutional relief as carly as the time when 

„ the 
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the diſpenſing power was exerted under pretence of the 
receſs of parliament. 


It would ſeem however, that after a week or ten days 
conſideration, it was thought neceſſary to put ſome 


mark of reſpect upon my lord mayor's letter: And it 


has been ſaid, that a council was held about the 8th of 


September, when, by the Bear-key prices, wheat was 


only at forty-eight ſhillings and three pence. But that 
council ordered no embargo ; neither was it judged rea- 
ſonable or neceſſary to call parliament. The council 


however did ſomewhat, rather I think to amuſe and 


ſhew their ignorance than any thing elſe; though it is 
like the amuſement in the fable of the frogs. Ac- 


cordingly that wiſe and uſeful proclamation againſt 
foreſtalling was brought forth, bearing date the 1oth 


of September : And for quieting the minds of the 
poor ſtarving people, and miniſtring preſent and effec. 
cual relief to their diſtreſs, it publiſhes this comforta- 


ble news, that the prices of corn are already very much 
_ encreaſed, and the ſame is likely to grow much dearer 


to the great oppreſſion of the poor. The people cry 


for bread and the miniſters gave them a ' proclamation ; 


nay, left one ſhould not be enough, they gave them 
two of the ſame date, and in the ſame Gazette; 
and the ſecond much worſe than the firſt. I cannot on 


this occaſion drive from my mind theſe! words of the 
ſeripture, which ſay, © If a fon aſk bread from any of 


you that is a father, will he give him a ſtone ? Or 
«© if he aſk a fiſh, will he for a filh give him a ſerpent 2 
Or if he ſhall aſk an egg, will he offer him a ſcor- 
, pion?” Perhaps two ſuch proclamations never were 


coupled together. The one proclaims a growing 


dearth, when the ports were by law open for the free 
exportation of every ounce of grain in the kingdom, 


With the higheſt temptation to export, by an unlimited 
| ene from abend to b —— no remedy could 


be 
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be legally applied but by authority of parliament: and 
under theſe circumſtances does the other proclamation 
prorogue the parliamenc to the I 1th of November, fix- 
ty one days. | | 


If it had been the purpoſe or deliberation of govern- 
ment to aggravate rather than to alleviate the diſtreſs of 
the country, and by driving to deſpair, to promote in- 
ſurrection and fire, what more effectual method could 
have been purſued? I ſpeak to facts; and it is well 
they are proved, for I ſhould not expect to be believed 
without evidence, What were the conſequences ? The 
queſtion may well be aſked ; but I ſhall not anſwer it, 
for fear I ſhould ſeem to juſtify what I condemn and re- 
e F VB 36 

But I will tell your —— what happened after theſe 
proclamations. Wheat that was at forty-eight ſhil- 
lings and three-pence on the 8th of September, was 
at forty-nine ſhillings on the 15th and 22d : and there 


were rilings, riots and tumults, in all corners of the _ 


kingdom, and troops marched from county to county, 
to quell inſurrections by military force: Famine and 
the ſword met: murders have been, and executions 
muſt be: the laws trampled upon and tranſgreſſed by 
the people: acts of parliament from a . neceſ- 
ſity, broken, and ſuſpended by power without right, roy- 
al authority, that is, unfounded prerogative, (for royal 
authority and prerogative are ſynonimous convertible 
terms): royal authority, I ſay, exerted againſt law. 
For at laſt, when no legal remedy was left for an in- 
ſuppoctebils: evil, the embargo by order of council, that 


violent, but then neceſſary, and allo inadequate reme- 
dy, was afſued the 26th of September. It was forced 


by the cries and riſings of the people, and by petitions 
from the great cities, and particularly the petition pre- 
ſented to the king on the 23d, from the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen of London, who could no lon- 

e | ger 
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ger rt remain filent ſpectators of the diſtreſs and danger, 
which near a month before had been repreſented in 
ſuch ſtrong terms to the miniſtry, by their worthy and 
vigilant chief magiſtrate, in a more private capacity 
and form. 


As to what has been ſaid i in _ debate, that hs ; 
facts laid before the council on the 10th of September, 
which iſſued the proclamations againft foreſtalling, and 
for proroguing the parliament, were not. ſufficient 
foundation for their proceeding to an embargo; that 
it was then only a ſurmiſe of ſcarcity ; and that the 
_ circumſtances were ſo much changed before the 26th, 
when the embargo was ordered, that it could be no 
longer delayed; I own I cannot underſtand what it 
means: for we ſee by the Bear-key returns, that 
(as already mentioned) wheat was at forty-eight ſhil- 
lings and three-pence, on the 8th of September, that 

is above the bounty price; and it was but nine-pence, 
higher, viz. forty-nine on the /22d of September. 
But the order for an embargo is really the miniſtry's 
_IndiAtment drawn up by themſelves : for ic ſets forth 
as its ground the very information that the lord mayor 
of London had given the miniſtry twenty-ſix days 
before; and upon thoſe grounds of urgent neceſſity 
now impending, that is, that they had been certified 
of as impending a month' before, and for the ſafety, 
benefit and ſuſtenance of his majeſty's ſubjects, his 
majeſty then only, by the advice of his privy-council, 
orders an embargo on wheat and wheat flour, and no- 
thing elſe. And the neceffity of Jaying it on by the 
royal authority is ſtated in theſe expreſſive words: 
« And whereas the parliament ſtanding prorogued to 
d the 11th of November next, his majeſty has not an 


FAM opportunity of taking the advice of his parliament 
e ſpeedily enough upon the preſent emergency, to 


, ſtop the progreſs of a miſchief daily encreaſing, 


. and waer, if not immediately provided againſt, 
vw "ge 
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W might be productive of calamities paſt all poſſibili- 


< ty of remedy :” A very juſt account of the ſitua- 


of things that had been the preſent emergency for the 
two preceding months, and of the neceſſity of the 


ſpeedy remedy that had been ſo unaccountable delay- 


ed to be applied in any way during that time, and 
that a voluntary act of adminiſtration, in the pro- 
rogation of parliament, when the emergency wag 


come to the worſt, had rendered impracticable in the 
legal and proper way. But the moſt curious part of 


the whole is, that the want of an opportunity of ad- 
viſing ſpeedily enough with the parliament, is ſpoken 
of as a common or unavoidable and unforeſeen caſual- 
ty, though the miniſtry themſelves were the cauſe rhat 
his majeſty could not then have, and had not even 


ſooner had that opportunity. 


But if the proclamation for the embargo is conſider- 
ed as a remedy, even this act of power, now juſtified as 
prerogative, was itſelf but the crowning blunder, by 
confining the embargo ro wheat and wheat flour, 


The wiſdom of parliament ex:ended their prohibition, 


under leſs preſſing circumſtances and lower prices, to 
all grain, and every thing of corn kind, bread, biſcuit, 


and ſtarch, And one would have thought, that when 
the crown was adviſed to {ſuſpend acts of parliament for 


the public good, the diſpenſing power might alſo far 
the greater good of the public, have paid that com- 
pliment to the act of parliament, to have followed it 


fully, and not in a part only, when the whole pro- 
hibition was far more neceſſary than at the time the 


law was made: not to ſay that the example of parlia- 
ment was at leaſt a fort of ſhelter for a prerogative- 


uſurpation upon it power. But even without reſort- 


ing to the wiſdom of parliament for inſtruction, ſuch 


an error as the emiſſion of prohibiting the exportation 


of all manner of grain in the proclamation, could not 


have been fallen into, without either the greateſt in- 
1 | T 3 attention, 
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attention, or moſt amazing unſxilfulneſs; for hardly | 
any body is ſo ignorant as not to know that a diminu- 


tion of any one ſpecies of grain, not only raiſes the 


price of that particular ſpecies, but affects all the reſt, 
becauſe of the increaſe of conſumption of theſe occa- 
ſioned by the want of the other. And ſo the exporta- 
tion of barley, which was not reſtrained by the embar- 
go, has contributed to keep up the price of wheat, 
beſides N chat of __ to an intolerable de- 
gre". 


If parliament had been called i in time, there might 
have been more early, and there certainly Soul 
have been a more adequate and fatisfaftory remedy ap- 
plied to the evil: and the very proſpect of the mect- 
ing of parliament would have kept the people quier, as 
they will. always have more confidence in parliament 
than in any adminiſtration, and will patiently wait for 
the relief for which they naturally look up to the 

legiſlature. But in a miniſtry that from the beginning 
had paid no attention to the calamity, either in its 
preſages or effects, and that cut off all hopes of par- 
liamentary relief by a prorogation, when they pro- 
claimed the evil to become to a great height, and 
ſtill growing; in ſuch a miniſtry the people could take 
no confidence, nor could they indeed be expected to 
| continue quiet under. e e e From mi- 


„ * The 8 loſt no time in Han at "XP 28 they 
could, the blunders of adminiſtration. They revived the prohi. 
bition act iy its full extent; renewed the two other acts before 

mentioned, which expired on the 29th of September ; and have 
taken other wiſe and neceſſary precautions, But that there 
might be no public act with regard to this great concern, the 
prevention of famine, executed by adminiſtration, without ſome 
egregious blunder, and ſome glaring proof of ignorance and in- 
attention, the privy-council, though they had a power to pro- 
-hibit diſtillation till twenty days after the meeting of parliament, 
prohibit it only for three. In conſequence of which, all the 


diſtillery might go on till the act paſſed to o op it, Ec 
| 2 — niſters 
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niſters 3 of bludering ſo groſsly in ſo plain and 
neceſſary a buſineſs as the care of proviſion for bread 
to the kingdom, what may not be expected of the 
blundering kind, in other matters of more difficulty, 
for of more importance there can hardly be any? 
Wich ſteerſmen at the rudder ſo inexpert in our 
own ports, the ſhip is not to be truſted in the wide 
ſea. ES N en 

Some pretences have been made, I cannot call them 
excuſes, for not calling the parliament, which has been 
the origo mali. One — ſpeaks in a contemptuous ſtile 
he ſays all the difference is, that the King has been ad- 
viſed by his little inſtead of his great council. 


This way of ſpeaking 1 is unconſtitutional, and ridi- 
culous. I hope parliament will always maintain its 
own ſuper-eminent diſtinction, and mark it fo as it ſhall 
not be the bye-word of any miniſter, by ſhewing on this, 
and every other occaſion, that the king's privy council, 
which the — — calls the little council, is indeed little 
in compariſon of the great council of the nation, as 
well as of the crown; and that this little council, or 
any one man, who dictates to them, never ſhall be in- 


truſted with the power of ſuſpending or diſpenſing with 


the ſtanding law of the land, on any pretence whatever. 
If that were allowed of, there is no law ſo fundamental 

but might be ſubverted, nor any government more ab- 
ſolate than that which might be introduced. 


The — ſays, « he does not inquire "whether my lord 
mayor's letter was wrote a day ſooner or a day later.— 
There is a littleneſs, ſays he, in minding dates of pro- 
clamations, — the day of laying the embargo, of proro- 
guing the parliament, and the day fixed for its meeting 
— Theſe are minutie, beneath notice: ſaving a country 
from ruin is a great object. —He goes to the great ob- 


| 15 of preventing famine. 
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Saving 2 country from famine is a great object; 
but it may depend on nothing ſo much as minuiz, 
fuch as the — would overlook. It did depend upon 


ſuch minutiæ as dates in this inftance; and the overſight 


promoted the famine, which attention might have pre- 
vented, ſooner, and to much better effect. But ſure- 
Iy no inſtance can ever be more unfortunate, of con- 
remptible minutiæ, than that of minding of days and 
dates, when the ſafety of a country is concerned. 


States have periſhed by the negle& of an hour, and 


moments haye decided the fate of empires. The pro- 
rogation of parliament, in ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity 
and danger, was no minute blunder. - Laſt year that 
ſaid he could not commend the then adminiſtration 
for calling parliament early, as they termed it, be- 
cauſe he thought their ſpeed was delay, in ſuch a con- 


junRture as that was; though the ground of his com- 


plaint of delay was not that America had been ſuffered 
to continue in rebellion for months, but that ſo much 
time had been loſt in given theſe poor oppreſſed ſub- 
jects relief from the grievances, which he thought 
juſtified their mutiny. Now when one greater and 
wiſer than all other men is miniſter, days and dates 


are minutiæ. It is his prerogative to blunder and be 


blameleſs. | 


But, ſays the —, parliament could not have been 
conveniently aſſembled ſooner, —It may do for great — 
who live at their fine palaces in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, to come up here at any time ;—and to 
be ſure any man may get upon the back of a poſt 
horſe, and ride as faſt as he can: — but it will not ſuit 
all the members of the two houſes, that are to be 
brought from the Eaſt and the Weſt, from the South 
and the North of this large kingdom, to call them 
from their houſes and their domeſtic affairs, at an in- 
convenient ſeaſon, and upon ſhort notice. —This can- 
not be done without notable inconvenience. And no- 
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thing is ſo dangerous as ſurreptitious meetings of parlia- 
ment. The great ſecurity of our liberties. conſiſts in 
calling parliament upon full notice, to prevent all ſur- 
prize. And by ſurreptitious conventions, all countries 
that have been enſlaved, have loſt their liberties, of 
which confident aſſertion, he however neither did nor 
can give one inſtance from any hiſtory, 


Muſt we then, —, for fear of a ſurreptitious ſurren- 
der of our liberties by parliament, truſt the privy- 
council with a power that would ſubvert our liberties, 
and render our property precarious ? But can the low- 
eſt number of lords and commoners that can make a 
parliament, | be leſs ſafe than the little council? The 
law of the land has tavght me that parliament aſſem- 
bled without any notice at all, is a better ſecurity for 
our liberties than any privy- council; and therefore, 
upon the' critical emergency of a demiſe of the crown, 
parliament 1s by ſtatute appointed to afſemble immedi. 
ately, however it may happen to ſtand prorogued at 
the time. So jealous is the conſtitution of a pretence 
left to the ſucceſſor to the throne to govern with his pri» 
vy council without parliament. But —, it is very 
extraordinary to bear the danger of a furreptitious 
aſſembling of parliament, uſed as an argument againſt 
haſte in a ſeaſon of imminent danger, by thoſe wo 
argue for neceſſity as ſufficient to ſuſpend and diſpenſe 
with laws and acts of parliament ? Is there more ſafe- 
ty in making neceflity a law-maker, or a lex temperis, 

than in making it only a haſty conveener of the true 
legiſlature of the kingdom? Miniſters may not 
be fond of the meeting of parliament, even when they 
do do not fear much harm from it ro their power; be. 
cauſe, though it does not immediately or certainly de- 
ſtroy, it puts them to mind, in the midſt of their ar- 
rogance, that they are mortal, like the ſlave in the 
triumphal car. For my part, I have no fear of par- 
KO called any how: but I have great fear of a 


power 


1 
power in the dekwytehselk that would ſuperſede par- 


hament. It was the rump of a well · weeded parlia- | 
ment that aboliſhed the monarchy, but no proclama- 


tion can garble either a houſe of lords or commons: 


and before any number aſſembled ſurreptitiouſly could 
fit long enough to attempt a ſurrender of our liberties, 
the moſtdiſtant member, who did not chuſe to be a ſlave, $ 
would find his way to Weſtminſter, if the back of a 


poſt-horſe would carry him; and the traitors would 


very ſoon find that they had only forfeited their own 


heads, to confirm the liberty of their ineenſed coun- 
try. In the preſent caſe, however, there was no oc- 


caſion for a haſty convocation of parliament. Govern” 


ment needed not to have been run. to the minutiæ of 


hours or days. Had parliament been called, even 


when it was culpably prorogued, it might-have had a 
longer notice than many ſeſions have ſat upon. Nor 
can I ſee any notable inconvenience in calling it ſo 
ſoon, unleſs. that the could. not have ſtaid fo 


long at the waters; as 1 preſume it could not have 


fſafely met without his — preſence to guide it. As to 
forty days notice being neceſſary for calling parlia- 


ment, it is an aſſertion without all foundation, contra- 
dicted by uſage, and by the very ſtile of the uſual 


proclamations, which ſpeak only of due and convenient 
notice; to effect which there is no charm. either in 
the number forty, thirty, or any other. I was ſur- 
prized to hear the — and — ſay, he held it to be the 
law of parliament, that forty days was neceſſary. 


There is no ſuch mos parliamentarius. And the- 


muſt have forgot himſelf; for in the very firſt year of 


this reign, parliament was called and fat for diſpatch of 


bulineſs on twelve days notice by proclamation. | The 


— knows who then adviſed his majeſty, and Was in 


the firſt office in the Kingdom. But if it were neceſ- 
ſary to go into them, numberleſs inſtances ſince the 
union, are ee to be pointed out, of pa en be 
| — ing 
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ing called and Gtting on twelve, ſixteen, twenty days, 
and other indifferent numbers: and the — and — — 
is unſupported in this opinion, which is, indeed, to- 
tally a miſtake ; the other — and ——on the — —& - 
having agreed that twenty days is due notice. There 
remains therefore no cloak for excuſe for the blun- 
der of proroguing parliament for ſixty- one, inſtead 
even of forty days, at a time when it was ſo neceſſary 
to have aſſembled it upon the ſhorteſt notice for which 
there was any precedent; and when, if it had been 
called even upon twenty days from the date of the 
proclamation proroguing it, it would have prevented 
the neceſlity for an embargo by the crown againſt law, 
and hindered thoſe dangerous umolts and inſurrections 
that at laſt extorted an act of ſuch dangerous exam- 
ple from adminiſtration. _ 


The occaſion i is my apology for = aid 
ſo much; yet it is but a ſmall part of what might have 
been ſaid on the ſubject, upon WIE I have taken 
the liberty to trouble you. 7 7 el 


—— I am not afraid of the juſt prerogative of the 
crown. It is a part of the conſtitution, and it is ſaluta- 
ry. © The people's liberties ſtrengthen the king's 
« prerogative, and the king's prerogative defends the 

« people's liberties. So ſaid the unfortunate Prince 
Charles the I. But he ſaid it falſley and deceitfully, 
applying it to his own depraved principles of govern- | 
ment, in which he was nurſed up to his ruin, by a fa- 
ther who never ſat in that chair, but he taught like a 
royal profeſſor, the doctrines of arbitrary power to your 
 — — anceſtors, who were bur unapt ſcholars. What 
the ſelf-deluded, and ſelf· deſtroyed king ſaid deceit- 
fully, I think 5 in the juſt ſenſe. 


Neither, — — do l fear the power of the crown, 
in the hands of the gracious prince now reigning, He 
made it his early 9 from the throne, that our 

Uberty 


this nation yet bears: 


- ceffity, =— For us Lord Falkland, while he remain - 
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5 Iiberty was as dear to him as his own prerogative : and 


I truſt a line of illuſtrious deſcendants ſprung from 
him, will inherit his zeal for the liberties of rhis coun- 
try, the laws of which transferred the imperial diadem 


of theſe realms from thoſe that are not worthy of it, to 


his majeſty's augult houſe. The freedom of the ſub- 
ject is the brigbteſt jewel in the crown. It is the ſu- 
per- eminent prerogative of the kings of England, by 
which they excel in glory all the ſovereigns on earth, 
that they rule over freemen, not over ſlaves. The 
Brunſwick line eſteems it ſo. They have ſhewn it. 


But, —— I dread principles, the ſcars of which 
principles deftructive to the 
people, dangerous to the prince: principles that 


that lie at the root of all the illegal prerogatives uſurp- 


ed, and all the arbitrary power exerciſed by a Charles 
or a James.—Theſe prineiples I will refiſt, adopt or 
countenance them who will. I will reſiſt them not 
more from regard to liberty, than from love to my ſo- 
vereign and his family, They are poiſonous princi- 
ples, and they are infectious. If it were poſſible to 
deceive even the elect family to impoſe upon a prince 
of that houſe choſen ro maintain our liberties; it 


could only be done by principles found in the mouths 
of the profeſſed friends of liberty, who have got ac- 


ceſs to the royal ear by ſuch profeſſions. The ſafety 
of the crown, as well as the ſecurity of the ſubject, 
requires us to ſhut up every avenue that could lead to 


' tyranny : And he who would unbar thoſe gates 


which exclude it, is not, in his heart, far from the 


luſt of it. I will ſuſpect no man without a cauſe. 
But I will truſt no man with what the conſtitution has 


not made a truſt with any power that muſt do a ge- 
neral miſchief; tho in a particular emergency, it might 
have a chance of doing ſome good. Such a power 1 
will not truſt in the crown; no, not for a caſe of ne- 


ed 


Lat. 


ed the 1 for liberty, and before he lifted in the 

ſervice of King Charles's deſpotiſm, ſaid, ſpeaking 
of the ſhip-money judges, and their criminal opinion, 
% when that neceſſity which they would have ſo abſo- 
ec lute and certain, takes place, the law of the land 

<« ceaſes; and that of general reaſon and equity, by 

« which particular laws at firſt were framed, returns 


« to the king's throne and government, where Salus 
« Populi becomes not only Suprema but Sola Lex; at 


* which, and to which end, whoſoever diſpenſes with | 
ce the king, _ with us, to make wie of ds 7 
"Ie and one another's. | f 
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| — — Men are but men. ' Udwill and unſafe wit 
are the ſureſt inlet of treacherous, infamous breaches 
of truſt. The hiſtory of England ſhews how quickly, 
and ſhamefully, heroes for liberty have become tools 
of deſpotiſm. But, to uſe words I have heard from a 
certain noble Lord, when ſuch expreſſions ſerved his 
turn, —If we ſee an arbitrary and tyrannical diſpoſition 
ſomewhere, the call for watchfulneſs is loud. Danger 
knocks at the gate. A tyrannical ſubject wants but a | 
tyrannical diſpoſed maſter, to be a miniſter, of arbi- _ 
trary power. If ſuch a miniſter finds not ſuch a maſter, * | 
; he will be the tyrant of his prince, as much as of his i 
fellow: ſervants and fellow-fubjefts. I ſhould be ſorry 4 
to ſee my ſovereign in chains, even if he were content = 

to wear them to ſee him unfortunately in chains, 

from which perhaps he could with difficulty free him- 

ſelf, till che perſon who impoſed them runs away; 

which every good ſubje& would, in that caſe, hear- 

tily with might happen, the ſooner the better for all. 
We are 2 free People; and I am for a free king. 


our”. The 3 paſſed. an act to permit the i importation of 
foreign barley, barley flour and pulſe to remedy if poffible, tho 
miſchiefs which have ariſen from the embargo on wheat and 
wheat flower only ; ; fo that the public were obliged to buy, at 
an enormous price, the very 1258 which had been exported out 
of the kingdom, 
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Tu CASE or HIS GRACE THE DUKE or PORTLAND ; 
RESPECTING TWO LEASES, LATELY GRANTED BY 


" THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, TO 5$IR JAMES 
LOWTHER, BART. WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MOTION FOR A REMEDIAL BILL, FOR bre | 


THE POSSESSION OF THE SUBJECT. | 


ſecurity for their fellow-fubjects, againſt future at- 


tacks of the ſame kind. Let the public judge how 
fit thoſe men are to be truſted with the adminiſtration - 
of government, who think it ſport to involve the 
hes ca of _ 2 in law ſuns. with the 
| powers 


S I wall lend” frequent a in r vel 
of the following pages to ſpeak of the debates 
and proceedings in the late parliament, I ſhall pre- 
miſe, that I conſider myſelf fully at liberty to can- 
vaſs their conduct, though they were but yeſterday 
in the plentitude of their power, either to redreſs 
grievances, if they had ſo pleaſed, or to leave them 
unted reſſed, which they thought the preferable part, 
as any faithful hiſtorian would be, who ſhould have 
occaſion to relate events in the penſionary parliament 
of Charles the ſecond, or any other the moſt obſe- 
- quious that can be found in our antient annals, either 
in the prerogative days of Stuarts and Tudors, or 
the violent race of Plantagenets. I ſhall uſe no am. 
bigious terms of certain noble perſons, or a certain 
: augult aſſembly, and all the ſhifty phraſes for con- 
veying hints inſtead of affirming, I ſhall relate the 
conduct of the board of treaſury, leaving. it to the 
public to judge, whether or no they have been guilty 
of an unjuſt and violent attack upon private property, 
do ſerve the purpoſes of an election; and I ſhall leave 
the late parliament itſelf, to be handed down to poſ- 
terity, as having refuſed, redreſs to their conſtitutents 
of ſuch grievances, and having denied the proferred 


— 
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powers of the crown, after an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment without queſtion of their title, for more than 
| threeſcore years, and this for no pretence of crime, 
or other viſible cauſe, than that the tenants of the 
party thus attaked, oppoſe, in right of their own pri- 
vate property as free-holders, the election of Sir James 
Lowther for the county of Cumberland. As to the 
perſonal conduct of the members of the laſt parlia« 


ment it behoves us likewiſe to be fully apprized, not, 


I fear, that it would have much weight as to the 
future election of many of them into parliament, 


ſhould the terrors of government be held out to ſuch 


refractory conſtituents, as to refuſe to return their 
dependants and favourites. But till it is an advantage 
always to be apprized of the danger, if at any time 
hereafter ſo. great a calamity ſhould lie in wait for 


us, ſo ſevere a viſitation for too general profligacy 


and venality of conſtituents, as find the liberty and 
property of themſclves and their fellow- ſubjects, 


betrayed by their own Proflgate and venal delegates. 


«A motion was made on the 17th of February, 
1768, in parliament by by Sir George Savile, and ſe- 
conded by Sir Anthony Abdy, for leave to bring in 
a bill for quiering the peſſeſſions of the ſubject, and 
for mending and rendering more effectual an act of 
21ſt of James I. for the genen quiet of the ſcbje& 
| un all pretences of concealment whatſoever, 


The puport of this act of 21ſt of James I. is, that 
a quiet and uninterrupted enjoyment for 60 years be- 


fore the paſſing of the act, of any eſtate originally 


derived from the crown, ſhall bar the crown from any 
right of ſuit to recover ſuch eſtate, under pretence 


ol any flaw in the grant, or other defect of title, 
This act at that time, therefore ſecured the rights 


ol' ſuch as could prove their poſſeſſions 60 years, 
| "=, by it's wy nature, has been continually dimi- 


Vor. fl. e 
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wage 2 in it's effect, and departing from it's pnuel 
ple, fince it would become as neceſfary to prove a 
poſſeffion of 205 years, as it was then to prove 60. 
Thu us by a kind of retrograde inverſion of the princi- 
ple, ſecurity waſtes and weakens, inſtead of gaining, 
ſtrength, by time and poſſeſſion : and he who has 
longeſt enjoyed, is the moſt perplext, and may now 
be moſt liable to any vexatious Jaw-ſuit, that any 


| board of treaſury, to ſerve any clandeſtine purpoſe, 


may at any time pleaſe to inſtitute, The propoſal 
to amend that bill, and to render it more effectual 
towards the quiet of the ſubject, was fimply this, 


that an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 60 years (or any | 
ſuch term as parliament ſhould have thought pro- | 


per) to be taken backwards from the time being, 
| ſhould be a ſecurity from any ſuit to commenced by 
| by the crown, or any of it's miniſters. 


This motion was introduced upon good grounds, 
and ſupported upon thoſe principles only, without 


any perſonal attack upon the adminiſtration or the 


members of the board of treaſury, nay expreſcly 
guarded againſt even the appearance of ſerving any 


immediate an perſonal purpoſe, or taking in, any 
pendent or retent caſe: But as an evil confcience 


will betray itſelf, and the galled jade will winch, the 
mere propoſal of ſecuring the future quiet of the ſub- 
jet, was wormwood at that time to thoſe who 
laboured under the conſciouſneſs of their owa paſt 
and recent conduct. They made a faint attempt, 
worthy indeed of themſelves, to oppoſe the falutary 
© principle” of the bill, by ranſacking the tombs of 
"tyranny for argument, and holding np the relics of 
_ "prerogative for adoration, by daring to contend in 
the face of their country, that it would ſhake the fun- 
damental: of the conſtitution even to limit miniſters 
- under the crown, from harraſſing the private ſubject, 


With antiquated claims, vexatious luits, and threats 
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4 ch duties and by ſuch other deteſtable doctrines 
as made their own ſervile dependents ſhudder to- hear. 
Feeling their weakneſs on this ground, they left the 
instereſt of public in this great queſtion; for the pri- 
vate cauſe of endeavauring to colour, miſrepreſent, 
and explain away (if they could have done it) the. 
iniquity of their own conduct in the particular act 
of violence towards the Duke of Portland's property, 
for which they felt that very impartial man in. the 
kingdom (tho' few indeed are uninterſted in the con- 
| ſequences of this precedent) muſt hold them in ab- 
horrence. But even upon the private ground they 
ſuceeeded no better then on the pyblic, tho? every 
circumſtance was planned by themfel lves, cards ſent 
to ſurnmons their dependents pro aris et focis, and all 
| parties to the trial of accuſer, criminal, advocate and 
Judge united in the perſon of the miniſtry. Self ac- 
cuſed even in their own argument, the miniſtry; 
criminal, the ininiſtry; advocate, the miniſtry; judges, 
the. miniſtry, Yet I will venture to ſay that that 
miniſtry ſhall bear in their fore-head from that day, 
| the mark of reprobation which no future times ſhall 
ſeparate from their names and memory. And I will 
likewiſe venture to hope and foretell, that the very 
next parliament ſhall to their eternal diſgrace, erect 
a victorious monument £re perennius, of private pro- 
perty reſcued and ſecured from the violence, breach 
of . faith, injuſtice, * We i Tn mi- 


niſters, 


1 have: no heſitation or ſcruple to auow, that the 
cauſe which I am going to lay before the public i = 
a pfivate concern, for what cauſe can be more inte- 
reſting to the puolic, or more univerſal, than the 
defence of private property againſt oppreſſion and the 
hand of power. The friends to the future peace and 
quiet of their country, could not have wiſhed for a 
favourable incident, The property put into litigation 
: „„ WS is 


is not e itſelſ e WH ) but it is far 


from being the moſt material part of the noble duke's 
Inheritance againſt whom this attack is made, It 
might have fallen upon ſome other crown-grantee and 
have been his all. Such a caſe might excited more 
compaſion, yet the evil conſequences comprehend 
under the preceedent and principle, have no leſs ten- 
dency againſt the 8 . a it has een 
to a duke, | 


. will anticipate” one Erciiiftanice, viz. that the 
grant of part of the Duke of Portland's property, was 


made out by the treaſury to Sir James Lowther with- 


out conſulting the crown lawyers, or hearing the Duke 


of Portland's lawyers, as to validity of his preſent 


title and poſſeſſion. The only reaſon of this muſt 


be, leſt the Duke of Portland's title ſhould have been 


ſo clearly made out, that they could have had no pre- 


tence of granting a leaſe to Sir James Lowther to 


ſerve the temporary purpoſes of the next election, 


but even here they have failed, having fo far over: 


ſhot the mark in Cumberland, that the Laudable ſpirit 


of the freeholders has been diſguſted and not terri- 
fed at ſuch violent proceedings. TI conclude from 
all this that we'ſhall freely be acquitted by the public 
from being actuated by motives of ſpleen or pique 


or pannic, neither being galled by the appearance of 


the election, nor yet the Duke of Portland under any 

apprehenſion of loſing the ſmalleſt part of his pro- 
perty. As to the expence of the law-ſuit, there are 
but few ſo well able to ſupport it as himſelf, and 
none more willing, like Hampden, to go thro' every 


form and every court of law, whatever be the vexa- 


tion or expence,. having the fulleſt hope and confi- 


dence, that his caſe may | furniſh an opportunity of 


eating ſome ſalutary law, that ſhall henceforward 


protect his fellow · ſubjects from ſuch vexations; not 


1 that luis aue, his readineſs or reloturion to ſtand in 
: 3 the 
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che gap for the general quiet of private property, does 


in any ſort extenuate the conduct of the board of 
treaſury in this act of violence, but is on the contrary 
the greateſt reproach and aggravation. Won er 1 


As to the propoſed bill, the leaders of the late par- . 
liament, with all their ſtore of prerogative doctrines 
could not look it in the face, but after having expo- 
ſed the blackneſs of their ſecret thoughts, even with 
a venal majority of three to one on any other queſ- 


tion, they did not dare to devide upon this, their 
moſt implicit dependents at any other time, having 


refuſed to fight under the high flying banners of pre- 


rogative ſet up by them. Being defeated in this at- 
tempt, they could only obtain a delay of this bill, 


after the univerſal ſenſe of the houſe (the few mini- 


ſterial advocates for prerogative excepted) was expreſ. 


ſed, for taking up the cauſe in the firſt ſeſſion of 42 


Jiament. Even this delay was carried only by 
majority of twenty. Many trimmers here ſo o . 


quious as to retire, not having the hardneſs directly 
to oppoſe an immediate redrefs of fo flagrant a griev- 


ance, as the invaſion of private property for the pur- 
poſes of an election. There was one piece of mini- 
ſterial and parliamentary craft, which perhaps every 


one may not be aware of. Wben any queſtion is 


moved and ſeconded, if their is a diviſion, of the 
houſe upon it, that queſtion muſt appear in the votes. 
The mzjority net daring to throw out fach a queſtion 
with the votes to confront them in the face of the 
public, moved for the orders of the day, which ac- 


cording to the forms of the houſe, avoids any pub. 


lic ſpecification of the motion then in debate. -Con+ 
cealment , betrays guilt, and. thoſe will ever retire into. 
darkneſs and OS whoſe "OE are e 
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trip vue Deng man et Crinine ab, rro 
** Diſer omnes. . TY - 
I ſhall now 3 FR tran fa&ions a Mater of 


fact as they ſtand between Sir James Lowther, the 
board of treaſury, and the Duke of Portland. The 


; materials by which I am enabled to verify the ſeveral 


parts of this narative, are, memorials to the treaſury, 
with their official replies, all public and authentic. 
Beſides theſe, there are letters which paſſed between 
ſome of the parties to this tranſaction, they are not 
by any means. to be called private letters, either from 
any ſecrecy implied in the matter of them, or the 


expreſſion. Bux for the ſake of the moſt ſcrupulous 


punRilio, it is not thought proper to publiſh them 
without the conſent of all parties. I can anſwer for 
one ſide, that the Duke of Portland neither has, nor 

n have, any objection, to have every letter, every 


te, every private converſation, and every the minu · 
| tranſaction or hint whatſoever, brought out into 


open day- light. Not that the facts alluded to in any 
of theſe perſonal. papers, (for I cannot call them 
private ones). are in any fort different from thoſe 
which can be authenticated from the publick memo- 


rials, but origipals written by. the parties themſelves, 


during the very tranſaction, would hold up life and 
real objects to the aks of ed a narrative can 


| be b ut the repreſentation, . 


On the th of July Nes Sir the Lanier pre- 
ſented a memorial (No. 1.) to the treaſury praying 


2 grant of the foreſt of Ingle wood, and ſoccage of 


the caſtle of Carliſle, which the Duke of Portland 
enjoys under a grant from King William, and which 


his family have been in quiet poſſeſſion of, between 
fixty and ſeventy years. The memorialiſt, Sir James 


Loyther, ſays he is informed, that the poſſeſſion of 
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ne crown, and that no benefit whatever ariſes to the 
crown therefrom, therefore prays a leaſe of his ma- 
jeſty's intereſt therein, for three lives, on ſuch terms 
as to their lordſhips ſhall ſeem meet, This memorial 
the board. of treaſury referred to the ſurveyor general 
of crown lands for his opinion thereon. His report 
in anſwer to the board (No. 2.) dated the 7th. of 
Avguſt 1767, ſays, that the foreſt of Inglewood, and 
ſoccage of Carliſle, were not conyeyed by King Wil- 
liam's grant to the Earl of Portland, but were ftill 
veſted. in the crown, he therefore recommends a leaſe 
of the primiſes to. be granted to Sir James Lowther, 
for three lives on certain reſerved rents viz. gol. per 
ann. for the ſoccage of Carlile, and 13s. 4d. for 

the foreſt, and a third part in bath of the rent of 
ſuch lands, &c. as ſhall be dea egen from the Duke 
of Portland. 


This report of the ſurveyor ak who is not a 
lawyer himſelf, was returned to the treaſury without 
having taken the opinion of the attorney or ſolicitar 
general, though on a point of law, or hearing the 
Duke of Portland's lawyers in defence of his title, 
This officer called ſurveyor general is a perſon not 
known in the law, nor in any ſort connected with it. 
He is ſuppoſed to be converſant in the knowledge 
of metes and bounds, aſcertaining the value of lands 
and houſes and the ſeiting of fines, in conſequence 
of ſuch knowledge. Such queſtions as theſe, and not 
points of law, are the proper ſuhjecks of reference 
to him, for he is no more than a keeper of the 
king's maps or land ſurveyor, and neither by profeſ- 
ſian nor office has the leaſt connexon with the law. 
The pretent ſurveyor general is an elderly gentleman, _ 

who has loſt his ſight by age, and is himſelf inca- 
pable of buſineſs, which therefore devolves de facto 
upon his deputy Mr. Zachary Chambers. Think. 
then of the Dyke of Portland's title, which is to be 
94 wo Either | 
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Aber defeated or ſupported by a long train of pre- 
eedents, uſages, conſtructions, grants, ſurveys, per- 
ambulations, verdicts, and innumerable acts of owner- 
thips for three hundred years back (from the time 


of Richard 3d. when Duke of Glouceſter) being de- 


cided between the gth of July and the 7th of Auguſt, 
without any conſultation with the crown lawyers, by 
by Mr. Chambers the ſurveyor's deputy. I would 
have given any man an hundred gueſſes, to find out 
the propereſt perſon to decide a great matter of right 
and property; one might have thought of my Lord 
High Chancellor, (but perhaps he would not have 
ſerved their turn) or my lords the judges, or his 
majeſty's council learned in'the law. No! one of 
theſe; the ſtanding council to the board of treaſury, 
whenever the king s inheritance is called in n 
is a land ſurv eyor's deputy. 5 


72 5 would not aver indeed that they have dein en- 
 tirely diſtitute of all legal help, for it has been ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpected, from the utter impoſſibilty of an ab- 
ſtruſe queſtion in law being ſtated by ſuch an officer, 
that Sir James Lowther's lawyers aſſiſted to draw up 
that report, in their client's favour, which was pre- 
ſented to the board as from the ſurveyor general. 
We ſhall ſee, by and by, that the treaſury aſſerts 
this report to be binding upon their Proceedings, 
and that they have no power to contravene it. Which 
end will they take it by; have they, in their capa- 
city as king's miniſters, inſtituted a ſuit againſt the 
lipeal poſſeſſor of 70 years, upon the advice of a 
mere land ſurveyor, without conſulting the crown 
layers; or, to mend the matter, did they conſider 
the report as drawn up by a lawyer of the party pe- 
titioning for the grant; and, for that reaſon, to be 
compullive upon their determinations. There is a 
maxim in logick, omne majus continet minus, and I do 


not ſee what can be thought impoſſible for a board 
. F „„ ⁵ OR er oe” 
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= 401 who have granted away the property of a fel- 
low ſubject, without hearing him in defence of his 
title, notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn and repeated 
aſſurances a go . en be ee all the r 
been heard. 


But, to return to the narrative, this report in favour 
of Sir James Lowꝛther, whether drawn up by his own. 
lawyer or the duputy ſurveyor, was preſented to the 
board on the 7th of Avguſt, but the board thought 
themſelves under no obligations to inform the Duke 
of Portland, whoſe property was ſo materially attack- 
ed, of their proceedings, tho” his agents attended 
day by day at the treaſury from the middle of Auguſt | 
to the end of the month, upon a vague report that 
ſomething of the kind was in agitation. After many 
days attendance a friend of the Duke of Portland, 
whom his agent knew (a member of parliament) came 
to the treaſury, upon ſome other buſineſs; through 
his means, the agent applied to the ſecretary of the 
treaſury for information, who anſwered he could give 
no papers without orders from the board. Upon 
this, the Duke of Portland's friend applied directly 
to a lord of the treaſury, who procured copies of 
What had paſſed. I will obſerve here that, in com- 
mon practice, where any one's property is attacked, 
he ought to have the earlieſt notice to ſtand upon his 

defence. The board of treaſury might have informed 
the Duke of Portland, at any time between the 7th 
of Auguſt and the end of the month, for his agent 
attended conſtantly; the clerks of the treaſury knew 
this very well, but even ſuppoſing the board not to 
know of the agent's attendance, yet the Duke of 
Portland himſelf is not entirely unknown but that 
the ſecretary of the treaſury might have informed him 
by letter. 


On 


1 
On the 2d of September the Duke of Portland 
received authentic information (notwithſtanding all 
the filence and reſerve of office) of Sir James Low- 
ther's memorial and the ſurveyor general's report, 
for ſo it is called. He immediately applied for a ſuf- 
penſion of all proceedings in the matter, till he had 
an opportunity of laying his title before the board. 
The treafury, in the i interem, had adjourned till the gth 
of OQober, and, during this vacation, all lawyers at 
this time of Aug year being abſent from London, the 
Duke of Portland could make but little progreſs in 
preparing his title for the board. In' the beginning 
of October (viz. on the. 8th) caveats were entefed 
in the offices of the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the auditor of the land revenue for the county of 
Cumberland, to prevent any leaſe or grant paſſing to 
Sir James Lowther by ſuprize. The proper fees were 
paid at each office, the caveats received, and, for a 
greater caution, a caveat was entered with the clerk 
of the patents to the great ſeal. But, in reſpect of 
the board of treaſury, which is not an office of la w, 
the Duke of Portland, inſtead of a caveat, preſent- 
ed 2 memorial (No. 3) praying to be heard by coun- 
fel, in defence of his own title, before the board pro- 
ceeded to any act in 9 of Sir —_— Low- 


| B application. 


This requeſt from the Duke of Portland to be heard 
in defence of his title, before the. treaſury: came to 
any determination againſt him, produced the follow- 
ing at that time very ſatisfactory reply, from the ſe- 

-cretary of the treaſury by order of the board. 
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i * Lord, | 3 

24 mejnovia of your goes 
to the via 50 ern with reſpect to the foreſt 
1 Inglewoad, was delivered to me yeſterday, by your 


grace's agent. 1 did not loſe a moment in bringing 


it before the lords, I gave it place of all other papers, 


and upon its being read, the Duke of Grafton and 


the other lords were pleaſed to direct me to acquant 
your grace, that if you be pleaſed to lay before them a 
ſtate of your claim, and title to the foreſt of Inglewood, 
they would refer it to the ſurveyor general, and ſend 
him back alſo at the ſame time, his report upon the 


memorial of Sir James Lowther for his farther confi- 
deration. And I am directed alſo to aſſure your 
grace, that no ſtep ſhall be taken towards the deeiſi- 


on of the matter in queſtion, till your grace's title 
has been ſtated, referred to, and reported on by the 
proper officer, and fully and matureally eonfidered 
by the board of treaſury. 1 hays the honour: to 
bes &c, | 
Gar Coorzu, 
: 
1 will ſtop the reader in this place, and recommend 
him to weigh every word of this letter, with the 
utmoſt attention and accuracy, and then tell me, 
whether there can be found any terms in the whole 
extent of language, more explicit, or more peremptory 
than theſe. Is there the leaſt ambiguity or loop-hole 
tor mental reſervation? Let us attend to the repueſt 
that called out theſe aſſurances. The Duke of Port- 
jand deſires to be heard by counſel, in ſupport of 
his own rights. Can there be deviſed any propoſition 
in itſelf more reaſonable and juſt. The treaſury aſ- 
fure him, that no ſtep, ſhall be taken, till his title 
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had been ſtated, referred to, and reported on by the 
proper officer, and fully and maturely conſidered by 
the board. Vet theſe words were given to the wind. 
We have heard of miniſterial promiſes broken even 
to a proverb, and if the Duke of Portland had ap- 
plied for ſome favour, or place, or penſion, had the 
promiſe been conceived in ordinary or indefinite 
terms, I can conceive that many precedents might 
be found for the exerciſe of this miniſterial preroga- 
tive. But in a plea of ſtrict juſtice, no more than 
that the party attacked ſhould be heard before deci- 
ſion, in a country were not only ſtrict, but liberal 
juſtice, is the indefeaſable inhericance of the meaneſt 
ſubject, to violate this fundamental law withour re- 
morſe, and in contempt of the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments that words could expreſs, atteſted under the 
hand and ſeal, and record of office, is a degree of 
madneſs and infatuation beyond example. Some judg- 
ment hangs over them; ſome fate or fatal influence 
impels them to their ruin. — N * 21 on 

x e dementat. 1. 


From this time, the Duke of Portland Gotti 
to the full aſſurances from the board, and caereſore 
that his labours would not be thrown away, continu- 
ed to employ his agents in preparing his title. Their 
time was fully employed in inſpecting, and tak · 
ing copies of evidences in many of the publie 
offices. But in order to examine whether the facts 
ſtated in the ſurveyor's report were truly and impar- 
rially ſtated, it was thought deſirable to have recourſe 
to his office, to inſpe& the ſurveys, court rolls, and 
5 muniments on which he founded his report. The | 
propriety and juſtice, of this is very apparent, for 
what preſumption - can there be, that ſuch a report 
ſhould: be accurately ſtated, if it be ſuppoſed to come 
from the incompetent hand of a deputy Land ſus- 
veyor, and if it be the performance of a lawyer of 
S | . the 
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the adverſe party, how can it be conſidered as impar- 
tial. The agents of the Duke of Portland, made no 
doubt of obtaining permiſſion to inſpect the ſurvey- 
or's office; accordingly application was made to Mr. 
Chambers for that purpoſe; which application how- 
ever, he refuſed to comply with. This refuſal of Mr. 
Chambers to produce the vouchers for the contents 
of his report, did not at all contribute to leſſen the 
ſuſpicion of the Duke of Portland's agents, that the 
facts alledged in the ſurveyor's report might be par- 
tially ſtated, though the een — it with 
ſuch implicit deference. 


However, upon this appointment, the Duke of 
Portland's agents thinking they could fully employ 
their time among other offices, till the meeting ef 
parliament, * he was expected in town, deter- 
-mined ſo to do, and apply to him when he came, to 
obtain an inſpection into the ſurveyor's office. Ac- 
cordingly on the 25th of November, the very next 
day after the meeting of parliament, the Duke of 
Portland met the Duke of Grafton at court, and had 
a conference with him on the ſubject. In a few days 
the Duke of Portland preſented a memorial to the 
treaſury, (No. 5.) dated December the ſecond. The 
memorial prays (in in regard that all public records 
ought, and by all courts. of judicature are directed to 
be inſpected for the benefit of the parties intereſted) 
an order from the treaſury for the inſpection of ſuch 
| ſurveys, court rolls, &c. as related to the matter in 
queſtion, . On the next day the ſecretary of the trea- 
ſury informed the Duke of Portland's agent, that 
their lordſhips had granted the requeſt as to the 
_ inſpection of the ſurveyor's office, not upon the foun- 
dation of right, but as a matter of candour and civi- 
lity, and that ſuch an order would be drawn up by 
Mr. Watkins, the clerk Up: ng: n ſuch 
buten ware bolt; ß ˙Ü—ʃu 
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+ The agent applied to Mr. Watkins who put bim 
| off till the middle of the next weak; the order was 
afterwards called for twice, the firſt time the clerk 
was not in the way, but the next day appeared, and 
took his fee for the order, and ſaid that it had been 
ſent to the ſurveyor general; he was applied to for a 
copy, but would not give one, alledging that the or- 
der ſent to the ſurveyor general was ſufficient, Ap- 
plication was then made at the deputy ſurveyor's, to 


know if they had received it. They denied that any 


ſuch order had been ſent, although they had returned 
an anſwer to the treaſury two days before, remonſtrat- 
ing againſt any order for inſpection by thoſe who liti- 
gate the rights of the crown. Then farther applica- 
tion was made at the treaſury, to hunt out this ſup- 
poſed order which Mr. Cooper had told them the Lords 
cout of their great candour and civility had given in- 
ſtructions for, and in this manner were the agents toſſ- 


eld about from pillar to poſt, from the ad of Decem- 


ber till Chriſtmas. 


1 dare ſay the reader no more ene ah was 
paſſing at the board in this interim, than the agents 
did. The board had indeed given the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances that no ſtep ſhould be taken towards the de- 
ciſion of the matter in queſtion, till the Duke of 
Portland's title had been ſtated, referted to, and report- 
ed on by the proper officer, and fully and 'maturely 
conſidered at the board. But notwithſtanding this 
promiſe, and without the leaſt previous notice or cita- 


uon to the Duke of Portland, to lay the particulars 


of his title before the board, and while his agents 
were preparing his title under inſtructions from the 
board, and amuſed with the expectation of an order 
for inſpection, the grants were actually executed (all 
but the exchequer ſeal) before the Duke of Portland 
or his agents, were even apprized that the buys mprproa 
of the the * 8 office was denied. 


7 Having 1 
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Having ſpecified in what, manner the agents were 
employed, let us now ſee what has been paſling at the 
board. Mr. Bradſhaw, in purſuance to their lord. 
ſhips commands, on the 12th of December, ſent the 
directions of the board to the ſurveyor, deſiring him 
to premit the inſpection of his office; on the 15th of 
December, he reports (No. 6.) in anſwer to Mr. 
Bradſhaw's letter, that the records in his office are not 
public, but kept for the king's uſe ealy : that he re- 
monſtrates againſt any permiſſion to inſpect, by the 
agents of any perſons who avowedly intend to conteſt - 
the tights of the crown. In the concluſion he recom- 
mends the ſhorteſt way to try the rights of the crown, 
by granting 5 deſired leaſes to Sir An Low- 
ther. 


I cannot imagine what put it into the OVER ; 
head, to ſubjoin this injunction to the treaſury, to take 
the ſhorteſt way with the Duke of Portland's prope- 
ty. It was quite foreign to the purport of his report 
which ought to have been, merely to aſſign his reaſons 
for not permitting the inſpection of the records. In 
what light can this inſertion, ſo foreign to the purpoſe 
of his report, be confidered, but as taking the part of 
an agent for Sir James Lowther? But if the whole 
board of treaſury had been Sir James Lowther's moſt 
officious agents, they could not have followed this in- 
junction more implicitly. The furveyor general cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have known of the ſolemn promiſe, that 
was fubliſting from the board to the Duke of Port- 
land, not to take any ſtep till his title had been ſtated, 
&c. and fully and maturely conſidered ; but this made 
no impediment to the treaſury, they took the ſhorteſt 

way indeed, which was to decide without the plague 
of hearing the evidence, and on the aad of De- 

eember, Mr. Cooper wrote to the Duke of Portland, 

(No. 5.) that the board, upon receiving the ſurvey- 

8 01's. "ſecond — refuſing the inſpection of his 


office 
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office to the agents; and recommending to the trea- 
fury to proceed the ſhorteſt way to work, had giver) 
orders for the leaſes to Sir James Lowther, without 


any more to do: and ſo, my lords the commiſſioners 


of the treaſury, preſent their reſpects to your grace, 
and it is all over: which was the truth of the matter; 
for the board adjourned that day for the Chriſtmas 
holydays, the leaſes were ſigned and ſealed, and exe- 
cuted by the lerds at their own houſes, during the 


holydays, and delivered to Sir James Lowther ten days 


before the board was to meet again. As this was the 


caſe, they were ſafe enough from any memorals or 


remonſtrances againſt the breach of faith, and injuſ- 
tice of theſe proceedings, till the grant was too far 


out of their reach to be recalled, and poſted up in 


hand- bills, to the honour of the king's miniſters, at 
every patge-okcboule.) in e with the Wan 
arms affixed. wr 


"Two parts of a plot may be going on together, 
but it is not eaſy to diſcribe them in the ſame breath. 
The poor agents are all this time quite in the dark, 

though continually attending at the treaſury. They 
are rummaging for an order to inſpect the furveyor's 
office, a week after it was all over. I think thoſe 
who were in the ſecret, and knew what was paſting 


at the board, muſt laugh in their ſleeve; and to 


1 entertainment a few days, the ſecretary of the 
"treaſury wrote, on the 22d of December, to the 
Duke of Portland, who was 150 miles of in the coun- 
try, that all was over, and the grant ordered to Sir 
James Lowther, inſtead of having, five days before, 
"when the order to proceed in the leaſes was ſigned, 
informed bis agent who was in the lobby the very day 
and hour when that order was made out. A truſty 
office truly! where Mr. Watkins the clerk 1s receiv. 


ing a gvinea fee, to examine the treaſury books (viz. 


# 


on ** 17th of * for the ſuppoſed order for 
* inf . ; 
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inſpeAion in the ſame breath that the bones hav- | 
ing ſuperceded that order, is proceeding. to deciſion 
with the, utmoſt diſpatch ! Had they ſtuck to their 
favourite principle of doing things the ſhorteſt way, 
they might have informed the agent of their proceed. 


ing upon the ſpot, and at the very time of their deter - 


mination, inſtead of. concealing them in a clandeſtine 
manner, till the laſt day before the holydays, and then 


| ſending the information three hundred miles round, 


There can have been no other intention in all this : 
ſecrecy, but to avoid any memoxal from the Duke of 


| Portland's counſel, who are gentlemen of the firſt , 


eminence in the law, and were then in town; and the 
confequence was, that the leaſes were figned and execu. 


ted by the lords of the treaſury, and nothing remained 
but the chancellor of the exchequer's ſeal to be affixed, 


before either the Duke of Portland's agents or law. 
yers were in the leaſt apprized of the matter. | 


As ſoon as information arrived from the Duke of 
Portland of theſe proceedings, his agent waited upon 
the chancellor of exchequer, to prevail upon him to 
withhold the ſeal in oonſequence of the caveat entered 
at his office. His Lordſhip faid that he was preſſed 


to affix the ſeal inſtantaneouſly, that as chancellor of 
exchequer he conſidered himſelf a miniſterial” officer, | 


and ſubject as much to an order from the board of 
treaſury as any common clerk, in reſpect to ſeal to 


grants, and therefore could not withhold it. I will 


venture to ſay this is ſo far from being the cafe, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer is one of the firſt 
legal officers in the kingdom, and that the very Pure 
poſe of his being annexed to the board of treaſury, is, 


that he may be a judicial controul upon the acts of 


that board. At leaſt, ſo ſays Maddox in his hiſtory 
of the exchequer, page 580, as to the chancellor of 


the exchequer, he ſeems io have been appointed to be 


a controul or check upon the trealury. The com- 
Vor. II. 1 . miſſioners 
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miffoners are ſuppoſed to act upon the common prin- 
ciples of juſtice, they are ſuppoſed to take the advice 


of the crown lawyers, they are ſuppoſed to hear the 
counſel of the parties concerned, or the parties them- 
ſelves, (and ſurely not the leſs ſo for having given the 


moff ſolemn aſſurances) but in caſe of any notorious 


difſſatisfaction, the parties have a right to enter a 
caveat before the chancellor of the exchequer; and to 
appeal to him as a legal officer of controul, and not 
as a mere deputy clerk to the treaſury, and if upon a 
legal pnſideration of the matter, the chancellor of 
be exchequer ſees ſufficient cauſe, he may in right of 
his office refuſe to affix his ſeal. But to put this out 
of the queſtion, | I can produce à cafe in point, 
which happened when the Duke of Newcaſtle was 


firſt lord of the treaſury, and Sir George Lyttleton 


chancellor of the exchequer, A leaſe was ordered to 
be made out by the board of eee in favour of the 
copotation of Plymouth. The defendant entered a 
caveat at the ſeal of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
The chancellor of the exchequer withheld his ſeal: 

the defendant was heard by his counſel and the leaſe 


' revoked. I quote no obſcure caſe ; the living wit- 
neſſes to this tranſaction are (among others) the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, Lord Lytileton, Lord Mansfield, the 


Earl of Northington and Lord Camden, baving all 
been parties to it. Wiſe men profit by the experience 
of others; I hope the preſent chancellcr of the exche- 


quer will be wiſer for his own, 
It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe any officer hevies 


the king's ſeal in his cuſtody, and reſponſible for 


the exerciſe of it, to be ſubſervient like a mere 


clerk of the treaſury, beſides the very right of his 
office to receive a caveat, is 2, proof of his judicial 


capacity. Who ever heard of a caveat entered at the 
deſk of a common clerk? I hope this plea of the 


chancellor of the 9 OR * miniſterial 
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as to his ſeal to grants, will not he eſtabliſhed into 


precedent, as the mutual check office upon one ano- 
ther is a principle barrier to the property of the 


ſubject, and as ſuch a precedent would defeat the 


very main ſecurity in future times, againſt the en- 
croachments, injuſtice and inſolence of office. How 
different the fate of this caveat has been, compared 
with another which has been lately entered at the 
privy ſeal !. the Earl of Chatham's health not allow- 
ing him to attend to buſineſs, the privy ſeal is put into 
commiſñon for no other purpoſe, but to hear coun- 
ſel upon that caveat, notwithſtanding the lord high 
chancellor, (whole abilities and integrity to enquire 
into the ſubject matter of that caveat no one can 
doubt, ) remains in order after che 1 rex 55 to give 
the defendants a ſecond Berri! LT. : 


* « 


The chancellor of the erchequer a 48 2 (fa officer f 


ranks next to the lord high chancellor, and takes pre- 
cedence of the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 


and both chief juſtices, It is great condeſcenſion in : 


him to act the ſubmiſſive part of a meer indented 

clerk; but if he had ſtood up to the dignity of his 
office, the board of treaſury could not have avoided 
hearing counſcl at law, which might perhaps have 
defeated their deſigns, of granting away the Duke of 


Portland's property to Sir James Lowther. Nothing 


ſurely can bear ſo little the appearance of juſtice, as 
for a board without the leaſt ſmattering of law among 


the members, without conſulting the crown lawyers in 


a matter of very abſtruſe law, who are bound ex 


officio to give their advice, refuſing to hear the de- 
fendant's counſel, and during the adjournment of the 


board, when no memorial could have acceſs to them» 
even if the parties attacked had been apprized of their 
conduct, which was ſo cautiouſly kept out of ſight ; 1 


ſay, under all theſe circumſtances, what motives of 


hone? . or juſtice, could impel them to grant 
ä : away 


x 1 


— 
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If I were to follow the example of. the board of 


treaſury, I ſhould content myſelf with ſtating one fide, 


and end here, without producing to the public their 
apology for themſelves; as ſet forth in a letter from 
one of the ſecretaries (No. 8.) It was in anſwer; to 

the Duke of Portland, who had written perſonally to 
the principal members of the treaſury, no board fit- 
ting to receive a memorial. In it he complained of 
the injuſtice and precipitancy of their conduct. He 
repreſented, that reſting ſecure in the promiſe he had 


teceived, that no ſteps ſhould. be taken, till his claim 


had been maturely conſidered, he was actually collect- 


ing his title, when by one and the ſame letter (No 7. * 


from the ſecretary of the treaſury, he was informed to 
his great aſtoniſhment, that the ſurveyor general's 
office was not to be inſpected, and that the grants 


vVvere ordered to be 989 15 out to 8e Low- 

mer. e . N 
I dhall now ſtate the ſubſtance of this "FEM (No. 8.) 
and conſider the particulars in order. The letter ſays 


that the ſurveyor general declares his opinion that the 


foreſt of Inglewood is not in the grant, but veſted in 
"the crown, and recommends and adviſes that a leaſe 


of the ſaid foreſt may be granted to Sir James Low- 


ther, for ſuch term, at ſuch a, rent, and on ſuch con- 


ditions as are therein mentioned, In ordinary caſes 
according to the ancient practice and precedents of the 
treaſury, reports of this nature are immediately ap- 


 . proved of upon being read. In this inſtance the con- 
ſideration of the report was poſtponed with many 


expreſſions of perſonal regard, I have already ſpoke - 
of the ſurveyor's capacity as a lawyer, to give an opi- 


nion in a deep point af law, but in this place he is 
8 unn, and en by the board in a new 


capacity 


* 


Tm) 


capacity, viz. that of ent and a 
them who are the proper objects to receive the favour 
of the crown. The firſt lord of the treaſury is always 
ſuppoſed to be miniſter, but here we ſee the whole 
board acknowledging the deputy. Mr. Chambers as 
their privy counſcllor and referee for the favours of 
the crown. If one tranſient ray of common jultice 
had ſhot acroſs the board, if it had perchance oc- 
curred that the Duke of Portland, as the lineal and 
undiſturbed poſſeſſor for ſixty or ſeventy years, 
ſhould have had an offer of the leaſe granted to Sir 
James Lowther ; it muſt of courſe have been check - 
ed bp Mr. Chambers's recommendation of Sir James 
Lowther as the more deſerving man. Again —as 
managers of the public revenue, under the civil liſt 
act quoted by Mr. Chambers in his report, who 
ſets a low fine, and ſmall reſerved rent, in conſidera- 
tion of the trouble and expence to recover the pre- 
miſſes; if upon reference or conſideration before the 
board, the Duke of Portland had found his title de. 
fective, it would have been worth his while, to have 
given as much more than Sir James Lowther, as the 
expence of the ſuit muſt amount to. But theſe 
ſtewards of the public, prefer the ineſtimable friend 
of Mr. Chambers, to any ſuch conſideration.” _ , 


' What is it but infinite impertinence for a mere of- 
fice of referrence to dictate, in this manner, to the 
firſt board in the kingdom : and if ſuch a report is to 
be approved as ſoon as read, what ſecurity is there 
againſt partiality or ſecret influence eſpecially in mat= 
ters of great property. I mean ſecurity te the private 
 lubject, for the more liable any private office is to or- 
ruption, the more readily may it be turned into an en | 
gine of ty ranny by miniſters. Some profliga e admi- 
niſtration may, in future times, ariſe, either ated from 
a general premiditated deſign of ſpreading diſtraction 
mee this kingdom, or with the ſpecial view of. 
r ro OOE. 
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applying the terrors of proſcription, in the election 
of members; preferring the chance, that a parlia- 
ment, ſo elected, will be moſt likely to betray the liber- 
ty and property of their conſtifuents, to the hazard of 
proceeding by open violence. The ſurveyor general 
as far as relates to his office, muſt at all times, be a 
mere creature of any: adminiſtration, whenever they 
ſhall take any wicked deſign into their head, being an 
officer removeable -at pleaſure. The treaſury may 
| ſhelter themſelves under his ſanction, and they may 
perpetrate the moſt deſperate acts, without expoſing 
themſelves, under the guiſe of a poor, dependent, in. 
ſignificant, unreſponſible object. A ſecret underſtand- 
ing may ſubſiſt between the two parties, and it will be- 
hove the furveyor, for his own ſake, to be quick of 
' apprehenſion, and not to report in favour of any ob- 
noxious party, where the miniſtry ſhall aim a confiſca- 
tion ; until the very ſound of ſurveyor general, ſhall 
become as odious in the ears of the people, as the 
names of Epſon and Dudley. I think 1 do not ex- 
aggerate when I ſay, that all theſe michiefs tread on 
the heels of them, who get inſtructed in the uſe of 
dangerous weapons, eſpecially when faction, rt ſent- 
ment, and party 00 W N the e for re- 
venge. . A4 Ye: 


However, in the all of the Duke T Porn the 
treaſury poſtponed, as they ſay, the conſideration of the 
Surveyor's report, with many expreſſions of perſona] 
regard, &c. But how was the matter mended by mere 
| poſtponing for they never heard the other fide of the 
5, queſtion, nor conſulted the attorney general, nor' took 
any of theſe ſteps they had engaged for, to conſider 
the caſe fully and maturely. This boaſted poſtponing, 
Was, in truth, no more than lying in wait for ſome op- 
portunity to finiſh the whole matter, at one ſudden 
ſtroke, by giving final orders, without any previous 

notice to the Duke of portland, upon the laſt board 
day . their e for 10 . which 
8 ; eff FO 
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effeftually barred him from claiming the promiſe of 


the board to be heard in defence of his title, as the 
whole matter was over long before the board met 


again. 


Now comes the capital ſtroke in ebeir Accs VIZ, 
to aſſign their reaſon for the violation of a direct en- 
gagement and promile, given to the Duke of Portland 
from the board on the 10th of October. I will ſtate 
the words of the promiſe itſelf, and the motive aſ- 
ſigned by the board for diſpenſing with the obſervance 
of it, ſide by fide, which will be the faireſt way to ſtate 
it, and if the treaſury had followed the ſame rule, by 
hearing the Duke of Portland's defence of his title 
as well as the attack upon It, we had never come to 


| this crunination.” | Fr El 


Ott. 10 1 1 


And I am directed to aſ- | 


ſure your Grace that no 
ſtep ſhall be taken towards 
the deciſion of the matter 
in queſtion till your Grace's 
title has been ſtated, refer- 
red to, and reported upon 
by the proper officer, and 


fully and maturely conſi- 


dered by the board. 


Grace's 


7 8 1768. 
I laid it (viz. your me- 
morial) before the board 


without a moment's delay, 
and in preferrence to all 
other papers, and upon my 


acquainting the Lords that 
underſtood from your 
agent, that the 
ſtate of your Grac's claim 
and right to the foreſt, 
might be drawn up and 


prepared in a ſhort _—_ 
(a condition. which howe- 


ver he had never acquaint- 
ed the Duke of Portland 


with before) their Lord- 


ſhips were pleaſed to order 


me, to write to your Grace 


the letter of the 1oth of 


| Haw 
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wt 


Here is a | ſecret tranſaction between the Board and 
the Secretary, that has never appeared yet; a mental 
reſervation. is a ſtate device; here is the moſt ſolemn 
and explicit engagement. defeated in a whiſper between 
them. But where is the condition in the promile ? 
Why was it not ſpecified that the Board hear no evi- 
dence, unleſs produced by ſuch or ſuch a day? Why 
was not a day fixed by the Board, and connected with 
this promiſe ? Why was not this whiſper about a ſhort 
day, conveyed to the Duke of Portland, in thg courſe 
of the negociations ſubſequent to the foth of Octo- 
ber? Why was he not cited for delay ? On the con- 
trary, the Duke of Portland has expreſsly not been 
. charged with neglect or delay, in the anſwer to his en- 
quiries, whether the board thought him chargeable in 
that reſpect. I go no farther than this, tho' for my own 
part, I wiſh ſome letters, that were not official, were laid 
before the public: but I think 1 haye A ww. to r 5 
what is not in them. | | 


| Take another view of the diſpoſition to juice and 
equity, in a Board, where the Secretary draws a pic- | 
ture of himſelf, interceding that the Duke of Port- 
land may be heard in defence of his title. I think 1 
| could very fairly draw this comment or tranſlation out 
of Mr. Cooper's letter. My Lord, I do aſſure you, 
the Board was in a very ill diſpoſition towards you, 
notwithſtanding all their expreſſions of perſonal regard. 
Sit James Lowther, and perhaps ſomebody elſe would 
be incenſed to the higheſt degree if they had ſhewn | 
Vs any. pittance of favour, beſides the elections were 
o near, and their Lordſhips heads were fo full of them, 
that I began to tremble for you. In this deplorable 
. *proſpett for your Grace's affairs, I could not refrain 
from putting in a word in your favour. Perhaps, ſaid 
| 1, his Grace will not be a great while in ſtating his 
1 5 5 title | 


*. 
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* and it 8 at leaſt have the appearance of - 


juſtice ; (for you. know it would have been their own 


ant if, they, fad allowed you any more than the. ap- | 
rance.) I was timorous, and afraid of aſking too 
much; but what poſleſſed their Lordſhips, all of a ſud- 


den, to give. you a promiſe ſo explicit, ſo unbounded, 


without any reſervation, and fo conſiſtent with every 


principle of honour, equity, and juſtice, is as much 
beyond my comprehenſion, as it is beyond my powers ' 


either ip deny, or juſtify the breach af it. 
The very next paragraph of Mr. n letter 


Wit, him, as again under the neceſſity of inter- 
poſing his good offices, ſeeming to fore-ſee, that the 


Duke of Portland could have but little to expect, 
from any candour in the Board, unaſſiſted by his friend - 
iy endeavours. In ſpeaking of the memorial to the 


board, defiring the inſpection of the Surveyor's office, 


he adds, I aſſured your Grace's agent, upon this occa- 
fon, that I ſhould my beſt endeavours, that this in- 


dulgence might be granted to your Grace's requeſt. 
Yer I will not omit this opportunity of doing juſtice 


to Mr. Cooper's candid and friendly conduct through- 


out the courſe of this tranſaction. I would make an 


apology perſonally to him, if I thought there wanted 


any, for the liberty that I take in commenting upon 
his official letters, but every one will conſider, the ſo- 


5 phiſtry reſervations, and double dealing which are un- 


avoidable in ſo lame a cauſe, as merely official, and I 
Will venture to ſay, that thoſe who know him beſt, will 


leaſt think him capable of perſonally taking part, in | 
any tranſaction incon fiſtant with the punctilios of a 


man of honour. 


But to proceed, the Surveyor G it is ſaid, 


1 ſuch reaſons for not permitting the inſpection 


: of his e as were an to the 1 
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this head, 1 do allow if that office is not 'public, nor 
an office of record, the Duke of Portland had not a 
claim, ex debito juflitize, to. the inſpeQion. But the 
treaſury will not ſtop here, they contend farther, viz. 


that the precedent of permitting an ancient crown 


grantee to defend his title out of thoſe very materials, 
upon which his grant was originally made, and is now 
attacked, will be a prejudice to the king's intereſt on 
future ſimilar occaſions, and create great inconveni- 


_ ence in the future management of the land revenue. 


That is to ſay in plain engliſh: Let any crown grantee 
have bona fide ever ſo good a title, yet if by length of 


time or any caſualty, he has the misfortune to loſe the 
proof of his title, although there ſhall be lying in the 


ſurveyor's office ſufficient proof of his right, yet the 
king ſhall recover ſuch eſtate, notwithſtanding the 
real right of the poſſeſſor, while the Surveyor General 
| Knowingly ſuppreſſes the evidences of the true right. 


I have heard of ſeditious libels tending to alienate 
the affections of the ſubject. In what claſs 3 ſhall 
this aſſertion be ranked? That it is the intereſt of the 
crown to rob the private ſubject of his juſt property, 
becauſe he may have loſt his title deeds, the crown's 
officer having a power to ſecrete the proof of his 
right, let it be ever ſo clear; and perhaps that very 
ſame officer having trumped up a falſe or partial report 
in favour of ſome informer to involve any crown gran- 
tee whatſoever, that ſhall be obnoxious to the admi- 


niſtration for the time being, in a law-ſuit, without 


producing the vouchers for the proof of his report. 
But it is going farther off than we need, to confider 
what future evils may ariſe out of this deteſtable prin- 


ciple. Look at the inſtance before us. The treaſury | 


have inſtituted a law-ſuit againſt the Duke of Port- 


land, for an eſtate in value about 30,0001. upon no 
| other ſuggeſtion whatſoever, than that Mr. Zachary 


7 # 


Chambers 
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Clartverd has reported v ifavourably to his title, and 
has refuſed to produce the vouchers. | 


Upon the inſpection of the ſurveyor's . being 
denied, the apology proceeds to ſay, that it not ap- 
pearing to their lordihips, from any thing alledged oa 
the part of your grace's agents, that the ſtate of your 
claim to the inheritance of the foreſt in queſtion 
(which the board had, by its former order of the 
loth of October, undertaken to refer to the ſurveyor 
general) could be prepared without ſuch inſpection, 
the lords ordered the grant to Sir James Lowther, &c. 
The matter conveyed in this part might be cut very 
ſhort ; it not appearing to their lordſhips, from any 
thing alledged, &c. Theſe words ſeem intended to 
convey that they had, at leaſt, made ſome enquiry, 
and that the agent had alledged nothing, on the-Duke 
of Portland's part, to ſuſpend their deciſion ; but this 
was ſo far from the caſe, that no ſuch enquiry was 
made by the board, either on the day when the leaſes 
were ordered to Sir James Lowther, or in any part of 
tranſaction, directly or indirectiy. How then could 
the lords of the treaſury think themſelves entitled, 
in point of juſtice, to ſuch an inference ; not having 

made any enquiry about the matter. But perhaps it 

may be thought (for I know ſuch reports, have been 
induſtriouſly ſpread) that the treaſury waited a reaſon- 
able time, after the Duke of Portland or his agents 
were informed, that they were not to inſpect the ſur- 
veyor's office; and upon no ſteps being taken by them 
towards offering their defence, the treaſury conclud- 
ed, that they had dropped their point, and therefore 
proceeded to order the grant to Sir James Lowther! 
1 muſt ſtill inſiſt, that the plaineſt way without any 
negative inferences, would have been for the board 
to have aſked the Duke of Portland, whether he had 
withdrawn his claim to be heard or no, and what 

1 think any n ee to act wich honeſty and 

W 
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impartiality would haye hone. However, ſuppoſing 
them to have waited a reaſonable time, what would 
any one gueſs. to be a reaſonable time, to conclude, 


4 becauſe the Duke of Portland did not obtrude his 


title, of his own accord, without any citation or day 


fixed by the board, that he had therefore no evidence, 
among his family papers, or the public records relat- 


ing to crown lands, of weight enough to balance 
the partial report of an ignorant land ſurveyor. But 
Iwill not perplex the reader with a queſtion, where 
his labour will be fo entirely thrown away; for, what- 
ever might have been reaſonable, they gave the _ 


of Portland no time, or previous notice at all. 


It has been ſhewn how ſtudiouſly the board avoided 


to inform him, or his agent, that the inſpection of the 


Surveyor's office was denied, till they ſent him in. 
formation, by the very ſame poſt, that they had de- 


cided the grant in favour of Sir James Lowther ; and 


that upon the very laſt board day before Chriſtmas, 


here I repeat my voucher. Mr. Cooper, in oy letter. 


of the 22d of December, ſays the Duke of Grafton 
commands me to preſent his- reſpects to your Grace, 


and to acquaint you, that upon reading a report of the 


Surveyor general (of which I have the honour to fend 
your Grace a copy,) &c. &c. the lords found them- 
ſeves obliged, by the. courſe and practice of office, tio 
direct a grant to be made to Sir James Lowther, &c. 
xc. By this indubitable teſtimony from M. Cooper, 


it may be ſeen, that the information of both theſe 
points got to the Duke of Portland together, when all 
was over and the board adjourned. | 


But obſerve how dexterouſly this thing was eg 


1 9 @, to defeat the Duke of Portland from laying his 
title before the board. The Surveyor's report, deny- 


ing inpection, was dated the 1 5th of December, and 


me board fat a vw after that. | . che Duke had 


been | 
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been oi ig of it, and that * leaſes 


were to be ordered out, there would have been time 


for him to preſent a memorial to appoint a day, either 


before or after the holidays; which memorial nothing 


could have ftopt, but delaying the information till the 
| laſt board before the holidays; by which trick (as has 
been expreſſed before) the members of the board pro. 
- ceeded without, interruption, during the chriſtmas, to 
go through the finiſhing forms of the grant; whereas, 
if the ſeveral ſteps had been taken, out of holyday ' 
time, at ſo. many public boards in the face of day, 
and with the knowledge of the parties intereſted (as 
any honeſt act might have been) this grant could 
not have paſſed through the neceſſary ſtages, with- 
out the defendant laying in his claim, in point of 
juſtice, and by promiſe. of having his title fully and 
maturely conſidered. By this piece of dexterity to 
ſuppreſs the ſurveyor's report denying inſpection, till 


the leaſes were ordered, and out of the reach of any 962 
memorial to ſtop them, let any impartial man give 
bis judgment what the intentions of the board were. 


7 Let us deſcend a little farther into particulars, : 
and take a ſpecimen of moſt exquiſite conduct in 


carty ing a clandeſtine point. The board having as” 


_ termined to grant the leaſes, a warrant was ſent on the 
17th of December, to the ſurveyor general, to make 
out the conſtats; that is to ſay, the particulars of the 
lands, &c. deſcriptively to be inſerted into the 
leaſes. This was finiſhed by the 2 iſt, as appears by 
the date of the conſtats. On the 22d the lords ſent 
a fiat; that is, a warrant to the clerk of the pipe, to 
make out the draught of leaſes according to thoſe 
conſtats. All ſubſequent forms were capable of be- 
ing executed (as they really were) during the holidays, 
Mark then how-nicely the thing was calculated. The 
17th of December was on a thurſday. If the board 
had r e the Duke - Portland of their pro- 

ceedings 
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ceedings by that poſt, he could have ſent notice to | 
his agents by the monday following at the lateſt 


(ſooner if by. expreſs) and have preſented a memo- 


rial on tueſday the 22d of December, the laſt board ; 
day before the holidays. - Had their lordſhips wrote on 


the 18th, a memorial might ſtill have been ready by 


the 22d. Nay they would not even truſt the 19th, 


wich left but three days for a memorial to be drawn 
up, after a journey of three hundred miles round; 


but on the 22d, the day of adjournment, when the 
deed was done, and the perpetrators thought them- 


ſelves out of reach, they informed him, with every 


poſſible mark of attention and reſpe&, of their miſ- 
chie vous intentions, that they had cut a great gaſh in 


his rent roll, but (unfortunately) their deciſions were 


not final in law. In all this, there is ſuch manifeſt 
ſtudy to lie concealed, and to avoid detection, that II 
will call it an overt· act 95 concealment. 


Mo are : almoſt got to the. end el this RT PART 


5 * which, J am ſure, the reader will, be as glad 8 
of as myſelf, for poking into the dark and vicious 
| receſſes of concealment, equivocation and treachery, 


is nauſeous to the moral ſenſe, and an office no more 
to be coveted, than the clerk of the arraigns to the 
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Mr. Cline Satte gat by GG diode het Duke of 
Grafton ſigned the order with the greateſt reluctance. 


Then, in God's name, why did he ſign it at all, with- 


dut adviſing with the crown lawyers, hearing the Duke 
of Portland's defence, or even informing him? The 


demur of any other lord might not have ſtopt the 
proceedings of the board, but, without queſtion, if 


the firſt lord of the treaſury had declared his reluct- 
ance till the promiſe to the Duke of Portland, of 
2 _" Te his tittle wag been fulfilled, his 


— 
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üngle ſuſpenſe might have prevented all that; is now 
complained « of. | | 


Talibus infidiis perjurigu arte Sinonjs = 
 Perdita res : 


We are at late got to the * of this miniſterial apo- 
logy, which finiſhes the narrative of facts. I need 
ſay nothing to aſſure the public that I have ſtared them 1 
truly, becauſe any one may ſee the original vouchers | 
at length in the appendix. As to eee, leſs note, 
viz. ſuch as paſſed between the clerks of the treaſury, 

and the Duke of Portland's agents, the main points of 
the- queſtion do-not turn upon them. But ſuppoſe 
ſuch a point as this ſhould be called in queſtion ; whe- 
ther the agent paid a fee at the treaſury for a ſuppoſed 
order to inſpect the ſurveyor” s office on the 17th of De 
cember, which was two days after the report from 
the ſurveyor to the board finally denying the inſpec- 
tion; the evidence. to prove this would be the attor- 
ney's books, who paid the guinea upon that day. Or 
ſuppoſe they ſhould equivocate about ſigning the leaſes 
at their private houſes — To be ſure they might be 
ſigned at a tavern, or at Sir James Lowther's, or any 
whers elſe, but it was private, and not at a board, for 
the letters patent were dated 28th of December 1767, 
according to Sir James Lowther's own advertiſement, 
and the laſt board was on the 22d, I bar all theſe | 
petty-fogging tricks, becauſe 1 know the runners of ß 
adminiſtration have been, and will be, very aſſiduous, 
to propagate any falſchood Juſt for the day. We had 
a ſtory not long ago moſt confidently aſſerted, to pal- 
 liate the conduct of the treaſury. It was ſaid, that 
the whole grant to Sir ames Lowther was but a trifl- 
ing eſtate of ſeventy pounds a year, Let any one con- 
ſider whether Sir James Lowther would think it worth 
his while, to take an eſtate of ſeventy pounds a year, 
paying ft pounds reſcryed rent to the crown, and a 
third 
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granted away to ſome miniſter's favourite, or ſome fa- 


7 . 1 5 1 


third part of the yearly rent, over and e that fifty | 
pounds per annum, of what he ſhall recover after a lar 
ſuit with the Duke of Portland. Sic de ſimilibus. But 
the public will require an account at their hands, of 
the notorious features in this tranſaction. There is an 


inſt inctive judgment in the impartial public, which 
no miniſter can equivocate them out of, a ſort of na- 


tional e whoſe verdict. a 1 is a formidable ſen- 


| Meck YI I wat 1 Hows 1 I ſais i 
may be his turn next, ſay, did not they grant away the 
Duke of Portland's eſtate without hearing him? An- 


ſwer me that. Did not they promiſe to bear him, and 
did not they break their promiſe? Anſwer me that. 
Did chey conſult the artorney-general, or any of the 


crown lawyers? Anfwer me that. What honeſt mo- 


tive could they have to grant away any man's eftate 
Without hearing evidence or law? I ſhould' be glad to 


know that. Was it not done at the eve of an election 


while a conteſt for Cumberland was depending, and 
given to Sir James Lowther, one of the candidates? 


What could that be for but to intimidate the free- 
hotders? for if the eſtate was the king's, what right 


hack Sir James Lowther to it more than any other man? 


Did not they lay their heads together with a man call- 


ed the ſurveyor- general? and upon his report alone, 


grant away the Duke of Portland's property without 


examining the ſurvevor's” vouchers by the king's coun- 
ſel, or letting any body elſe ſee them? O] but they 
fay that is legal,” becauſe his office is not public but a. 


ate one. So much the worſe; that a man's eſtate 


ſhould be granted away upon the ſecret ſuggeſtion 
(without proof) of a private inquifitional office; and 


to mend the matter, the treaſury think it legal too to 
decide without hearing evidence or law. At this rate, 
auy man's eſtate that votes againſt miniſtry may be 
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vourite's favourite, for the reward of voting with | 


them. Theſe evils, if they are decent bes, a e 
remedy before they ſpread. | 


When any queſtion is debated touching. ouhblle 


grievances, or any remedy is propoſed to prevent ſuch _ 


for the future, the adminiſtration are inſtantly in arms, 
and range themſelves, as it were by inſtinct, in bat- 
talion, 16 repel what they conſider as their enemy, 
let it be ever ſo friendly to the public; as if the ge- 
neral good of the community, and the particular ob- 
jects of adminiſtration, were in their own natures, in- 
confiſtent and incompatible. Is it then confeſſed, that 
the vexation and diſquiet of the ſubject is their view? 
Why elſe ſhould they be ſo ſtrenuous to ſtifle a law, in 
the very firſt ſtep, for quieting the poſſeſſions of the 


ſubject? But perhaps they had not conſulted ſome ſu- 


perior oracle, who controuls, not only their actions, 


but even their words and thoughts., I cannot feel et. 
enough for theſe pageants, that are put into the 


place of miniſters, to be angry with them ; god help 
them ! they ſcarcely know who. it is that controuls 
them, much leſs to what ends they are conducted. 
What are they but babies learning to lifp prerogative 
and nullum tempus. But mark by their babbling what 


leſſons they have been taught in their nurſery, —There 


ſhall be no quiet for the ſubject. —We will hear of no 
ſuch law. Prerogative is a precious jewel of the 
crown. The ſubject ſhall have no place of ſecurity to 
lay his head, or whereon to reſt the fole of his foot, 
Terror, ſearch, vexation, perſecution are the precious 


jewels of the crown. Thanks to them for giving us, 


this warning; but if their preceptor ſhould chaſtiſe 


them for their tell-tale folly, I cannot pity them. 1 ; 


do not aſk where their inſtructor lives who teaches theſe 
maxims, or who he is, for I ſhall not put myſelf un- 


der his tuition ; but J will tell theſe boys where they 
did not learn them. They did not receive them from 


one, 


ne . 
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one, whoſe glory is that he was born a briton. Shall 


then the miniſters of a prince, who eſteems the liberty 
of the ſubject, and the ſecurity of their property, the 


only jewels of his crown, ſhall they ſtand between, 


and deprive us of that peace and quiet, which was 
not denied to the ſubject, in the moſt vexatious times 
of prerogative, by the founder of the ſtuart line? 


Hear them again. Nullum tempus occurrit regi. 
By this law, which ſhall be maintained in its utmoſt 
ſeverity, we will provide an ample and never-failing 


revenue for the crown, by proſcriptions, confiſcations, 
and the whole train of legal rapine. 


What! are we 
but in the beginning of things? Is that violent act, 
which we thought to proceed merely from an impo- 
tent rage at an election; is it, I ſay, but the flaſh of 


the priming ? Is it but the firſt act of a peſtilent ſyſ- 


temy that is already planned with endleſs malice afore- 


thought? The private engliſh ſubject, who has fo 


lately contributed millions upon millions,, without 
repining, to purchaſe national honour and ſecurity 
honour abroad, and peace at home to him do vou 
offer this conſolation; that giving and granting is over 
for ever, but vengeance and plunder are ſubſtituted in 

their place? The ſoldier who returns to his native 
home, loaded with his country's honour, flattering 


himſelf to enjoy ſome reſt from the toils of war in his 


paternal retreat, thinking to beat his ſpear into a plow- 
ſhare, - and his {word ihto a reaping hook—will it 


ſtaunch his wounds, will it adminiſter comfort to the 


achings of his heart, to greet, him with the news, that 
all which he can now call his own, his houſe, gar- 
dens, parks, meadows, woods, patrimony, manſion, 
with every thing ſo. ſituate, lying, being and thereunto 
belonging, is marked for confiſcation ; that he may 


repoſe his head upon his laurels, but that his lot, and 


the reward of his labours, . i is to be en and 


Ti Unc 
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Tune ke * ooh 1d tulit arma tiard, 

Et ruit ante aram ſummi Jovis ut vetulus bos 
Qui domini cultris tenue et miſerabile collum 
Præ bet ab ingrato jam faſtiditus aralro. 


One ſhould hardly have conceived in whoſe pale 
or head ſuch horrid plans of tyranny and vexation 
could be deviſed, if the untutored folly of theſe mock 
miniſters had not blurted it out, but we are told that 
this of confiſcations is but part of a magnificent plan - 
for reſuming foreſt claims, and reviving the foreſt 
laws. Perambulate, level encroachments, trample - 
down the vineyard and the waving corn, expel the 
cottager, who, with two hundred years miſtaken la- 
bour, had made the foreſt bring food for the uſe of 
man. Spare not his little ewe lamb, for that too has 
grazed feloniouſly on the royal demeſnes. Search, 
validate the dormant claims of the crown; the re- 
ſources muſt be made good, they muſt be reſtored by 
ſuch windfalls as it ſhall pleaſe God to ſend, in the 
laſpe of time, and by the deſtruction of family writ- 

ings. We have two hundred and five years to range 
in, the civil wars have intervened; fire, deaths, attor- 
neys, executors, and their executors, may have de- 
ſtroyed or miſlaid the parchment: here is rich plun- 
der for the public; fall on, ſpare not, no not one; 

royaliſts, Hampdens, ſons of the revolution nue 
diſcrimine. Of all the wonders that I ever yet have 
met with, it is the moſt aſtoniſhing, to have heard, 
in open parliament, a deliberate propoſal, in cold 
blood, of raiſing a revenue from a concerted ſyſtem of 

ſearch for confiſcations ; not for any crimes commit- 
ted, or any in contemplation ; but as the ungracious 
recompence for all the glorious and immortal virtues 
of thoſe men, who have heretofore reſcued this king- 
dom from oppreſſion. Plunder the poſterity of thoſe 
heroes, on whom was here tofore beſtowed the reward 


of their valour and virtues with unregretted muni- 
1 7 , ficence. 


— 


6 
ficence. We have been too liberal. We have re- 
warded the ſupporters of liberty, and of the proteſ- 


tant cauſe, with too prodigal a hand; we have pur- 


chaſed theſe baubles at too dear a price. Reſume, 
confiſcate, repleniſh the public coffers with the ſpoils 


of patriotiſm. Si erarium ambinone exbauſerimus * 
_—_ r 5 N 41 ih « 


ih July 9, 1767. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS oF ö 
HIS MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 


- THE MEMORIAL or SIR JAMES LOW THER, BART. 


' 


 SHEWETH, 
THAT his majeſty, in right of his crown, hy 
ſeized of the foreſt of Inglewood, in the county of 
Cumberland, and of the manor of the ſoccage of the 
caſtle of Carliſle, with the appurtenances N 
to the ſaid foreſt and manor. 


That the memorialiſt is 1 that the poſlechon 

of: the aboye premiſes has been for many years with- 
held from the wen. and that no n eiten to He 
| crown therefrom: - 5 i 


Gs herefore prays a ale” of his mienyd intereſt 

therein to himfelf, his heirs and aſſigns for three 
lives, on ſuch terms as to their lordſhips ſhould 
ſeem meet. , 


| * U M 1 „ u. 
f | Auguſt 75 2705. 
1E Gimeeyar general reports, in anſwer to the 
foregoing memorial, his opinion as to the title of the 
lands 
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lands in queſtion. The former part is merely a recital 
of technical terms of law, relating to the Duke of 


Portland's private property, and belongs only to a 
court of law. It concludes in theſe words: 


That, with regard to the memorialiſſ's requeſt of 

a leaſe of the premiſes remaining in the crown, he 
was of opinion, a leaſe of his majefty's intereſt in the 
foreſt of Inglewood, and of the rents; royalties and 
ſervices, might be granted to him for 99 years, de- 
terminable on three ſuch lives as he ſhould nominate, 
reſerving to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the 
yearly rent of 138. 4d. and one third of the yearly 
profits of what ſhould be recovered, and to paſs with 
fine in regard to the trouble and expences he might 
be put to in recovering the premiſes, and bringing 
them in charge for the benefit of che crown after ſo 
long an intrufion, - 


And that the leaſe 1 the manor of the 2 of - 
Carliſle, with the courts, royalties, and lands, might 
be granted to him for a like term, reſerving the an- 
cient rent of 5ol. per annum, and one third of the 
yearly rent of what ſhall be. recovered above the rent 
of . 5ol, per annum, which would be agreeable to the 


9 liſt . 
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| | October 9, 1767. 
To the Right Hon, the Lords Commiſſioners of his 9 
Treaſurv. 


i The e of the Moſt Noble  Williom. Henry | 
Cavendiſbd, Duke of Portland, 25 


Sherveth, : 
THAT your memnbviatif has been informa, that 
Sir James Lowther, Bart. lately preſented a memos». 


rial to your lordſhips, praying a grant of a leaſe of 
pg 3 the 
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the foreſt of Inglewood, in the county of Cumber- 
land, and ſeveral. other premiſes in the ſame county 
for three lives, on ſuch terms as to your lordſhips 
ſhall ſeem meet. 


That the faid foreſt ww premiſes were upwards 
70 years ago granted from the crown to one of your 
memorialiſt's anceſtors in fee, who, with your me- 
morialiſt, have ever ſince . in the actual poſſeſ- 
ſion thereof. arr” 


Tour metnprialif therefore hopes your lordſhips 
will be pleaſed at preſent to poſtpone the con- 
ſideration of the ſaid memorial, and grant him 
leave to be heard by himſelf or council againſt 
the prayer thereof, that he may manifeſt bis right 
gh and ae in the VE Ot | 


1 M B L „ Iv. 
ws . & reoſury Chambers, Oktober 0, 1 25 
SITE” 1 87 Lonp, 


n memorial of your grace to the board of 8 
with reſpect to the foreſt of Inglewood, was delivered 
to me yeſterday by your grace's agent; I did not 
loſe a moment in bringing it before the lords; I gave 
it a place of all other papers; and upon its being 
read, the Duke of Grafton, and the other lords, were 
pleaſed to direct me to acquaint your grace, that if 
you would be; pleaſed to lay before them a ſtate of 
your claim and title to the foreſt of Inglewcod, they 
would refer it to the ſurveyor general, and ſend him 
back alſo at the ſame time his report upon the me- 
morial of Sir James Lowther for his further conſi- 

deration; and I am directed alſo to aſſure your grace, 
that no ſtep. ſhall be taken towards the deciſion of 


| oP matter. in 85 till your grace's 8 title has been 
| ſtated, 


L 345 J) 


| ſtated, referred to, and reported oh by . proper | 


officer, and fully and maturely W by the: 


board of treaſury.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


ne CW PWR. 


wo. D A linda 


December 2, 1767. bs 


| To the Right I the * Commiſſioners of * Mya $ 


Treaſury. 


* Memorial of the Moſt Noble William Heng 
Cavendiſ „ Duke of Portland, 


-Sheweth, 


THAT your memorialiſt, and thoſe under whims: 


he claims, have been ſeventy years and upwards in, ' 


the quiet and uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the foreſt of 
Inglewood, and the manor of the ſoccage of the caſtle 


of Carliſle, in the county of Cumberland, and of 


divers lands, tenements and hereditaments within 


the ſaid foreſt and cy under a grant from the 


Crown. 


That Sir Talia 1 "Pa in June laſt, "XY 
a ſecret underhand manner, without the leaſt notice 
or intimation given to your memorialiſt, applied to 
your lordſhips by memorial, praying a leaſe of the. 


ſaid foreſt, manor and premiſes; and, upon the gth 


day of July laſt, your lordſhips were pleaſed to make 


an order, referring it to the ſurveyor general to ex- 
amine and report his opinion thereon, 


That the ſurveyor general, without calling « on your 
memorialiſt to ſupport his title, or giving your me- 
morialiſt the leaſt notice or opportunity of being heard, 
made his report upon the 7th Auguſt laſt, (in, leſs. 
than a month after the order of reference) adviſing 
Y 4 | your 


* 


of 
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terms therein mentioned, and thereby refers to 


divers antient ſurveys, court rolls, and other in- 


ſtruments. 


That your dip bs adjourned ſoon after 
making the ſaid order of reference, and your memo- 
rialiſt's council and agents, during the receſs of bu- 
ſineſs, being retired into the country, your memo- 
rialiſt preſented a memorial to your lordſhips, deſir- 
ing your lordſhips would be pleaſed to poſtpone the 
confideration of the ſaid memorial, and give him leave 
to be heard by himſelf or council againſt the prayer 
thereof, that he might manifeſt, his title and intereſt 
in the aforeſaid premiles, which your lordſbips were 
pleaſed to grant, 


That your memorialiſt's agent, upon the 20th Octo 
ber laſt, applied to the ſurveyor general for leave to 
inſpect the ſurveys, court rolls, and other inſtruments 
referred to by his ſaid. report, or at leaſt ſuch of them 
as. were in his poſſeſſion, when Zachary Chambers, 
Eſq; the Surveyor” s deputy took time to conſider of 
ach requeſt, and directed your memorialiſt's agent 
to attend him again on the 22d October, when he 
declared the ſurveyor general had given him derecti- 
ons not to produce any papers. That the ſurveyor 
general's office was not a public office, and therefore 
not obliged to produce records for inſpection, and 
that he could not ſuffer wor” to = then ma without 
a-ſuperior order. | 


Therefore, and i in 8 al public records ought, 
and by all courts of judicature are, directed to 

Y b inſpected for the benefit of the parties inter- 
etſted, your memorialiſt prays your lordſhip's di- 
reclions to the ſurveyors general, to permit your 
memofialiſt's agents to inſpect all the ſurveys, 
2 court rolls, and ae muniments and writings 
| 75 in 


E 
in his cuſtody relating to the matters in queſ- 


tion, and that your memorialift may be at li- 


berty to take copies thereof, or of ſuch parts 
thereof as he ſhall be adviſed, that your memo- 
rialiſt may be enabled to lay the merits of his caſe 
before his council, and manifeſt his title to your 


mph 
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May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, _ 

E have received your lordſhip's directions by let- 
ter from Mr. Bradſhaw, dated the 12th inſtant, deſir- 
ing me to fuffer the agents of his Grace the Duke of 
Portland to inſpect the court rolls and other muni- 
ments and writings relating to the foreſt of Ingle- 
wood, and the manor of the ſoccage of the caſtle 
of Carliſle, in the county of Cumberland, in my 
cuſtody, it having been ſuggeſted to your lordſhips 
that I had an objection to his grace's requeſt... 

I beg leave to inform your lordſhips, that, about 
three weeks ago, an agent of the Duke of Portland 
applied to me to inſpect the ſurveys, and other evi- 
dences in my office, which are mentioned, or refer- 
red to in my report to your lordſhips on the memo- 
rial of Sir James Lowther, bearing date the 7th day 
of Auguſt laft (of which they had obtained a copy); 
and on my enquiring to what uſe or purpoſes he want- 


ed them, he ſaid, that he apprehended he was entitled 


to the inheritance of the foreſt aforementioned, and 
 thonld diſpute the right of the crown thereto, on 
which he was acquainted, by my direction, that I 
ſhould not ſuffer them to be inſpected, as the ſurveys 
and evidences in my cuſtody were not public records, 
but kept there for the king's uſe only; and I have 
heard nothing ſince relating to that matter till yeſter- 
day, when I received the letter abovementioned. 


As 
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As the propriety of the duke's requeſt, I hum- 
bly apprehend, that the permitting the king's deeds 
and evidences to be inſpected by the agents of any 
_ perſons, who avowedly intend to conteſt the rights 
of the crown would be a bad precedent, and may be 


detrimental to his majeſty's intereſt on future occafi- 
ons; and I think the ſhorteſt way will be to try the 


right of the crown, which Sir James Lowther is ready 
to do at his own expence, if. your lordſhips ſhall 


think fit to grant him the deſired leaſe. 


All which is e ſubmitted to your lords 5 
wiſdom. 


0 ROBERT HERBERT, Surveyor General. 
December 15, 1767. 
N UV M 9 E R ViI. 


 Treafury Chambers, December 22 » 176 7 


My Loxp, 
THE. Duke of Grafton aw me to preſent- 
| his reſpects to your grace, and to acquaint you, that, 
upon reading a report of the ſurveyor general (of 
Which I have the honour to fend your grace a copy) 
and upon taking into conſideration à former report 
of the ſame officer, dated in the month of Auguſt 
laſt, relating to the foreſt of Inglewood in which 


he is clearly of opinion, that the lands in queſtion . 


are not included in the grants made to the Earl of 
Portland by King, William, and that they are now | 
veſted in the crown; the lords found themſelves 
obliged, by the courſe and practice of office, to di- 
rect a grant to be made to Sir James Lowther (pur- 


| fſuant to the recommendation of two ſucceſſive reports 


of the ſurveyor general) upon undertaking to try the 
right of the crown at his own expence, and upon 
his conforming to the other conditions mentioned = 
the | 


4 


the ſaid report; I am directed to aſſure your grace, 


that the lords received and entertained your grace's 
memorials relative to this matter, with every poſſible 
mark of attention and reſpect, but that in all caſes 
where it appears that the title of the inheritance of 
the king s eſtate is conteſted, the board is guided by 


the opinion of the ſurveyor general, in whoſe cuſtody 
all the evidences and records relating to the crown 


lands are depoſited, and to whom all matters and 
queſtions of this nature are referred. My lords have 


at the ſame time the ſatisfaction to know, that no 


act of their board, done in neceflary compliance with 
the rules and duties of their office, can decide any 
legal right, or affect any claim which your grace 


may have to the inheritance of the lands or foreſt 


in queſtion. 


I have the. D to be, &c. 
GREY COOPER. 


NET Ä 077 I. 


Copy F Mr. Cooper's letter to the Duke of Portland. 
My Loan, it. - January 8, 1768. 


AS I have but too much reaſon to apprehend that 
your grace's letter to the Duke of Grafton, relative 
to the foreſt of Inglewood, which has given him 
much real concern, was, in a great meaſure, occaſi- 
oned by my not having explained to your grace ſo 
fully as I ought, the grounds and motives on which 
the board appeared to me to have proceeded during 
the courſe of this whole tranſaction; I moſt humbly 
beg your grace's permiſſion to lay before you, more 
at large than I did in the laſt letter which I had the 
honour of writing to you, what I conceive to be the 
real ſtate of the circumſtances of the caſe. The ſur- 
veyor general, in his firſt report, dated in Auguſt 


laſt, declares his opinion, that the foreſt of Inglewood 
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is not in gtant, but actually veſted in the etown; and 
recommends and adviſes that a leaſe of the ſaid fo. 
reſt may be granted to Sir James Lowther, for ſuch 
4 term, and ſuch r rent, and on ſuch conditions as 
are therein mentioned. In ordinary, caſes according 
to the antient practice and precedents of the treaſury, 
reports of this nature are immediately approved of 
upon being read, and leaſes are ordered in confor- 
mity to ſuch opinions. In this inſtance, the confi- 
deration of the report was poſtponed, with many 
expreſſions and marks on the part of the Duke, 
and the whole board, of the "_ perſonal IO 


for your grace. 
On the th of October laſt, being the . on 


which the Tots met after the adjournment, your 
grace's firſt memorial was delivered 'to me: I laid 
it before the board without a moment's delay, and in 

erence to all other papers; and upon my acquaint- 
ing the lords that I underſtood, from my converſation 
with your grace's agent, that a ſtate of your grace's 
claim and right to the foreſt might be drawn up and 
prepared in a ſhort time; their lordſhips commanded 


me to write to your grace the letter dated the 10th 


of Occober, a copy of which you was pleaſed to fend 
incloſed to the Duke of Grafton. From the time 
of this order all proceedings of the board were ſuſ- 
pended, and the whole matter ſlept till it revived 
by your grace's memorial; in which you pray my 
lords directions to the furveyor general to permit 
your agents to inſpect the furveys and records in his 
office, and to take copies thereof, or ſuch parts GAP: 
dew? as you ſhould be advifed. _ 


1 aſſured your grace's, agent, upon this occaſion, 
that I would uſe my beſt endeavours that this in- 

dulgence might be granted to your grace's requeſt. : 
Upon reading this memorial, the board were of opi- 


nion, that the records and Papers in the cuſtody of 
dhe | 


1 


the ſurveyor general were not public records, but 
merely the evidences and the deeds of the eſtates of the 
crown, and that no perſon had a right ex debito juſtitia 

to inſpect or take copies of ſuch records, without a 
ſpecial caſe made for that purpoſe: But it being ſug- 
geſted that the ſurveyor general had no objection to 
the inſpection deſired by your grace, the board order- 
ed that your grace's agents might be premitted' to 
make ſuch inſpection, and to take copies of papers 
and records, in caſe the ſurveyor general had no 
objection thereto, Upon this order the ſurveyor made 
his ſecond report, a copy of which accompanied the 
laſt letter which I had the honour of writing to 
your grace on this ſubject: His objections to the in- 
ſpection were ſo ſtrongly marked and expreſſed, that 
the lords were of opinion that they could not direct 
it to be allowed, without the hazard of great incon- 
venience and prejudice to his majeſty's intereſt on 
future ſimilar occaſions and applications; and it not 
appearing to them, from any thing alledged on the 


part of your grace's agent, that the ſtate of your 


claim to the inheritance of the foreſt in queſtion, 
{which the board had by its former order of the gth 
of October undertaken to refer to the ſurveyor ge- 
neral) could be prepared without ſuch inſpection, the 
lords found themſelves under the neceſſity of yield» 
ing to the uſage of precedents of office, in ordering 
a grant to be made to Sir James Lowther, in pur- 
ſuance of the clear opinion the repeated recommen- 
dations of the ſurveyor general. Upon the whole 


matter, I think it a debt due to truth and juſtice to 


aſſure your grace, that the Duke of Grafton ſhewed 
the greateſt reluctance and unwillingneſs to make any 
order which might carry even the 8pppearance of 
affecting your grace's claim to the lands in queſtion, 
and that he  with-held his aſſent ſo long as he thought 


he could do it, without eſtabliſhing : a -. PLECEGENT: 
e which 


mg 
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which might create great inconvenience in the future 
management of the land revenue and prejudice the 
intereſts of the crown committed to his care. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
| | GREY COOPER. 


XT AAS FROM THE CONSTATS. 


County of Clpbedend:/ ks n 
All that foreſt, called the foreſt of Inglewood, 


with the rights, nn and eh ene &c. 
& c. &c. | 


In like manner, : 


All that the manor of the lccage 7 the caſtle of 
Carliſle, with all and fingular the rights, members, 
& c. &c. &c. 


Then follows to each, 


This conſtat is made forth wal rated by virtue of 
a warrant from the right hon. the lords commiſſi- 
oners of his majeſty's treaſury, bearing date the 17th 
day of this inſtant December, in order to a leaſe of 
the premiſes, with their appurtenances, to be paſſed 
under the eee ſeal to Sir James Lowther, _ 
* ogg 


* 


Examined he me, ROBERT HERBERT, 
_ Surveyor General, 
En 21, 1767. 


This 88 is inſerted to prove, "that the defini- 
tive order of the board to proceed in the leaſes was 
ſigned on the 17th of December, according to the re- 
| ference in the ſurveyor's report, annexed to each con- 
ſtat, although the board ſuppreſſed this order from 
the Duke of Portland's knowledge, till aſter ey 
had 3 for the * 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE LEGALITY OF PFNSIONS ON 
THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT. „ ALEXANDER | 
. ESQ. ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S COUNSEL 
AT LAW FOR THE KINGDOM | OF IRELAND. . 


PHE late 3 increaſe of penfions on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, demands an inquiry of 
this kind at this time. 


This paper is publiſhed in London; bbesufe Bri- 
tain is deeply intereſted in the ſubject; and, without 
her aid, Ireland cannot hope for redreſs. It is pub- 
liſhed 10 long before the uſual time of the meeting 
of parliament; that the ſubject may, before next feſ- 
ſion, be conſidered in both kingdoms, with that at- 
tention which | its importance to both requires. 


Men whoſe intereſt leads them to purſue meaſures 
hurtful to the public, eaſily find anonymous writers, 
with talents fitted to puzzle and miſlead by ſophiſtry 
and declamation ; which a man of reputation would 
be aſhamed to avow or contend with. This induced 
me to inſert my name in the title page; and will, 
J hope, juſtify me in declaring, that I ſhall conſider 
an anonymous anſwer as unworthy of a reply. 


The ſubje& at firſt ſight, ſeems delicate: But, 
on a cloſer inſpeRion, it appears otherwile. Enlarg- 
ing the power or permanent property of the crown. 
beyond their true bounds, being equally hurtfull to 
the inſeparable intereſts of the crown and nation; the 
love of my country and my duty to the crown, both 
concur in moving me to ſpeak my 1 up- 
on this occaſion without reſerve, 


Indeed freedom of ſpeech, upon this ſubject, muſt 
appear abſolutely neceſſary to every man who knows, 
that a very conſiderable part of that heavy loads of 
8 now es, Fo on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 

has 
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- has been impoſed in the laſt two months; and that an 


unlimited power of granted penſionson that eſtabliſh- 
ment to the full amount of the Iriſh hereditary re- 
venue, is claimed by miniſters on behalf of the 


crown. If this claim be juſt, Ireland's exiſtence, as 


a country of liberty and property, is at an end. 


The amount of the civil penſions on the Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment continued much the ſame, without any con- 
ſiderable variation, for about twenty years antecedent 
to the year 1756; but is, now, almoſt doubled. 


The clear income of the hereditary revenue of Ire- 


land, at a medium of three years ending at Lady- 


Day 176r, amounted to four hundred and eleven 
thouſand five hundred and fifteen pounds per annum. 
The danger to Ireland, from unlimited power in the 


crown over this revenue (one years income whereof, 


is not much leſs than one half of the whole circu- 


lating money in that kingdon) I ſhall not enlarge on. 
How far, a power to apply an Iriſh: fund, which al- 
ready, in the infancy of Iriſh trade, amounts to fo 


much; and may amount to double, perhaps treble 


that ſum, if Ireland hves to maturity; how far, a 


power to apply ſo large a fund in penſions calcu- 


Jated for extending miniſterial influence, might, in 
it's conſequences, affect Great Britain; let Britons 
Judge. Ls — 

The revenue of the crown is Wo WT a poblic 


revenue, limited to public. uſes; therefore, unaliena- 


ble; and a private revenue, not limited to any uſes; 
but alienable or applicable as the crown thinks fit: 


In the latter, the crown has a private property; the 


ſame abſolute, unlimited property, that a private 


perſon. has in his eſtate: But, in the former, the 
crown is a truſtee for the public; and therefore has 
no right to diſpoſe of it, to any other than public 


uſes, The old opinion of ſome W men, that 
the 


L l 1 


the crown is a truſtee for the public, of all it's pro- 


Pers is long exploded; nor had it ever any ſolid 
ou 


ndation. A truſtee has a limited property; he | 


cannot alien; and muſt diſpoſe of the profits, accord- 


ing to the purpoſes of the truſt: But the right of a 


the crown to alien what it had by common law (its 


antient demeſne-lands, forfeitures for treaſon and fe- 


lony, &c.) was never diſputed in a court of juſtice. 
*Tis true, many grants of this kind have been ' ſer 
aſide by acts of parliament; as being improperly 
obtained: But the making of theſe acts clearly ſhews, 


that the grants were valid in Jaw, otherwiſe there 
would have been no occaſion for acts of parliament 


to annul them. : 


Here, it may be proper to 1 that molving 
to any private uſe, in the way of penſion or other- 
wiſe, any part of the profits or income of a revenue, 
is, for ſo much, an alienation. If the crown has a 

right to grant, out of any revenue, a penſion to.con- 


tinue for a ſingle year, or determinable at pleaſure; 


it has a right to grant the ſame penſion in perpetuity; 
if the revenue be perpetual: And if it has a right 


to grant out of any revenue, the ſmalleſt penſion in 


perpetuity; it has a right to grant penſions in per- 
petuity, to the full amount of the revenue; and an e- 
qual right to ſell the inheritance of the revenue, all 
at once, and apply the rare to any pri- 
vate uſes. 


It is not pretended, that the crown has any other 


than a public vnalienable property in the Iriſn tem- 


porary duties; nor, indeed, can there be any pre- 
tence for a claim of private property therein; it 
appearing by expreſs words in the preambles of ſuch 


of theſe temporary grants as are not appropriated to 
particular uſes, that they are all intended for ſup- 


port of government. There will e as little pre- 
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rence for à claim of private, alienable property in 


the Iriſh hereditary duties, which are granted by 
act of parliament; when the acts, granting. theſe | 
duties, are conſidered. 


Here, it may be not r to premiſe 15 that | 
the intention of the legiſlature by the ſettled prin- 
ciples of law, is always to prevail on the conſtruc- 


tion of acts of parliament; whether the intention ap- 


pears from the words of the act; or from the na- 


ture and circumſtances of the caſdG. 


The grant of exciſe clearly appears Fagh the 


words of the preamble, to be intended for public 


uſes for pay of the army, and defraying other 
public _ in defence and ee of this 
kingdom. ; | 


It is equally c cles, from the d of Uh pream- 


dle, in the act of tonnage and additional poundage, 


that theſe branches of the revenue are alſo intended 
for public uſes—for protecting the trade of "=, king» 


| dom at ſea, and augmenting the public reven Fas 


The hearth:money alſo appears, by expreſs. words 
in the preamble, to be intended as a public end, 
* public charges and expences. _ 


Although this preamble ſufficiently expluttes all 
Claim of private property in this branch of the Triſh 


revenue; yet, as it was granted in lieu of the Iriſh 
Court of wards, . then aboliſhed, - wherein the crown 
had a private property; and as the penſions which 


had been charged on the profits of that court were 
very conſiderable; and as it might have been rea- 


ſonably apprehended, that the perſons who had loſt 
their penſions by the aboliſhing of that court, would 
_ endeavour to obtain recompence out of this new 


.xeveuue; therefore, for the more effectual prevent- 


ing : of all ep attempts, the legillarare, not con- 
N tent 


LE F 


tent that penſions out of this revenue ſhould be 
only voidable by a law-ſuit, added a cauſe expreſsly 
enacting, that all ſuch penſions ſhould be void; and 
impowering the court of exchequer, in a ſummary 
way, to iſſue proceſs for compelling the grantee to 
repay all the money that ſhould be received on pre- 
tence of any ſuch grant; and inflicting a forfeitufe 
of double value on every pen who ſhould unt 
of ſuch a penſion, 25² „ 


The act granting the revenue of ale-licences, hath 
no preamble mentioning the uſes for which it was 
oo | 


The: Ga, e in n order to obviate all 
pretence of private property in this branch of the 
revenue, inſerted a clauſe, reſtraining the crown from 


charging it with penſions. 


The act granting the revenue of PR waters 
and wine-licences being principally intended for re- 
gulating the retail of theſe liquors; and the income 
that could be expected from it, being inconſiderable; 
no preamble was thought of, to ſignify the uſes of 
this grant; nor any clauſe inſerted to guard againſt 
penſions: But as there is nothing in this act, to. 
denote an intention of private property; the conſtruc- 
' tion of the act, in this particular, muſt be governed 
by the uſual intention of ſuch grants. This appears 
from the common caſe of marriage-articles, agreeing 
that the intended huſband's eſtate ſhall be ſettled 
upon him and the heirs of his body by that marriage. 
Although the words of the articles make him tenant 
in tail; yet, when the articles come to be carried 

into execution in a court of juſtice, he is always made 
tenant for life with remainders to the iſſue; on a 
preſumption, chat ſuch, was the intention of the 
parties ; the intention being uſually fo, in ſuch caſes. - 
| This way of 1caloning will not be objefted to, by 
2 2 25? 


\ 
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any man who knows, what is generally known and 
acknowledged, that the intention is not leſs regarded 
in the conſtruction of acts of parliament, than it is 
in the conſtruction of articles. Gentlemen of the 
| law know, | that it is more be E in the former 
than in the latter, | oh 


The old poundage of Henry vi. from the an- 
tecedent grants of this tax, appears clearly intend- 
ed for public uſes. In Davis's Reports, page 11. 
a book of undoubted authority, we haye the fol- 
lowing hiſtory of it. e 2155 Ca 


An act was made in the 14th of Edward IV. 
erecting a military corporation called the fraternity 
of St. George, and granting to them and their ſuc- 
ceſſors a duty of twelve pence in the pound on exports 
and imports, for maintaining a military force in de- 
fence of the Engliſh Pale againſt rebels. In the 
10th of Henry VII. an act was made which re- 
cites, that this tax had been converted by the fra- 

ternity of St. George to private uſes, and not in 
| diſcharge of the public ſervicez and, therefore, grants 

it to the crown. for a term of five years. On the 
expiration of this term, in the 15th of Henry VII. 
the preſent unk Ire of Nn made this tax 
perpetual. 3 

Tbe Iriſh gelt bene and erown- rents being reſer- | 
yed « on grants of lands, wherein the crown bad pri- 
vate property ; theſe rents were originally the private 
property of the crown : But by the Engliſh act of 
11 and. 12 William III. it is enacted, that theſe 
rents ſhall for ever hereafter remain and be, for the. 
L ſupport and maintenance of the government of Ire- 

land; and that all penſions, ſince the 13th of Fe- 
bruery 1688, charged, or REFFANTEr to be charged 


lere, mel be void. „ . 
8 Ps "Along | 


Fg 
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A the former part of this clauſe, an 
this revenue to the ſupport and maintenance of go- 


vernment, clearly excluded penſions; the latter part, 


concerning penſions, was proper for two purpoſes: 


The one was, to make penſions void, which would 
' otherwiſe have been only voidable; and the other 5 


was, to annul penſions that were granted between 
the 13th of February 1688, and the time of mak- 
ing the act; which. might otherwiſe have been deem- 


ed valid. 


Thus, it 1 evidently appears, that not only ; 
the Iriſh temporary duties, but alſo the Iriſh quit» 


rents and crown-rents and the Iriſh hereditary duties 


which are granted by act of praliament, are all, 


the public, unalienable revenue of the . limit- 


ed to public ufes. | 
There are but three branes of hs Iriſh revenue, 


which remain to be conſidered; priſage on wines, 


light-houſe duties and the caſual revenue. I cannot 
find any acts of parliament, granting the two for- 

mer: If there be none; the crown is to be conſi- 
dered as intitled to them by common law; and, 


conſequently, as having a private property therein. 


The crown has alſo a private property in a ſmall 
part of the caſual revenue, belonging to it by com- 


mon law; which is not diſtinguiſhed in the pub» 


lic accounts, from ſuch parts of this branch of the 
revenue, as are granted by acts of parliament. 


I do not find that the clear income: of theſe three 


Branches (priſage on wines, light-houſe duties and the 


caſual revenue) has ever amounted, in any one year, 


to fifteen thouſand pounds, —If it be ſo, the private 
revenue of the crown in Ireland (the only revenue 
in its nature chargeable with penſions) has never a- 
mounted to 15,0001. in any one year, fince the 


Iriſh quit and ccown-rents were added to the public 
e Ie revenue: : 


— 


5 Li]: 
revenue: as I am informed, it has never amounted to 
half that ſum; and ſo would appear, were the ſeveral 
parts of the * revenue nene in the an 
accounts. 


The matter, then, ſtands thus — the revenue of fg 
crown in Ireland, which can legally be charged with 
penſions, does not amount to fifteen thouſand pounds 
per annum; probably, not to ſeven: And the penſi- ; 
ons on that e (excluſive of the French pen- 
ſions, the military penſions, the penſions to widows of 
military officers, and the penſions granted under the 
diſguiſe of ſalaries annexed to uſeleſs offices a mini- 
ſterial ſtratagem of the moſt dangerous tendency —) 
amounted to fixty-four thouſand one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven pounds per annum at lady-day 1761. 


| Thar they are, ſince, greatly increaſed, is certain; 


although the exact amount of this increaſe } is to re- 
main a ſecret untill the next ſeſſion of the Iriſh par- 
liament: But it is no ſecret that an unlimiteq power 
of increafing them, for miniſterial purpoſes in either 
| Kingdom, is aſſerted and infiſted on. 


T be facts mentioned in this paper, are ;ndiſput. ble: 

The reaſoning ſeems grounded on eftabliſhed princi- 
ples of law and common ſenſe, If it be erroneous ; the 

errors, no doubt, will ſpeedily be expoſed to public 

view; and I ſhall nor be aſhamed to acknowledge con- 
viction: If it be juſt, the conſequence is obvious — 
not a ſingle penſion on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, war- 
ranted by law — all, clearly illegal. It is true, the 
crown has an undoubred right to charge its private 4 
revenue with penſions of any kind, for any term, or in 
perpetuity, to the full amount of this revenue: But 
it is equally true, that the grant of any penſion not 
| chargeable in law on the public revenue, and yet 
charged in fact on the revenue at large (comprehend- 


og as well the public as the TOY revenue of the 
crown) 
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crown) is clearly againſt law: The crown is deceived 
in the grant; and, therefore, not bound by it. 


If this deception be, in its conſequences, hurtful 
to both kingdoms; his majeſty, no doubt, may pro- 
perly be informed of it by the grand national council 

of either. Suppoſing Britain diſintereſted; a matter 
of ſuch importance to her offspring, could not but at- 
tract ſome ſhare of attention. As far as an inviolable 
attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſhon, can endear the 
deſcendants of Britain to their parent country; ſo far, 
Ireland ſtands intitled to her warmeſt regards. 


Augmenting ſalaries annexed ro public offices, whe- 
ther civil or military, in proportion as money falls in 
value, has, at different periods of time, become re- 
quiſite for the better fupport and maintenance of go- 

vernment, and the defence and preſervation of the king- 
dom. A reaſonable increaſe of ſalaries annexed to of- 
| ficesof real public uſe, is, in reality, part of the pub». 
lic charges and expences; as the hearth-money-a@ 
_ expreſſes it: But it cannot be ſaid, that a penſion of 
any kind is to be conſidered in this light; whether it 
be granted as a generous reward for paſt ſervices done 
to the public, or from any other motive. 


The ſenſe of the legiſlature of Ireland upon this 
point, clearly appears in the hearth-money-act, | al- 
though this revenue, by the preamble of the act, is 

to be applied to public uſes, the public charges and 
expences: Vet the clauſe therein, annulling penſions, 
contains no exception in favour of penſions granted as 
rewards for public ſervices. This clearly ſhews, that 
the legiſlature did not conſider ſuch penſions, as any 
part of the public charges: If 12 did, the act une 


be inconſiſtent i in melt. 


We have alſo the ſenſe of the Engliſh legiſlature, to 

the ſame effect- The act of the 11: and 12. William 
III. before mentioned, after converting the priyate 
| propetty 


I | 
property of the crown, in the Iriſh quit By” crown- 
rents, into public property, for public uſes, adds a 
clauſe, annulling all penſions, without exception, 
charged or to be charged thereon. 


Nothing can more evidently ſhew, that penſions of 5 
all kinds were intended by both legiſlatures to be ex- 
cluded from the uſes, to which the public revenue of 
Ireland ſtands limited. They wiſely foreſaw how any 
exception in favour of penſions grounded on public 
merit, might be abuſed by ſervants of the crown -yad 


mifleaders of the people. 


Thhis may ſuffice to obviate an ri, much re- 
| lied on; that expending a competent part of the pub- 
lic revenue in penſions, from a principle of charity or 
generoſity, adds to the dignity of the crown; and is, 
therefore, uſeful to the public.— Perha ps the grant- 
ing of penſions may dignify the crown, in the eſtima- 
tion of ſome people: But, be that matter as it may, 
the foregoing obſervations upon the Iriſh hearth- mo- 
ney act and the Engliſh act of 11 and 12 William | 
HE. clearly ſhew, that charging the public revenue of 
Ireland with penſions, is contrary to the intention of 
both legiſlatures; that is to lay, in other words, con- 
. e . | 
Here, it is obſerveable, that 2 certain modern, fp e- 
cies of Iriſh penſions ſtands condemned by this ob. 
jection. If the granting of penſions. be uſeful, for 
maintaining the dignity of the crown; penſions grant- 
ed for lives or Fears, whether 1 in poſſeſſion or rever- 
ſion, tend to lefſen the dignity of the crown, in ſuc- 2 
ceeding reigus; and are, therefore, injurious to the | 
royal ſucceſſors, to the nation of Ireland, and to every 
nation in the Britiſh dominions. Some new kind of 
ſophiſtry muſt be invented, to frame a plauſible apo- 


4 «By for ms: adviſcrs of ſuch Aa : - | 
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3 Although the wiſdom. of our 3 ene 


penſions of all kinds, as before obſeryed; yet this 


univerſal excluſion may now, perhaps, admit of ſome 


exceptions, by new law to be made for this 5 | 


enabling his majeſty to charge the public revenue of 
_ Ireland with telt Penſions, under 9 limita- 


The granting of ts penſions. to widows 9s 


i officers, being uſeful to the public; it ſeems 


clear, that ſuch penſions ought to be confirmed by 
act of parliament; and his majeſty enabled to grant 
the like penſions for the future, out of the public 


tevenue. Penſions to civil, officers, really ſuperan- 
nuated, ſeem to fall within the ſame reaſon, And it 


may be a matter, worthy of parliamentary conſidera- 


tion; whether reaſonable penſions, which have been 
granted on principles of charity, ſhould not be con- 


firmed in like manner. It would, at leaſt, be cruel, 


perhaps unjuſt, to reſume them. Penſioners of this = 


claſs, relying on their penſions as legal, might proba- 


bly have been thereby 1 from e out other | 


_— living.” ” POCO. 


"F ſhall not, e. dean to ns PA ates « con⸗ 1 
cerning the penſions granted on the Iriſh eſtabliſn- 


ment, to ſome branches of the royal family: But, 
without preſumption, I may, any where, ſay, there 


can be no doubt that the proteſtants of Ireland (ani- 
mated by principles of gratitude, juſtice and honour). 


will, upon every occaſion, to the utmoſt of their abi- 


Heh, promote the intereſt and dignity of a family, 


which not only reſcued, but Pere them from the : 


Tap the bloody fangs of poperye - 


Surely this family (in ſtſelf ſo amiable, to the pro- 
elne ee fo ee muſt ever maintain the 
1 hs 3 warmeſt 
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warmeſt place i in every proteſtant heart; ; notwithfland. | 
ing all Pollible abuſes of adminiſtration. . 


. 


"Having taken the liberty to point out the ſeveral 


kinds of penſions on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, that ſeem 


worthy of parliamentary confirmation; I ſhall craye a - 
little further indulgence, to add — if any penſions 


have been obtained vn that eſtabliſhment, to ſerve the 
corrupt purpoſes of ambitious men — If his majeſty's 


revenues of Ireland have been employed in penſions, 


to debauch his majeſty's ſubjects of both Eingdoms— 
If the treaſure af Ireland has been expended in pen- 
ſions, for corrupting men of that kingdom to betray 


their country, and men of the neighbouring kingdom, 


to betray both. — - If Iriſh penſions have been procur- - 
ed, to ſupport gameſters and gaming-houſes, promot- 
ing a vice, which - threatens national ruin — If Iriſh _ 


penſions have been pilfered from the crown, to. raiſe 


and maintain an unnatural power againſt the  crown's 


vicegerent — if penſions have been purloined out of 
the national treaſure of Ireland, under the maſk of 


ſalaries annexed to public offices, uſeleſs to the nati- 15 


on; newly invented for the purpoſes of corruption — 


If Ireland juſt beginning to recover from the devaſta- 
tions of maſſacre and rebellion, be obſtructed in the 

progreſs of her cure by ſwarms of penſionary vul- 
tures, preying on her vitals — If, by ſquandering the 
national ſubſtance of Ireland in a e unbound- 


ed profuſion of penſions, inſtead of employing it in 


nouriſhing and improving her infant: agriculture, trade 
and manufaRures ; or in enlightening and reforming 


her poor, ignorant, deluded, miſerable natives (by 


35 nature moſt amiable, moſt valuable, moſt worthy of | 


Is 9 * . 


public attention) — If, by ſuch abuſe of the nati- 


onal ſubſtance, ſloth and naſtineſs, cold and hunger, 
| nakedneſs and e Poperys depopulation 


and 


f : 5 1 363 .] | ; 
aud: barbariſm fill maintain their ground; ill de- 
form a country abounding with all the riches of na- 
ture; yet, hitherto deſtined to beggary — If ſuch 
penſions be found on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment ; let ſuch 
be cut off: And let the perfidious adviſers be branded 
with indelible characters of public infamy ; ; adequate, 
3 2 o the e of their crime. 
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